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TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gob, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 











VOLUME XXXII. 


THE PILGRIM FOREFATHERS. 


BY H. H. 








‘NEATH hoary moss on crumbling stones 
Their names are fading day by day ; 

The fashions of their lives and speech 
From sight and sound have passed away. 


The shores they found so bleak, so bare 
Shine now with riches gay and proud ; 

And we, light-hearted, dance on ground 
Where they in anguish wept and bowed. 


Unto the faith they bought so dear 
We pay each day less rev’rent heed ; 
And boast, perhaps, that we outgrow 
The narrowness which marked their creed. 


A shallow boast of thankless hearts, 
Tn evil generation born ; 

By side of those old Pilgrim men 
The ages shall hold us in scorn. 


Find me the men on earth who care 
Enough for faith or creed to-day 
To seek a barren wilderness 
For simple liberty to pray ; 


Men who for simple sake of God 
All titles, riches would refuse, 

And in their stead disgrace and shame 
And bitter poverty would choose. 


We find them not. Alas! the age, 

In all its light, hath blinder grown ; 
In all its plenty, starves because 

It seeks to live by bread alone. 


We owe them all we have of good: 
Our sunny skies, our fertile fields ; 

Our freedom, which to all oppressed 
A continent of refuge yields. 


And what we have of ill, of shame, 
Our broken word, our greed for gold, 
Our reckless schemes and treacheries, 
In which men’s souls are bought and sold— 


All these have come because we left 

The paths that those Forefathers trod ; 
The simple, single-hearted ways 

In which they feared and worshiped God. 


Despise their narrow creed who will ! 
Pity their poverty who dare ! 

Their lives knew joys, their lives wore crowns 
We do not know, we cannot wear. 


And if so be that it is saved, 

Our poor Republic, stained and bruised, 
Twill be because we lay again 

Their corner-stones which we refused. 


PUTTING UP THE PARAPETS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 














THERE is a most lamentable waste of 
power in the Christian Church; in fact, 
among the best elements of society. This 
waste arises from misdirection. The power 
is applied at the wrong time and in the 
wrong quarter. Instead of being applied in 
the way of prevention, which would com- 
monly be certain, it is applied in the effort 
to reform and restore, which is always diffi- 
cult, and often impossible. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a ton of cure. 

This principle is happily illustrated in 
an ancient regulation among the Jews— 
to be found in the Book of Deuterono- 
my. The regulation was this: ‘When 
thou buildest a new house, then 
thou shalt make a battlement [or ‘ parapet ’] 
for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon 
thy house if any man fall from thence.” 
No intelligent reader need be told that the 
roofs of Oriental houses are perfectly flat, 
and that they are constantly used for prom- 
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enading, for rest, for drying fruits, for 
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sleeping, and often (as in Peter’s case) for 
religious devotions. It required but small 
expenditure of time and money to build 
the parapet. When that measure of precau- 
tion has been taken, the little children may 
romp there with impunity; good old grand- 
father may walk there, without danger of 
stumbling over, through dimness of vision. 
But if the inviting roof was left unprotected, 
and even a single child was pitched into the 
street below, what skill could restore the 
mangled form? What human power could 
bring back the dead darling unto life? 

This Oriental law of the parapets teaches 
just what vaccination teaches—that preven- 
tion is well nigh certain; but cure is 
exceedingly difficult. Often all attempts 
in that direction are well-nigh hopeless. 
I have been laboring in the temperance 
enterprise for over thirty years, and during 
that period have watched the various move- 
ments for the reformation of drunkards. 
Each of these movements—from the ‘‘ Wash- 
ingtonian” onward—has been attended with 
sanguine hopes at the outset, and usually 
with bitter disappointment at the close. 
The percentage of inebriates who are re- 
formed by any method is pitiably and pain- 
fully small. ‘‘Inebriate asylums” do not 
cure one-half of those who are sent there. 
Of the converted drunkards who are re- 
ceived into our churches, nearly all have 
had one or more temporary lapses into 
drinking, and every man of them is in con- 
stant danger to their dying day. Such men 
as Gough, and Sawyer, and McAuley are 
only upheld by the omnipotent grace of 
God. Gen. Scott once remarked that of 
all the intemperate officers he had ever 
known in the army only two had ever been 
permanently reformed. 

Yet all the multitudes of victims of the 
bottle who have gone down to darkness and 
their doom might have been saved by the 
very simple process of prevention. If one- 
twentieth part of the effort which is put 
forth in attempted reformation of the dissi- 
pated had been spent in persuading them 
never to drink at all, how different would 
have been the result! The right time to 
put up the parapet of total abstinence is in 
childhood or early youth. The right place 
to plant the parapet is at home and in the 
Sabbath-school. Then is the time to in- 
struct boys and girls as to the deadly peril 
which lies concealed in the glass of intoxi- 
cant. A ‘family pledge” of abstinence, 
signed by every one in the household, hangs 
on the walls of some dwellings as a sort of 
palladium. Such homes are commonly in- 
sured. 

If I know my own temperament, I am 
quite sure that but for a pledge of absti- 
nence signed in my boyhood I should have 
been swamped into ruin by the drinking 
usages then prevalent in Princeton College, 
There was no half-way ground. Those 
whose consciences had erected the parapet 
of entire abstinence were safe. Those who 
tampered at all commonly went off the roof; 
and it is no easy thing to stop when half 
way down to the pavement. My own early 
experiences have been confirmed by all my 
later observations, and I have now reached 
two very positive conclusions. The first 
one is that the only effectual way to prevent 
drunkenness is by total abstinence, and that 
ought to commence in early life. The para- 
pet should be put up in childhood. My 
second conclusion is that the only effectual 
method of dealing with dram-shops is by 
erecting the parapet of prohibition. The 
attempts to limit the number of moral 





slaughter-houses by the farce of a ‘‘ license,” 
or by the still more transparent farce of 
allowing all which are labeled ‘‘hotcls” to 
sell ad libitum, have always ended and 
always will end in ignominious failure. A 
prevention that does not prevent is a sham. 

(2.) But there are other lessons taught by 
the Jewish battlements besides those which 
apply to the bottle. One lesson is that will- 
ful neglect is as fatal as willful crime. Not- 
doing is twin brother to wrong-doing. 
Many a father and mother have had their 
hearts broken by the disgraceful sins of a 
son; and yet the blame of the boy’s ruin 
rested on themselves. They had either set 
him a most pernicious example, or else they 
had left him to drift into bad practices un- 
restrained. _ Eli, the weak- backed high 
priest of Israel, put up no parapet of re- 
straint around his household. When he 
began to ‘‘coax” his ill-disciplined, reckless 
sons, it was too late. Building battlements 
after our children have broken their own 
necks and our hearts is a sort of posthu- 
mous precaution that comes to nothing. 
Elkanah and Hannah did the wiser thing, to 
surround their humble dwelling with the 
parapet of prayer and holy, winsome exam- 
ple. Their Samuel lived to be the sunshine 
of the‘‘ Indian Summer” of their peaceful 
old age. 

(8.) It is from the neglect of the cultured, 
influential classes in our towns that the ter- 
rible harvests of the streets (in the shape of 
thieves, rioters, and criminals) are constant- 
ly reaped. If tenement-houses reek with 
filth and debauchery, if the young are un- 
reached by any mission school or church, or 
any kind of purifying agency, what else can 
we expect than wholesale demoralization 
among ‘‘ the masses”? Prisons, pauperism, 
and gibbets are God’s assessments upon 
society for neglecting the children. If so- 
ciety fails to put up parapets, society must 
‘‘foot the bill.” 

These are the very times for parapet- 
building. The Puritans built them around 
their frugal, Bible-loving homes, and those 
homes turned out but few rowés or rogues. 
The pulpits in these times ought to fence 
their congregations with more of God’s 
commandments. The Bible furnishes plenty 
of good precepts with which to build par- 
apets. The Fifth Commandment and the 
Eighth are peculiarly good timber. 

Happy is the man whose daily life is 
walled around with a Bible conscience. His 
religion is a prevention. Half of his life is 
not lost in attempting to cure the effects of 
the other half. Blessed is that Christian, 
cheerful, wholesome life which, like an 
Eastern battlemented roof, is lifted up into 
the sunshine of God’s countenance! Its 
flowering graces charm the eye and perfume 
the neighborhood. From such a housetop 
of grace it is a short step to the glory of 
Heaven. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 











In outward aspect the same crowd I wrote 
you about two weeks ago crowded the Cap- 
itol to-day. The assembly seemed the same, 
with a difference in the adjuncts. The 
Capitol corridors had been swept and gar- 
nished; more, they had been “scrubbed.” 
Reeking vileness for the day did not defile 
the shell-like Italian tiles under feet, nor 
the exquisite Tennessee marbles which 
mount the noble staircases. Great waves 
of sunshine, followed close by wafts of de- 
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licious air straight out of the heart of the 


exhilarating March weather, blessed and 
brightened these splendid inner avenues to 
the inner temple of the people. The peo- 
ple! Well, I wish I could like them 
better and find them more agreeable on 
these famous days at the Capitol; but I 
can’t. They are dreadful. (This is for 
your private ear, INDEPENDENT.) ‘‘ What 
came they out for to see?” Perhaps they 
know. What they do know that they 
won't see is the inside of the Capitol. What 
I know is, that they prevent me, and 
a vast number of others who ought to sec, 
from seeing anything at all. Don’t think 
that for ‘‘ my own se’f” (a8 a little maiden 
says) I went to see. Oh! no. What } 
wanted to see was a certain beloved wicker 
chair, beside a wide-set window, which 
gives to mine eyes through the long, brigt 
days the gleaming shield of the Potomac 
River, the crouching Maryland hills, the 
upper ether, the diviner air of almost emc?- 
less reaches of space and sky. Al! titeso 
outlie my kingdom, which, thank Heaven! 
is outside of the Capitol of the United 
States. It is astraight descent when I go. 
into that air—I was about to add when [ 
listen to those men. But, as several fine 
sentiments I heard from them to-day sud- 
denly uprise in my memory, I withhold that 
remark for the present, lest, in my contempt 
of politicians, unwittingly, I cast reproach 
upon a patriot. 

But it was tame to-day. Every man was 
as amiable as if he had just said his prayers 
and was sure that he “‘ has religion.” Their 
kindly affectionateness to each other was the 
more emphatic because in the two weeks’ 
rest from legislation the most terrific battles 
have been predicted. Their angry passions 
may rise at any moment; they may pull up 
their coat-sleeves, kick their desks, or even 
mount them in their rage—as I have seen them 
do before now; but that is not their present 
temper. Unless some demon of exaspera- 
tion suddenly starts up erect, there seems to 
be no cause whatever for the extra session 
of Congress to lengthen on into the days of 
later spring. 

Sentiment and beauty in the wondrous 
tints of flowers find their way to many legis- 
lative desks. Conspicuous among these were 
the magnificent blossoms which garnished 
the desks of Randalland Blackburn. Inaddi- 
tion, Blackburn worea brilliant boutonniere, 
and desported himself about the House not 
the least like a vanquished knight. His 
look and bearing recalls the verve and dash 
conspicuous in ‘‘ Confederate” leaders dur- 
ing the war. A true Kentuckian in hight, 
no adipose of age mars the outline of his 
figure, which still sways with the suppleness 
of apparent youth. He has spirited fea- 
tures; and his countenance carries the ex- 
pression of a high-spirited, impulsive, gen- 
erous man. He made a fair fight for the 
Speakership, and not till a late hour last 
night did he retire from the contest. When 
he did, in the Democratic caucus of the 
House, it was with a certain chivalric grace 
of generosity which made faster than ever 
his many friends and went a long way 
to insure him victory in the future. He 
said: 

“« Mr. Chairman:—It is not in my power 
to express to the gentlemen who supported 
me in this contest those sentiments of ap- 
preciation in whichI hold this evidence of 


their partial friendship. I will in candor 
say that I had hoped that it might be the 


pleasure of this Honse to have imposed the 
resposibilities and duties of its Speakership 





upon one from the section and the people 
with whom I am identified, for I felt as, 
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sured that, had this been its action, the result 
would have proved to the people of this 
country that the South deserved not its 
mistrust; but might safely be charged with 
the formation of its committees and the 
shaping of the legislation of the land. Had 
I been selected for this service, it would 
have been my duty—it certainly would have 
been my pleasure—to wield the great powers 
that pertain to this station in such a way as 
to pub all sections and factions behind me, 
and promote the general interests of a com- 
mon country, in which its citizens should 
hold equal rights and to which each citizen 
should render a common allegiance. I 
would have endeavored to prove to those 
generous friends from the North who have 
stood by me in this contest that their con- 
fidence was not misplaced; for 1 would 
earnestly have endeavored to bury the 
melancholy memories of a troubled past in 
those trenches wherein the moldering re- 
mains of the martyred heroes who gave 
their lives to its struggles are to-day resting. 
I am a party man—I am a partisan—not for 
the sake of party; but because I honestly 
and earnestly believe that the best interests 
of my country are to be subserved by the 
triumph of my party’s principles.” 

A very strong candidate in the minor- 
ity was General Garticld. Every Re- 
publican in the House voted for him, 
excepting William D. Kelly, who’ gave 
his suffrage to his venerable compatriot, 
the ‘‘Greenbacker” from Pennsylvania, 
Hendrick B. Wright. Garfield, unlike Black- 
burn, was not flying hither and yon; but 
sat placidly at his desk, with his blonde head 
set against a mound of lilies, which adorned 
the desk of the member behind him. While 
he thus sat one hundred and twenty-five Re- 
publican men cast their vote for him as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
It was a deserved compliment, if but for 
the sake of ‘‘ Lang Syne.” In mental ca- 
pacity, in fine, wide, intellectual culture, no 
Republican for the last decade has equaled, 
much less surpassed him. In many respects 
he is the peer, as he was till death the de- 
voted friend of Henry Winter Davis. Were 
it possible to honor his moral purity as one 
must his intellectual acumen, he would be a 
giant in personal and political strength, that 
no whim of man, no passion of the hour, no 
mutation of party could depress, much 
less overthrow. 

He is inthe prime of his years, as well as 
his powers, and shows not the faintest sug- 
gestion of personal decline; a man so 
stoutly and squarely built that he seems 
less than his real hight, which is above the 
medium. He is fair of hair and of skin, 
with pale blue eyes, which ordinarily out- 
ray no inward illumination. Their outlook 
is stolid; their fire, if they have any, burns 
slow and low. His features are strong, un- 
marked by innate refinement of Nature; 
but his head is that of a thoughtful and 
powerful man. 

Blackburn has the most fiery and Ran 
dall the finest face of the three candi- 
dates for the Speakership. His exception- 
ally happy home life seems all reflected on 
his face, brightening and refining it. His 
hair and eyes are very black. The latter, 
very near-sighted, betray it not the slight- 
est; but look straight through their 
helping glasses with all the beaming 
kindliness of a boy’s. This boyish glance, 
with the short neck, that draws the 
head slightly backward, gives both it and the 
face that suggestion of Raphael’s cherubs 
which more than once has found its way 
into the newspapers. His complexion is 
clear; his features strong, inclined to fine- 
ness; his mouth and chin resolute, if not 
dogged. He looks at least adecade younger 
than his fifty-one years; as if he bore the in- 
ward stamp, glowing outward, of a clean, 
healthful, happy life. It is quite a tug on 
poor human nature to make the defeated 
candidates go forth and lead the newly- 
elected Speaker to his seat of victory. This 
is the invariable custom in the House of 
Representatives. The instant the Clerk of 
the House announced. that Samuel J. Ran- 
dall was elected Speaker, and the burst 
of applause following it had subsided, 

Mr. Garfield left his seat, and, proceed- 
ing across the central aisle, confronted 
Mr. Blackburn, who arose from his desk 
and came forward to meet him. The two 
defeated candidates grasped each other’s 
hands, then passed over to the extreme edge 
of the Democratic side, where sat Mr. Ran- 
dall. Both offered their hands, then their 
arms; which were taken by the Speaker, 
Thus, arm in arm between them, he passed 
round half the circle, up the middle aisle, to 
the Speaker’s seat. As they slowly ad- 


vanced, in aspect, at least, they were three 
impressive, noble-looking men. One would 
go far to find a more positive amount of 
manhood than was stamped upon the faces 
of the three Americans that moment march- 
ing toward the Speaker’s desk in the House 
of Representatives. 

Once there, Speaker Randall opened 
his speech in these words, which he has 
only to carry out into acts to do all that 
one man can in his place to hasten on the 
millennium: 

‘* Representatives: —By your vote I am 
elected for the third time to the exalted 
office of Speaker of the House. For this evi- 
dence of your approval and confidence I 
offer you my heartfelt thanks. The respon- 
sibilities and duties imposed upon me are 
heavy and difficult. With the blessing of 
God, I shall discharge them without personal 
bias or ignoble partisanship. Observing 
strict impartiality as to men, measures, par- 
ties, and sections, it will be to me un- 
speakable joy if I can help to bring about 
that substantial fraternal union which comes 
alone through wisdom, moderation, and jus- 
tice.” 

His oath of office was administered by Wil- 
liam D. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, the oldest 
consecutive member of the House, who has 
honorably served his constituents in ten 
consecutive Congresses. After taking his 
own oath, Speaker -Randall proceeded 
to administer the ‘iron-clad” one 
to the loyal sons of the North, who were 
proud to take it. When the delegations 
from Maryland, Virgmia, North and South 
Carolina all came to the front together, 
Speaker Randall said that any one who 
could not truthfully take this oath: might 
step back. The first one who stepped out 
of line was General Joe Johnston, of 
‘‘rebel” war fame, and of the whole num- 
ber only five men could stand to the front 
and take the oath. Every one of the others 
had fought on the battle-field to destroy the 
central government of the vast nation to 
whose legislative chamber they now came 
as representatives of the people of their 
states. Beside them in the aisle, in his 
wheeled chair, under his shining stovepipe 
hat, sat Alexander Stephens, swathed like 
& mummy, but with the brightest pair 
of eyes in the world in his head, to 
prove that even yet he isa very live man. 
Mr. Frye, of Maine, objected to the swear- 
ing in of Mr. Hull, of Florida, as his seat is 
contested by a Mr. Bisbee. It is already 
noticeable that Maine has gained a new 
leader; that the Republican party is gaining 
one, which in its depleted congressional 
ranks is a pleasant sight. William B. Frye 
had to enter upon his fifth congressional 
term to come to his full chance. He en- 
tered Congress to find James G. Blaine en- 
sconced in popularity and power, and Eu- 
gene Hale altogether too willing to do his 
bidding. In the language of men, Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Hale proceeded to ‘‘ set 
down upon” Mr. Frye. As Speaker, noth- 
ing could be easier than for Mr 
Blaine to thrust Mr. Frye against the 
wall, and to give all the tid-bits of com- 
mittees and of influence to Mr. Hale. Well, 
‘*every dog does have his day ”—at least, in 
Washington. The house on Blank Square, 
thronged a block deep with the carriages of 
fashionable callers last winter, is utterly 
passed by by the same callers this year. Their 
carriages stop elsewhere. The Cabinet 
otlicer of other days, who lived and enter- 
tained in splendor, now climbs many flights 
of stairs to his shabby office. His fine 
abode has passed to strangers, and he 
‘‘boards” in a third-rate boarding-house. 
The Honorable Mrs. So-and-So is honored 
no longer by Vanity Fair, because her hus- 
band has lost his office. Vanity Fair is 
very busy now paying devoirs to her 
successor, —— -—. Now Mr. Frye 
comes to the front, and ‘‘speaks his piece 
like a little man,” with no bigger man to 
hinder. Mr. Frye is a liberally educated, 
strong, bright man, who deserves ‘his 
day,” which he meets with a frank, manly, 
and very youthful face. The ‘‘Congres- 
sional Directory” says that Mr. Frye was 
born in 1831; one year after that which gave 
James G. Blaine to his country. Mr. Blaine 
looks ten years older than he is; Mr, Frye 
ten years younger. No one will suspect his 
antiquity, if he chooses to take it out of Ben 
Perley Poore’s ‘‘ Directory.” 

Wasnineton, D. C., March 18th, 1879. 





THE difference between a duck and a girl 
is that one is dressed to kill and the other is 





killed to dress. 
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THE DAY OF DARENESS. 


BY R. 8. STORES, D.D., LL.D. 








(AN ABSTRACT OF THE Finst OF 4 SERIES OF Eigut Lxc- 
TURES DELIVERED AT PRINCETON SEMINARY, ON BER- 
NAED OF CLAIRVAUX.] 


Tus agreeable and even alluring task of 
reading to you these somewhat hastily 
written lectures is undertaken with the 
hope not so much of presenting new facts 
as of so grouping them as to give a juster 
view of the man and his era. A too exclu- 
sive attention to the past is unwise. It is to 
retreat from work, to exchange duty for 
pleasure and the seductive temptations of 
leisure. But it is well sometimes to swing 
clear from the cares of the present, and, by 
a review of the past, to gain a profounder 
sense of the unity of history and the divine 
power that shapes it in co-operation with the 
human spirit, interpenctrating it with divine 
fire; building up, as it were, God’s city on 
earth. Our horizon is thus widened, our 
intellectual power stimulated. We add 
facts to our knowledge, indolence is re- 
buked, and our temper is sweetened as we are 
freed from the jarring strifes about us. We 
cannot always choose our associates in the 
present; but we can choose them from the 
past. The present becomes more significant 
put alongside the past. Our noisy, whirl- 
ing cycles are equally under God’s eye with 
those of distant history. His work of 
triumph goes on in all ages. The opposition 
of contraries is everywhere seen. Nothing 
is unimportant in a barren age; but in the 
period between the fifth and fifteenth cen- 
turies we find human life working out fruits 
in which we share. 

Luther held Bernard in higher esteem than 
any monk. Though his was not a perfect 
life, a soul without a stain of sin, Bernard 
was consecrated to sovereign ideas; passion- 
ate in enthusiasm, yet self-controlled; and 
dwelling in heavenly contemplation more 
than in communion with time. He was 
born in 1091, twenty-five years after the 
Norman Conquest. The age was a stormy 
one, full of vast, ebullient, conflicting 
forces, which it was his fortune sometimes 
to counteract, sometimes to aid. 

Charlemagne’s work was an immense one. 
He had an architectural genius and plan, 
though the nations were not ready for, his 
ideas. After his coronation, his realm em- 
braced two-thirds of the Roman Empire. 
Perhaps to no man is the world indebted 
more than to Charlemagne for establishing 
civil order by regular government and gen- 
eral laws, for giving territorial security at 
this time to Europe and establishing educa- 
tional privileges; and all this without eras- 
ing the social distinctions in his conquered 
provinces. He averted barbaric invasion 
from without and anarchy within. He 
made a uniform coinage, founded a library, 
called Jearned men about him, read and 
spoke Latin and read Greek himself, was 
fond of music and art. Dying in 814, he 
was beheld in vision by the monks ascend- 
ing to Heaven on golden stairs, attended by 
angels. 

Louis Debonair, his son, did not inhent 
his resistless and vivid energy. The great 
empire fell to pieces. Barbarians rushed in. 
Education and liberal arts withered in the 
icy air. Saracens on the south and North- 
men from Scandinavian coasts devastated, 
slew, and burned as they went. Horses 
were stabled in cathedrals. Paris was be- 
seiged, and only saved by a silver ransom. 
Hungarian blood showed no mercy, and for 
forty years terror and anarchy prevailed. 
Feudalism begun, being mainly molded and 
established in the tenth century, embracing 
protection and service as its two ideas. 
This was the era of walled towns, of mil- 
itary aristocracy, of surnames and armorial 
bearings. Society organized for _ self- 
defense. There was no commonwealth— 
that was a dream of the world’s youth; no 
public sentiment; no patriotism. Obliga- 
tion to the lord was paramount to all. 
Fealty, respect, and obedience were fostered 
by feudalism; yet physical force was too 
exclusively exalted, with war and rapine. 
This system, however, was the only barrier 
against barbarism and paganism that Europe 
could rear. The castles that then rose on 
hill and river spoke of men’s fear. 

With the fall of the empire, disbelief and 
pestilential influences filled society. In his 
65 capitularies and 1,151 articles Charle- 








magne had provided for moral reform, mat- 
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ters of religion, prayer, church discipline 
and belief; for missionary zeal in behalf of 
the ‘‘Holy Roman Empire.” Mohammed- 
anism in the East had also helped to bring 
Christianity into bolder relief. But now, 
with other evils, religion became so corrupt 
that it would shock the ear and sully 
the page to describe the incest, licen- 
tiousness, and profligacy that abound- 
ed. A trio of courtesans governed 
Rome and gave the pontificate to their 
lovers or to men of their choice. Evena 
child of six years was placed on a table, 
taught to mumble over certain words, and 
proclaimed archbishop, while his father with 
greedy hands clutched the price of unsaid 
masses. Three popes reigned at once, and 
were all deposed by Henry. Priests were 
drunken, and even while mass was per- 
formed sung obscene songs and played dice 
on the altar. Sylvester II was a reputed 
magician. The darkness at Rome could be 
felt. From it issued a stream of debauchery, 
like the putrid Nile, breathing poison and 
death. 

Near the close of the tenth century there 
came on men the dread of the approaching 
end of the world, the shock of which 
seemed enough to complete the general 
ruin. Portentoussigns appeared in meteors, 
earthquakes, and pestilence; in famine 
among men and murrain among cattle. The 
sun grew yellow at noon; apparitions were 
seen and voices heard in the air. The queen 
of France brought forth a monster. Europe 
was in a state of semi-delirium. Rebellions 
broke out in Normandy. Witchcraft fas- 
tened itself on society, the natural fruit of 
the general dread and alarm. For a gencr- 
ation the madness of desperation disorgan- 
ized society; for after the expected year of 
doom passed by it was said that the reckon- 
ing should have been made from the death, 
rather than from the birth of Christ. Al- 
though there were some lights on this 
ghastly picture, and perhaps a few who 
were reformed during this day of darkness, 
the general effect was evil and degrading. 
No such gloom had fallen on the world 
since the crucifixion of the Son of Man. 
The .statues themselves looked pinched, as 
if the darkness had sunk into the stone. 
In the universal desolation, it seemed as if 
the Church had failed and the Gospel itsclf 
had died. e 
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Cnapter II, 
PROFESSOR DAVISON EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 

A MAIDEN has a leveling influence upon 
those about her. The old lay aside the privi- 
leges of years; the young are stimulated 
and emboldened to assert themselves. At 
any rate, if this is too sweeping a propo- 
sition, Miss Rose Crombie had this effect 
upon the little community, in which she was 
the connecting link. When she was present, 
Dr. Crombie and professor Davison treated 
young Davison as their equal; and he, in his 
turn, spoke to his elders with a confidence 
which was not born of his years. To Miss 
Crombie herself all were alike deferential. 
Thus it was that, when she made one of the 
party, there seemed to be more equality in 
the disputants, and more disposition on the 
part of all to share their opinions and judg- 
ments, share and share alike. The warm 
summer evenings found them often in the 
honeysuckle-clad arbor, and their talk was 
very likely to gravitate toward the subject 
in which three, at least, were personally 
interested. 

«‘At St. Andrews,” said Professor Dav- 
ison, one evening, ‘‘ we shall make provision 
first for woman in the professor’s chair 
before we try the experiment of admitting 
her into the classes. My own notion is that 
Miss Crombie, for instance, would occupy 
the chair of criticism, and her work should 
consist in being present at most, possibly all 
recitations and lectures, and using the last 
ten minutes in pointing out the weakness 
which she may have discovered in the 
recitation or lecture. Consider what.a salu- 
tary effect this would have upon the pro- 
fessors.” 

“They would all petition the trustees for 
the appointment of a professor of repartee, 
who should have one minute after my criti- 
cism was over. But am I so very cap- 
tious?” 

“You do Professor Davison the same 
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service, Rose, that a reviewer does who takes 

up his latest book. He sets the Professor to 

examining himself in the most humble 

manner. Confess frankly, Davison, did you 

not accept the professorship I offered you 

in order to escape the regular attacks of the 
: critics?” 

“To find myself exposed to a new peril? 
No; I suspect it is the development of the 
critical faculty in myself that has had some- 
thing to do with my change of occupation.” 

‘But you don’t mean to give up literature, 
Father. You will write still. You said you 
should.” 

‘No; I shall not give up literature, except 
that I am not likely to trouble the critics or 
readers with what we politely call original 
literature. A professor of literature may be 
excused from that.” 

‘‘Now, if I heard such sentiments as that 
before your class, Professor Davison, I 
should use a part of my fifteen minutes 
with explaining that, as the professor of 
chemistry was not content with rehearsing 
experiments already tried, but made investi- 
gations independently, so the professor of 
literature, after stating the laws, illustrated 
them by examples of his own.” 

““You must not say such things, Miss 
Crombie, after one of my Homer recitations. 
1 fancy you following with the observation: 
‘Young gentlemen, Tutor Davison has been 
showing you how Homer wrote. He will 
now give a few Greek hexameters im- 
promptu, to show you how Homer impro- 
vised.’” 

‘‘Edward makes a fair parallel, Miss 
Crombie. A professor of literature is an 
interpreter, not an inventor, and the making 
of literature is no part of his occupation.” 

“Bui, Father, since you can make litera- 
ture, why do you deliberately take the 
lower ground of interpreting it?” 

“‘If making literature were indeed my art, 
I would starve by it rather than abandon it. 
But I know, better even than the few critics 
who have found it out, that I am not a 
maker of literature. To be sure, I have 
written stories, essays, poems, and externally 
there is the appearance of being an artist in 
literature; but I did not need to write these. 
I chose to write them. The poems might 
have gone unsung, and I should have been 
no uphappier. I invented the stories. They 
did not really happen, and call on me to 
write them down. I never had and I have 
not now the inborn artist sense. I am simply 
an industrious literary workman. I use 
material which I like, and I can turn my 
hand to all sorts of literary occupation. My 
nature and my training have led me to 
choose this kind of material, rather than 
wood, or iron, or stone. I might have been 
a carpenter, even a builder, but I could not 
have been an architect; a stone-cutter, but 
not a sculptor.” 

“You treat yourself unjustly.” 

‘No, Ned. I should be glad to think of 
myself at fifty-one as you at twenty-one 
think of me; but I scarcely thought of my- 
self so when I was twenty-one, and thirty 
years of work have shown me my place as 
surely as they do most people. You think 
I am stepping down from the position I fill 
in the world’s eyes. I am in reality treating 
mnyself with justice and taking the place for 
which Iam made. There never can be a 
more agreeable moment for a human being 
than when he finds himself exactly where 
he belongs; especially if he is at all con- 
scious of having before acted a part or 
occupied a false position.” 

“Yet, even granting, Davison, to humor 
you, that you have been only a literary 
workman, why should you not continue to 
Write stories and poems, if the work pleases 
you, and leave the world to make such dis- 
tinction as it pleases between your works 
and works of art? Indeed, does not the 
world need second-rate works of imagin- 
ation, and must it not look to conscientious 
literary workmen like yourself for them?” 

“No; the world has not the slightest need 
of what the man is not compelled to give. I 
am forced by my nature, by my calling, if 
you choose, to work in the field of litera- 
ture. There I find my delight and I am not 
at home anywhere else. But I ought by this 
time to have learned what the limitations of 
my gifts are; and I say again that when one 

knows assuredly that he is a workman, and 
hot an artist, it is his business to take his 
Profane hands away from art. He must 
leave that to the inspired ones. As for 
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second-rate works of imagination, they must 
exist and they have their place; it is second- 
hand works that I object to.” 

“But how are we to know the genuine 
works from the make-believe? For instance, 
I always thought your little story of ‘The 
Vision’ genuine.” 

‘Ah! Miss Crombie, your needle finds the 
weak joint in my armor. I confess frankly 
that fora few moments after I wrote that 
story I thought myself an artist; I believed 
that I had the real afflatus.” 

‘* And was not that conviction worth more 
than a dozen doubts?” asked his son, eagerly. 
“Would it not be fairer to take one’s self 
at one’s highest consciousness? ” 

“Yes, if that consciousness could be 
relied upon as having any degree of stabili- 
ty and permanence. Inspiration is not a 
fitful guest. It may seem to have no orderly 
coming and going; but you will find that it 
comes only to the man whose nature has 
been fitted to receive it. It is the tendency 
of a man’s being, known only to himself, 
that can confirm him in the belief that he 
may have been chosen to be an artist. Does 
his mind, when disengaged, turn freely in 
that direction? Do things and persons that 
he sees, parts of Nature, sensations of his 
own experience, shape themselves before his 
soul into creative form? In a word, is he all 
the time seeing what he may, as occasion is 
given him, set down? If so, then he may 
cheerfully accept the intimation and take 
courage. Andersen complains in his auto- 
biography that, because in a ‘‘ Poet’s Bazar” 
he spoke of himself as a poet, people re- 
proved him and said it was presumption. 
But he knew perfectly well that he was a 
poet, and he could not have been any surer 
if he had waited till all the world called him 
so. I don’t see the presumption in it. Very 
possibly as a poet he sometimes envied men 
who were skillful workmen.” 

‘But you have not yet answered my 
question, Professor Davison. How are we to 
tell genuine works from make-believe? ” 


‘The answering of that question is a large 
part of what I have devoted myself to doing 
at St. John’s, Miss Crombie. I am afraid I 
can’t put all my lectures and recitations into 
one sentence now; but I suspect the answer 
lies somewhat in the direction of what I 
have been saying as to the literary worker 
himself. If, as I contend, he has an une- 
quivocal sense which enables him sooner or 
later to determine whether he is himself a 
spontaneous creator, or only a clever imi- 
tator, he will be able to employ that sense 
in testing the existence of true art in other 
men’s work. Then this sense, though culti- 
vated to a high degree in the literary man 
and by the method of his own experience, 
may be taken not as an individual gift to 
him, nor as the result only of his special 
method of experience, but as latent in all 
men and capable of education.” 

“‘The time will come, Davison, in your 
class work, when you will be tempted to 
qualify that statement, and make a possible 
exception of certain students. If it is latent, 
it is very safely hidden in some men. 
Thirty years’ experience in teaching has led 
me to be cautious in crediting universal 
sense. At any rate, you will find that you 
have taken some young men too late to 
train their sense of discrimination between 
true and imitative in art.” 

‘‘Very likely, Crombie. I suppose every 
one who has a department of work in col- 
lege sees how much better he could do his 
work if he were only able to take all the 
others also.” 

‘Yes, and the preparatory education, and 
to have had something to say about the 
social and domestic education of his charge.” 

“Don’t you think, Uncle, that, to produce 
perfectly satisfactory results at St. John’s, 
you ought to have some supervision of the 
nursery in which the students begin their 
education?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly. And no professor watches 
the son of one of his old pupils come up to 
college without looking to see what effect 
his work upon the father had. Give me a 
two hundred years’ presidency of St. John’s, 
and I will produce a new variety of the 
human mind.” 

“¢You never said a truer word, Crombie; 
and, if Miss Rose here is not tired already of 
my egotism, I will explain why, once assured 
of my real position in literature, I was ready 
and eager to accept your offer of a professor- 
ship at St. John’s. Not unlikely I might 
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have gone on doing the work which I have 
been doing the past twenty or thirty years; 
but I think it would have been with an in- 
creasing sense of dissatisfaction at it. For, 
after all, what does it amount to? A new 
book comes out, and is sent to me for review. 
I read it, try to see into it, to restate its 
essential characteristic, and to place it either 
‘among books of its class, or amongst books 
by the same writer, or in literature at large. 
But my criticism, at best, is a fragmentary 
piece of work. It may be two or three 
years before an opportunity comes for again 
measuring this book by comparison with 
another new one of its kind; and, meanwhile, 
in the pursuit of this business of reviewing, I 
have considered and passed upon a number 
of books in those departments of literature 
which come within the range of my study. 
I cannot control the order of these books. 
They come from one author and another, by 
no law which I can follow; and each has to 
be treated independently and anew. So, 
then, in the matter of criticism, working in 
the customary and natural line of my occu- 
pation, I have a dissatisfied feeling that the 
only advantage brought to me by the course 
of years is that I acquire greater dexterity 
and a surer confidence in my judgments; 
that the actual amount of work done is out 
of all proportion to the slender effect pro- 
duced; and that, if this critical labor could 
be systematized and economized, I should 
not only reach broader conclusions, but 
should make my work more positive and 
concentrated. To look back on years spent 
in desultory criticism is not calculated to 
make one very contented with his life. 
Take, too, another class of work upon which 
Ihave been and still am engaged. I mean the 
editing of standard or classical works. Now, 
I find a good deal of pleasure in helping a 
publisher to produce an edition of a great 
book which shall attract fresh readers. I 
like all the details of type, paper, and bind- 
ing, which do not belong strictly to my 
part; and I like the work of making a proper 
introduction, the securing an accurate text, 
the explication of obscure passages by 
means of notes. I have, as you know, pub- 
lished one or two text-books, intended for 
schools and meant to encourage a study of 
English literature. Yet,in all this I have 
had my doubts whether my work was 
properly done. It was not wanting in love 
and respect for any author; but was it sure to 
answer the questions which people, and 
students especially, would ask? Besides, it 
seemed to fall short of efficiency. The 
preparation of all this apparatus ought to be 
followed by a positive use of it on persons. 
In a word, the growing dissatisfaction in 
my mind was at the increasing distance 
which I seemed to create between myself 
and people. More and more I seemed to 
withdraw myself into my library, and to 
hold the world at arm’s length; yet every 
year I have felt more keenly the value of 
that personal influence which a book oftener 
hides than promotes. It is the unreality of 
written literature that oppresses me. To put 
it into a nut-shell, I have given a child a 
book to read, instead of sitting down to 
talk with him, or, what is nearly the same, 
reading aloud with him. It was when the 
mufeness of my literary life oppressed me 
that you came, Crombie, like a good provi- 
dence, with your offer of help. 

‘ Well, Davison, I did not ask you at all 
with reference to your needs; but with re- 
gard to ourown. There are two men who 
may make successful teachers: the one has 
the faculty born in him, and does violence 
to his nature if he does not give himself to 
the task at the first opportunity and con- 
tinue in it all his days; the other acquires his 
power of teaching through an independent 
acquaintance first with the world at large. 
The first may issue in a pedant and formal- 
ist; the second may make a complete failure 
as soon as he begins. I preferred to run 
this latter risk. A teacher of English litera- 
ture who has been only a teacher is very 
likely to miss the generous knowledge and 
catholic taste which are so necessary if one 
would excite his students to enthusiasm. In 
our colleges English literature has a peculiar 
place. It ought not to be treated as Greek 
and Latin literature commonly are—made 
familiar to the student by a long and petty 
process of analysis. If Greek and Latin 
were not taught, then I conceive that En- 
glish might be used as a poor substitute, 





and made for the time a foreign and an 





ancient language, abused as such and grad- 
ually made to assume the appearance of an 
ingenious philosophical mechanism. But 
the grammatical basis of language is suffi- 
ciently presented in Greek and Latin in col- 
lege. They are the corpora vilia upon which 
the petty experiments of the student are ex- 
pended. English serves another purpose. 
We find it hard to take the ancient litera- 
ture, after the language which is its medium 
has been wrung out, and use it for the har- 
monizing and literalizing of the students’ 
minds; but we can use the power which the 
student has now acquired, and turn it into 
this new, fresh channel. Therefore, we do 
not take up English literature until the 
grammatical study of Greek and Latin has 
been nearly completed; and we use it his- 
torically and esthetically, as a means of 
bringing the student into sympathy with a 
larger life than he has hithertoknown. We 
ally it on one side with history; on the 
other with art. All this you know; but I go 
over the ground to explain why, in my judg- 
ment, we were likely to get what we wanted 
in a teacher by going to one who knew 
literature in connection with life, rather 
than one who knew it only scholastically. 
Besides, there was another practical advan- 
tage, not wholly to be despised. The study 
of English literature begins when the stu- 
dent is at length making a serious effort to 
express himself. He begins to have some- 
thing to say; he wishes for an adequate 
form. Your work embraces, as you know, 
the supervision of all the writing done by 
the students; and I would far rather trust 
this to a practiced critic and writer than to 
& mere grammarian. Then, finally, if there 
are any who purpose making a profession 
of literature, perhaps you can save them 
from mistakes and unwise plans.” 

Professor Davison shook his head. 

“* You will not get your money’s worth out 
of me there, I fear. It may be that once in 
a while some genius”— 

‘Tam not speaking of geniuses. They must 
look out for themselves. I am speaking of 
literary workmen, such as you professed to 
be.” 

‘*I might possibly give such some useless 
advice, and point it with my own experi- 
ence.” 

“‘I think Mr. Davison speaks a little as if 
he were going into a brotherhood—a nun- 
nery, I had almost said.” 

‘Thank you for the word, Miss Rose, 
it looks a little like the act of a disap- 
pointed man; but I would gladly think a 
little better of myself, even at the risk of 
thinking worse of others. Perhaps what I 
am going to say will sound a little vague, 
and it may be rather expansive; but my 
act in taking this professorship connects 
itself in my mind with a growing sense of 
national needs. I hasten to explain. We 
had, in the ferment of the anti-slavery strug- 
gle, an active stimulant to creative literary 
work; and the period of a little more than a 
generation which preceded the War for the 
Union showed the creation of works which 
can scarcely be called the growth of Ameri- 
can literature. That is to say, they did not 
grow out of an antecedent literature of 
America, They were the product of Euro- 
pean culture and American conscience; they 
were half ind‘genous, half exotic; they were 
forced by the condition of American life. 
The war that followed gave a nervous 
energy to all forms ef life—material and in- 
tellectual; and, besides, both socially and 
economically, served to make America 
more self-reliant and independent. But 
with the subsidence of this war-fever there 
has come an ebb in literature. Not in the 
volume, which has increased; but in the 
quality. The stimulus has been withdrawn 
which incited to high endeavor; and at the 
same time a sense of insufficient culture has 
taken possession of the land. Provincialism 
has died out before nationalism has fairly 
bedbme a consciousness; and thus we have 
a petulant criticism on the part of a few, an 
uneasy discovery of ignorance on the part of 
many—a general distrust and unreadiness. 
Everywhere people are re-examining the 
foundations of government, of education, 
and of society; often in a confused, blun- 
dering way, yet groping after some more 

satisfactory condition of things. If I should 
put it in a word, I should say that the nation 
was going to school at present. Of course, 
such a state of things is the opportunity fos 
all sorts of blatant nonsense and charlatar 
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ism; but it is also the occasion for conscien- 
tious, definite work. Nothing impresses 
one more than the zeal, sometimes with and 
sometimes without discretion, which is ex- 
hibited in all educational matters, Look at 
the great sums given to strengthen old and 
found new colleges and schools; at the wide 
interest in libraries, and art museums, and 
art schools; at the attention given to grow- 
ing artists, who have been studying at Mu- 
nich, we will say, when they come home 
and show whai they have been doing; at the 
improved criticism in our journals and 
magazines; at the immense application to 
native historical studies (the centennial 
fever was the occasion, not the cause); at the 
growth of historical collections and histor- 
ical societies; at the eagerness with which 
people flock to hear historical discourses. 
I tell you, Crombie, all these signs point un- 
mistakably to one conclusion. We are try- 
ing to acquire those solid foundations of 
civilization which enrich a nation and make 
its life full and varied. Out of that life litera- 
ture will spring unbidden, unchecked. I 
take pleasure in my literary workmanship 
because I think it is in keeping with this 
stream of tendency; and I get more impa- 
tient with my so-called original work be- 
cause it seems unworthy, in the presence of 
so much honest work. And this is the rea- 
son, finally, why I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to give myself wholly to the work of 
study and teuching; for that is what my pro- 
fessorship involves. I am eager to take my 
place definitely and positively in the ranks 
of the schoolmasters, for this is the school- 
master’s period of American life. What little 
I can do can be best done openly and frank- 
ly in this capacity. There is a fair parallel 
which might be drawn between this time 
and that which followed the War for Inde- 
pendence. It was a generation, at least, be- 
fore the first leaf of genuine, spontaneous 
literature appeared; but during that time 
the people were learning their horn-books. 

Noah Webster is the representative literary 
man of that period; not by reason of the 
juiceless tracts which he wrote, but because 
he saw instinctively that the people needed 
a spelling-book, a grammar, a reader, and a 

dictionary. These he set about preparing. 

He was the schoolmaster of that time. A 

primitive schoolmaster, as the time was 
primitive. His parallel to-day is not neces- 
sarily to be sought for among the profession- 
al text-book makers. The country has a 
maturity, when compared with the un- 
formed, unorganized condition subsequent 
to the Revolution; and its schoolmasters to- 
day have no such elementary work to do as 
fell to Noah Webster’sshare. But, relative- 
ly, the case is much the same. The need to- 
day is of thoroughness in and scientific accu- 
racy to meet the half-education that prevails, 

and of generous, liberal, and honorable con- 
ceptions to meet the low-lived sense of ma- 
terial good, It belongs to religion and 
education and literature to effect the slow 
redemption of the nation. In my work at 
St John’s I hope to do something in two 
directions: to cultivate accuracy and finish 
of literary expression, and to excite an ad- 
miration and love for the highest types of 
literary performance. Oh! I have a number 
of half-formed schemes for effecting my 
purpose. I expect to make some notable 
failures on my way to success,” 

* Well, Davison, I am glad you look upon 
your work with us as a patriotic task. I 
think I can see how the whole business must 
look differently to you from what it does to 
me, who have been engaged in teaching at 
St John’s ever since we graduated, thirty 
years ago. I suppose I see it in a more 
professional light, and perhaps more me- 
chanically. I fancy, too, that the personal 
relation between teacher and student occu- 
pies a more conspicuous place in my mind. 
However, I don’t believe that this large 
generalization of yours will standéin the 
way of your direct work, when you take it 
up. What I suspect is that you have not 
measured the capacity of the young men 
whom you will teach, and that you have 
underrated the amount of drudgery which 
will be laid on you.” 

“Possibly. But I have known one young 
man pretty intimately,” and he smiled at 
Edward Davison. ‘‘ He cannot be a unique 
specimen.” 

“No, he is only an average specimen,” 
said the son; “but he knows one thing: 
that, if he had had such a professor of litera. 
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ture at college as that man there, he would 
have had a different regard for the study. 
Why, the chief reason for my love of Greek 
is that I had a teacher of Greek who really 
loved the literature, as well as his work of 
teaching it.” 

“Yes, enthusiasm is the flame in the 
torch that is handed on from one person to 
the next,” said the president. ‘‘ That is 
the contagion which I want at St John’s.” 

‘‘And if we cannot get it there, we will 
found St Andrew’s,” said Rose Crombie, 
gayly. ‘‘ Professor Davison, I think you 
want the sea for your horizon, and not the 
gentle hills about St John’s.” 





THE COINAGE SUPPLY OF MONEY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








Gop and silver—one, or both in con- 
current use—are the two substances sclected 
by nearly all the nations of the earth for 
monetary purposes. The miner is the pro- 
ducer of these metals, and, hence, mining 
is the direct source of their supply. The 
labor-cost of their production is the great 
principle that lies at the foundation of their 
exchangeable value. The uniformity of this 
cost makes their value less variable than that 
of any other substances fit to be used as 
money; and, hence, renders them the best 
attainable standard for computing and ex- 
pressing the value of other commodities. 

These metals, by the process of coining, 
are divided into comparatively small pieces, 
having a definite weight and purity, desig- 
nated by certain monetary titles, graded to 
each other in established proportions as to 
quantity, and by law made either a limited 
or a full legal tender in the discharge of 
contracts. This gives them the character of 
money. 

The reason why Government assumes and 
should assume the monopoly in coining 
money, and also exclude private partics 
therefrom, is not that it can do the work 
better or more cheaply than these parties, 
but because this is the surest way to protect 
the general public against frauds as to the 
weight and purity of the coins. The stamp 
of the Government upon coins minted under 
its authority and by its agents, while not 
adding to their real value, with the excep- 
tion of the small value imparted by the 
labor-cost of coining, is, nevertheless, the 
best guaranty that they are just what they 
purport to be, It supersedes the necessity, 
in popular use, of weighing the coins and 
testing their purity by acids. The people 
take for granted that the Government is 
honest, and, hence, trust it upon this point. 

The power to coin money, as exclusively 
delegated to Congress, has never been con- 
strued as a power to work mines for the 
production of the precious metals, either 
for the general market or for coinage 
purposes. The framers of the Constitution 
assumed that the supply of these metals, 
like that of other commodities, would come 
from the industry, enterprise, and trade of 
the country, and, hence, that there would 
be no necessity that the Government of the 
United States should embark in the business 
of mining. 

So, also, the Government, with ‘certain 
exceptions, to be mentioned in the sequel, 
has never been the owner of the metals 
which it has coined. It has owned the 
mints and all the coining implements and 
machinery; but, with these exceptions, the 
bullion to be coined it has received on de- 
posit from private parties, and coined it on 
their account and as their property, return- 
ing to them coins of the same kind as the 
bullion deposited, sometimes charging them 
a small seignorage, to cover the cost of the 
coining, and at others doing the work with- 
out cost to the depositors. What the Gov- 
ernment, under this arrangement, decides 
is the form, the devices, the weight, the 
purity, the titles, and the legal-tender charac- 
ter of the coins; and what it does not decide 
is the quantity of the precious metals that 
shall be brought to the mints for coinage, 
and, hence, the quantity of money that 
shall be thus supplied. It furnishes the 
coining facility and leaves the people to 
determine the quantity. 

The Government, in coining the bullion 
of private depositors, has studiously sought 





to make the mint or stamped value of the 
coins correspond as nearly as possible with 
their bullion value. The theory is to return 
the bullion to the depositor in the form of 











coins neither overvalued nor undervalued. 
He, hence, get gets back the bullion he 
brought to the mint, less whatever may be 
charged for the coinage, in the form of coins 
stamped according to their assumed value; 
gaining only whatever advantage may arise 
from having his bullion put in this form. It 
is no part of the purpose of the coining 
function to confer an artificial or false value 
upon metals coined for private depositors, 
and thus enable them to use the mints of the 
United States as a means of speculative 
profit. 

The exceptions to this general statement 
relate to the minor coins, composed of the 
baser metals, and to the silver fractions of a 
dollar authorized by and since the Coinage 
Act of February 21st, 1853, by which these 
fractions were reduced in weight and made 
a legal tender for sums not exceeding five 
dollars, The Government has never minted 
minor coins for private depositors, and 
since the Act of 1853 has discontinued 
minting the silver fractions of a dollar on 
their account. These coins, minted out of 
bullion purchased and owned by the Govern- 
ment, are designed to serve merely as 
change money in small transactions. They 
have a limited legal-tender power, and, 
hence, are not the money of ordinary con- 
tracts and not the standard of value. Their 
stamped value is above their bullion value; 
and, as to quantity, they are coined and 
disbursed according to the discretion of the 
Government. The people need a certain 
amount of change money; and, since this 
money is really a depreciated coin, the 
Government limits its legal-tender power 
to small sums, and also limits the quantity 
by coining it on its own account, in this 
way supplying a subsidiary or token cur- 
rency. This currency, thus regulated, circu- 
lates at par with lawful money, as it would 
not if the coinage were free to the people. 
What the Government ought in justice to do 
is to provide for its redemption in lawful 
money. Such a provision is made in respect 
to the minor coins; but not in respect to the 
silver fractions of a dollar. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, while from 
1793 to 1878 the total coinage of the United 
States amounted to $1,286,037,189.45, the 
minor coinage, including five-cent, three- 
cent, two-cent, one-cent, and half-cent pieces, 
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subsidiary or token currency. The necessity 
for this self-contradiction in the Silver Law 
grows out of the fact that the dollar author- 
ized by it is really a debased or depreciated 
dollar, having a stamped value above its 
bullion value, and that, if its coinage were 
free, the country would speedily be flooded 
with such dollars, at a large profit to private 
depositors. Let the dollar be sufficient in 
weight to make it the commercial equvalent 
of the gold dollar; and then there is no 
reason why its coinage should not be free 
and open to all who choose to bring silver 
bullion to the mint for this purpose. The 
Government, in buying the bullion and 
coining its own silver, confesses—what is 
the fact—that it has authorized, as an un- 
limited legal tender, a coin whose stamped 
value is above its real value, and, hence, that 
the law publishes a falsehood. Whatever 
profit is to be made by coining the falsc- 
hood the Government chooses to make. 








The supply of unlimited legal-tender 
money by coinage has, with the single ex- 
ception contained in the Silver Law, uni- 
formly proceeded upon the theory that the 
quantity of the supply should be left to 
regulate itself. Congress has not in any 
coinage act prior to the Silver Law desig- 
nated the amount of such money to be 
coined, or clothed the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the directors and managers of 
the mints of the United States with any 
power to fix the amount. The theory of 
Congress has been to do the coining busi- 
ness for the people, to do all that they 
wanted to have done, and take the actual 
deposits of bullion by private parties as the 
expression of this want. The mints have 
been kept free and open for their service; 
and if they wanted more, @nlimited legal- 
tender money, all they to do was to 
bring the bullion to the mints for coinage. 
This left the quantity of the coinage, and, 
consequently, the quantity of money, to be 
determined not by any stereotyped or arbi- 
trary rule, but by the mining industry of 
the country in supplying the precious 
metals, and by the general course and laws 
of trade, without any interference on the 
part of the Government. 

Money, real money is an article of com- 
merce, and, as such, a commodity, and not 
the less so because it exists in the form of 





amounted to only $12,915,897.55. So, also, 
the gold coinage, minted exclusively for 
private depositors and made an unlimited 
legal-tender, amounted during the same 
period to $1,035,958,675, while the whole 
of the silver coinage was only $237,163, 116. - 
90. All of the latter coinage since 1853, 
with the exception of that of the silver 
dollar, which up to 1873 was only about five 
millions of dollars, was in the form of sub- 
sidiary silver coins, minted wholly on ac- 
count of the Government and simply for 
small change. 

These figures show that the great mass of 
our coinage in value has been on the account 
of private depositors of bullion, and that the 
Government has been a proprietary manu- 
facturer of only such coins as were designed 
to serve the purpose of a subsidiary cur- 
rency, limited in quantity and in its legal- 
tender power. The Government, with the 
exception of this subsidiary currency, has 
not undertaken to determine what shall be 
the quantity of coined money in circulation 
among the people, any more than what shall 
be the number of yards of cotton cloth 
manufactured in a given year, It has not 
gone into the business of mining to supply 
the precious metals; or into the market for 
purchase of bullion, except for subsidiary 
coinage. It has built, manned, and opened 
its mints, and then, with the exception 
named, left the people, at their pleasure, 
to bring the bullion and carry away the 
coins. Such has been the theory and 
practice of American coinage; and the same 
is true of British coinage. 

The so-called Silver Law of 1878 is out of 
harmony with this theory. The dollar author- 
ized by it is not in the terms of the lawa 
subsidiary coin, but an unlimited legal-tender 
dollar, standing in this respect on the same 
footing as gold coinage; and, according to 
the theory and practice of the past, it ought 
to be coined only for private depusitors of 
silver bullion. Such, however, is not the 
fact. The Government in this case buys 
the silver and coins its own silver, refusing 
to coin the dollar for depositors of silver bul- 
lion, and, hence, treating it as it treats a 


coins, or because it is the standard for com- 
puting the value of other commodities, or 
becatse it has the legal power of discharg- 
ing debts. When the quantity of such 
money is left to be regulated by industrial 
and commercial causes, the supply naturally 
follows closely upon the heels of the 
demand. This gives to the people com- 
mercial money, or money that arises from 
industry, trade, and commerce and adjusts 
its quantity to their wants. No formal 
legislative decree estimates the demand or 
prescribes the supply. As with all other 
commodities, so this particular commodity 
comes under the operation of a general 
law of supply and demand. 

A very different and withal a very dan- 
gerous theory has within a few years 
become current with a portion of the Ameri- 
can people, whose doctrine is that it is the 
business of the Government to supply the 
money of popular use, to judge from time 
to time how much money is needed, and to 
regulate the supply accordingly. This, 
which is the favorite notion of the so-called 
Greenbackers, gives the whole power over 
money to the Government. It, according 
to this theory, is to fix the quantity by its 
own decree, and, in so doing, to enchance 
or depress the market price of all commodi- 
ties, and, in effect, change the value of 
every private contract. A fatal objection 
to the theory is furnished in the fact that no 
government which it is possible to create 18 
either wise enough or good enough to be 
trusted with such a power. No government 
can tell beforehand what are the wants of 
trade, or how these wants will vary from 
time to time. It takes the aggregate wisdom 
of all the people, each doing his own busi- 
ness and prosecuting his own interest, to 


and that too whether the article to be eup- 
plied be money or any other commodity. 
Their spontaneous action will give bos 
proper quantity of money far more certainly 
than it can be given by a vote of a 
or by any board of financiers. It is agg 
for the Government to coin money, “aa 
leave the people to supply the bullion to 











adjust supply and demand to each other; , 
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coined. This is the old thcory and it is the 
true one. It is much older than the money 
of the paper-mill and the printing press. 
It represents the best wisdom of the world 
on this subject. 





COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
XIL 








THE INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





Wits the progress of the French Revo- 
lution some very important changes made 
their way among the industrial classes, both 
in France and in other parts of Europe. In 
France the peasantry, or serfs of the feudal 
times, became to a large extent proprietors 
of small farms, and now constitute the 
largest class of independent workmen in 
the nation. In the towns the industry of 
the citizens, or bourgeoisie, as we shall call 
them, received a great stimulus from the 
new freedom; while the greater use and cost 
of machinery rendered it increasingly difficult 
for the operative to emerge from his condi- 
tion into that of an employer or undertaker. 
Meanwhile, the feeling of equality, stimu- 
lated by the Revolution, made the operative 
feel that he was depressed below his right- 
ful position—a feeling which was rendered 
the more bitter by his notion of equality, as 
implying equality of condition, and by the 
harping of the demagogues on this string. 
Thus there grew up, almost of necessity, a 
division in the working class of the towns 
between those who formed the standing 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat (as the agita- 
tors delighted to call the standing class of 
operatives; meaning by this Roman term 
for the lowest class in that republic, those 
who had only hands to work with and no 
laid-up capital). This strife appears in the 
earlier part of the Revolution. The Direct- 
ory, when Babeuf’s conspiracy broke out, 
put it down, as an attack on capital, which, 
might destroy both the republic and the 
property which was necessary for its indus- 
trial prosperity. The Directory triumphed; 
but the alienation between labor and cap- 
ital was not cured and is not in the process 
of being cured. It is this strife, or fecling 
that they have separate interests from the 
bourgeoisie and the capitalists, which now 
forms the strong point for agitation every- 
where wherever industry is flourishing; 
which gives a force to communistic argu- 
ments; which enables popular leaders to 
consolidate them into a class; which in some 
countries clouds the prospect for the future, 
affects politics in a way unknown a century 
ago, and perplexes the most adroit of states- 
men. 

It is worthy of remark how this strife of 
classes has widened the breach between the 
classes in the minds of the purties interest- 
ed and to some extent in the minds also of 
thinking persons. There are really no such 
marked lines as the communistic writers 
have drawn between men in modern socie- 
ty. The holder of a few acres of land in 
his own right, the small shopkeeper, the 
various artisans on a small scale in towns 
and villages have some resemblances to the 
proletariat and some to the bourgeoisie. Any 
fundamental change in society would bring 
no more prosperity to them: in a material 
point of view, or help them more to rise in 
the social scale. These classes, then, have no 
motive to welcome revolutions. If there 
was to be a repartition of all property in 
equal shares, their shares would be little, if 
any, increased. And all the while, in all 
the countries of Europe and America, edu- 
cation, both general and in the arts of indus- 
try, is becoming larger and more open; so 
that they may expect that their children 
will have better chances in life than they 
had when they were young. Now, these 
classes or departments of human laborers 
make up the majority of all who work for 
their living. It is, then, a minority in most 
countries that composes the discontented 
and embittered mass; it is, in the main, the 
Operatives whom improved machinery 
brings together in large establishments, who 
are able to influence each other to common 
action, who can be stiired by eloquent So- 
cialists. It is these between whom and the 
capitalists, the employers, the transporters a 
running fight subsists, with intervals of rest, 
but with no permanent peace. The fight 

does no good in the end, for strikes can 





never establish healthy relations between | tous instruction. A union of Communists | instance, in international disputes—the uni- 


employer and employed. The methods of 
getting rid of employers and capitalists only 
mitigate the evil to a slight extent. The 
state, as at present constituted, cannot do 
anything effectual to promote peace between 
the parties, except by such temporary expe- 
dients as arbitration; and so the workingmen 
take the matter into their own hands and 
form associations for themselves, 

These associations and the prominence 
given to questions of political economy may 
be said to be the characteristics of the most 
modern communistic, or we will say socialistic 
movements; for the former term is far less 
in use, partly on account of its unpleasant 
historical odor. And another peculiarity of 
the more modern times is the spread of So- 
cialism itself through European countries 
and even in both Americas. 

The history of this spread of socialistic 
opinions by association it is not easy to 
give; nor would it be edifying, unless we 
could trace some of the particulars more 
minutely than it is in our power to do with 
our materials and within our limits. As it 
is a characteristic of the age to be interna- 
tional; as clubs and associations have be- 
come far more common since the Revolu- 
tionary period began; as the operatives who 
have intelligence and education are far more 
numerous than formerly, and the circulation 
of knowledge by the system of post-offices is 
greatly facilitated, it is not strange that 
plans and views prevailing in one country 
should travel into another. Nor is it strange 
that attempts should be made to unite the 
operatives of all lands in one great associa- 
tion. 

In 1848, when Louis Philippe lost his 
throne, there was apprehension from the 
Communists in Paris, and one motive for 
the new empire was the need of a strong 
conservative government, for the continu- 
ance of social order. The same dread was 
inspired by the other revolutions which in 
quick succession followed that in France. 
The Socialists themselves were becoming 
international. Thus we find Karl Marx 
floating as a pronounced Socialist in the de- 
cade beginning with 1840 between France 
and Germany: banished from France in 
1844, and taking refuge in Belgium; ban- 
ished from Belgium, and returning to his 
native land; editing a journal in Cologne in 
1848, which was suppressed by the political 
authorities in 1849; thence fleeing to Paris, 
and ere long to London, where he has ever 
since resided. The outbreaks of ’48 revealed 
a danger to existing institutions which in 

part proceeded from the communistic leaven ; 


was then called to meet at Brussels; but the 
February Revolution in 1848 brought on a 
reaction and discouraged further move- 
ments. Several Germans who were active 
in this project appear again in the Interna- 
tional—as Marx, Engels, Liebknecht; the 
latter of whom spoke of it afterward as de- 
signed to have its headquarters at London. 

There may have been a reason for an 
association embracing all Europe, which we 
have not yet noticed. If the Communists 
could not be organized and ready for action 
everywhere at once, it would happen that, 
when the time for the ‘“‘emancipation of 
workingmen” should arrive, one nation 
would bear the brunt of the revolt, and the 
others be ready to afford it assistance. Or, 
if the existing form of society could be over- 
thrown in one land, in others the govern- 
ment could be forewarned and forearmed. 

The immediate impulse to the formation 
of the International was given in 1862, when 
the Government of France sent over to Lon- 
don a number of skilled workmen to gather 
up what information they could respecting 
the progress of the arts from the exposition 
of that year. And again, in 1863, Odger, a 
well-known English Socialist, ‘‘urged the 
holding of a general workingmen’s congress, 
in order to prevent foreign workmen from 
coming into a land where wages were high, 
and causing a decline inthem. The French 
workmen, on their return home, gained the 
assent of their comrades for the matter, and 
it was agreed that there should be a meet- 
ing at London the next year” (Jiiger). 

A meeting took place, accordingly, on the 
28th of September, at which the veteran 
conspirator, Mazzini, made an address, 
although having very little in common with 
the object for which the meeting was con- 
vened. His goal was a political one. He 
was for a strong central power, which 
should begin a movement; while the essence 
of the International movement was @ fed- 
eral association, a combination of move- 
ments in part already begun, with the social 
end in view of raising the operatives up 
over against the employers and capitalists. 
To them political power was a means; and 
to Mazzini, who seems to have had no 
thought of overthrowing society, it was an 
end. Marx also made an address and pro- 
posed a series of statutes. In his address 
there was little of agitation, and the plan of 
the association was not unfolded at large; 
but he pointed toward a system in Which 
wages should disappear, and the working- 
class should hold in their hands the means 
of production furnished by Nature. These 





and, accordingly, the police of the Conti- 
nental states increased in its preventive, as 
as wellas in its detective vigilance against 
the secret foes of order. A number of per- 





sons imbued with socialistic principles found 
England the safest country to live in. Ex- 
pression of obnoxious political or social 
opinions was there comparatively free; there 
chartism had been suppressed and _ secret 
clubs had never been the fashion; there the 
reform bill and a change in the coin laws, 
with other wise legislation having the wel- 
fare of all classes in view, quieted and in a 
measure united the nation, so that the old 
right of free speech could be safely granted 
to persons, few of whom were natives, since 
they were too insignificant to be noticed, 
although holding opinions, in the estimation 
of Englishmen, the most pernicious, 

Before the formation of the ‘Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association,” at Lon- 
don, in 1864, it had occurred to some per- 
sons to found such a union on international 
principles. As early as 1840 a society ex- 
isted in London for the benefit of German 
operatives, called the Arbetterbildungs Verein, 
which counted Englishmen, French, Swedes, 
Poles, and Hungarians among its members 
and had some connection with workingmen’s 
societies on the Continent. It is said by 
Jiiger, in his ‘‘ Socialismus,” that a woman 
of Geneva conceived the idea, in 1849, of 
uniting all associations of operatives into 
one great whole. And a little before this a 
manifesto ‘‘of the Communist party,” in 
which Marx had a leading hand, called on 
the proletariats of all lands. to unite. This 
manifesto demanded the abolition of private 
property in the soil; centralization of credit 
in a state bank; union of the means of inter- 
course in the hands of the state; national 
workshops; fertilizing and tilling the soil 





ona common prescribed plan; and gratui- 





things must become the property of the 
state, which could be effected only when 
the power of t..e state passed over into their 
hands. 

A few words are needed to explain the 
organization and working power of the In- 
ternational, which is in the main simple and 
efficient. 

The general statutes state that the asso. 
ciation is founded to serve as a center of 
union and of systematical co-operation be- 
tween the workingmen’s societies in various 
lands, which have the common aim of the 
protection, advancement, and entire eman- 
cipation of the working class. A general 
congress assembles yearly, which consists 
of deputies from the several branches, and 
determines the time and place of the next 
congress, for the assembling of which, after 
such determination, no special invitation is 
required. The congress from year to year 
fixes the seat of the general council and 
names its members. The council may add 
new members to its body; must present a 
yearly report of its proceedings; and can, in 
pressing cases, call a new congress before 
its regular time for sitting. The council 
consists of workingmen of the countries 
represented in the associations, and fills the 
places necessary for carrying on business 
out of the members of its own body. It 
serves as the medium of communication be- 
tween the various national and local groups 
of the association; ‘‘so that the workmen 
of a land may remain constantly informed 
of the movements.of their class in all other 
lands; that an investigation into the social 
condition of the various lands of Euro 
may take place at the same time and under 
common guidance; that questions of general 
interest, started by one society, may be 
taken up by all others; and that, should im- 





mediate practical steps be necessary—as, for 






ted associations may take action at the same 
time and in a uniform way.” 

Among the rules for the proceedings of 
the International, which were enacted at 
various times from 1866 onward, we men- 
tion the following: Every association, sec- 
tion, or group sends one member to the 
congress, whose expenses it is expected to 
defray. Where the number of members ex- 
ceeds five hundred, for every additional five 
hundred a new member may be sent. In 
countries where the law prohibits branch 
associations of the International deputies 
may be admitted to the congresses for the 
purposes of debate on questions of princi- 
ple only. A contribution of one penny, or 
ten centimes, is required from all sections 
and associations connected with the Inter- 
national. The plan, if fully matured, of the 
associations would be in ascending order: 
groups and sections in a city or town; federa- 
tions or unions in a place or territory 
where the different sections can unite 
together; and the General International 
Workingmen’s Association crowning all. As 
this has a general council of fifty members, 
with London for its seat, so each federation 
is expected to have a central committee or 
council and each section has its own par- 
ticular statutes. Each federation has power 
to admit or suspend local sections, and must 
make report of its doings every three months, 
The federations are expected to hold con- 
gresses statedly, and the smaller unions to 
have their own particular meetings. 

The next subject which will call for our 
attention will be the spread of the Interna- 
tional; after which we shall consider its 
action and history, especially as revealed by 
its general congresses, until 1872. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE VERMONT RESOLUTION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON. 








Since the action of our State Convention 
has appeared so prominently in the columns 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, it can hardly be 
amiss for it to have such explanation as its 
friends would give it. The resolution was 
introduced late in the session, and, after 
several unfriendly motions had been voted 
down, was put into the hands of a com- 
mittee, to report upon next year. Its pur- 
pose is to declare two things: 

First, that the Congregational churches 
are Evangelical in belief. Asa matter of 
fact, I suppose no one questions this. 
That some have been in the fellowship of 
the churches whom some others have called 
un-Evangelical has made prominent the fact 
that there is a ‘‘consensus,” a “historic 
belief,” and that variations from it drew at- 
tention and protest. When any have been 
brought to trial on questions of belief, if 
they have been acquitted, it was because 
their belief has been considered by the try- 
ing council as Evangelical; not because the 
Congregational fellowship was designed to 
hold those whose beliefs were not Evangel- 
ical. Dr. Bacon’s articles in THe INDE- 
PENDENT, Which are perhaps the strongest 
arguments which have been presented to 
the effect that no doctrinal significance at- 
taches to Congregational ordination, con- 
stantly imply that the tie which binds the 
churches is ‘‘ Evangelical Christianity.” 
This he speaks of in a recent article as the 
“‘ground” of admission of certain churches 
into ‘‘our National Congregationalism.” 
The resistance of this declaration of the 
the churches is sufficient argument against 
the assertion of its needlessness. 

The second declaration of the resolution is 
that those who remain in the fellowship of 
Congregationalists are bound to maintain its 
Evangelical character. One of the most prom- 
inent and influential churches of our order 
has in its manual, after the statement of its 
freedom from authority, these words: ‘‘ At 
the same time, itj recognizes its’ obligations 
as a Congregational church to adhere in 
doctrine to Evangelical standards and in 
practice to Congregational polity.” It is an 
obligation which almost all Congregational- 
ists would freely acknowledge and which 
has not until recently been formally denied. 

There is involved in the presentation and 
support of the resolution the assumption of 
the right of the Convention to make such 
declaration. If it be true that our standard 
of belief is the Holy Scriptures interpreted 
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commonly called Evangelical; and if one 
entering into fellowship is under obligation 
to maintain such Evangelical character to 
his interpretation and teaching, as a very 
large proportion of Congregationalists be- 
lieve, then saying so by resolution in state 
convention is in no sense legislative or ju- 
dicial. 

The fact that the arguments mainly used 
against this resolution are that it was the 
outgrowth of a conspiracy, and that it 
was aimed at a few individuals, is a very 
encouraging one. If they were true, they 
are irrevelant and are used only to discredit 
the resolution and its friends. But they are 
not true, and have been repeatedly denied 
by all who could know anything about the 
matter. Arguments so manifestly poor and 
so groundless would not be used if better 
ones were equally ready and effective. 
Every appearance at the Convention indi- 
cated that, if the resolution had been pressed 
to a vote, it would have been adopted, There 
is no evidence that its friends have lessened. 

RUTLAND, Vr. 





SOCIALISM, TEMPERANCE, AND 
WOMAN'S VOTE. 


A LECTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 
(Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, March 17th.) 


Pre_upe.—ROMANISM AND HiGH SCHOOLS. 


VovTaire said of the English people what 
might be said of any large collection of human 
beings, that they are like a glass of beer—the 
top froth, the bottom dregs, the middle excel- 
lent: This, of course, is speech not likely to be 
popular under republican institutions; but 
America is old enough to hear the truth, that 
we have a fashion-hunting, self-styled upper 
class, which is froth ; and in our great towns a 
stratum of society ignorant and unprincipled, 
and that is fitly enough typified by the dregs 
at the bottom of the cup. Opposition to high 
schools in the United States comes, as yet, 
chiefly from the froth and the dregs; and not 
from the middle of the cup of our population. 
But up and down through the middle portion 
there begins to shoot a strange yeast, thrown 
into the liquid, as I think, by a foreign priest- 
hood. If once that yeast shall connect itself 
with the upper froth and the lower dregs in 
such a way as to draw the two together and 
make cloudy the whole liquid; or if, in other 
words, Caste, Penuriousness, and Jesuitism 
become allies and attack the common-school 
system, God knows what may be the result in 
American civilization ! 

A Jesuit school history of the United States 
has lately been written by Hassard, the assist- 
ant editor of the New York Tribune. He is also 
the author of a life of Archbishop Hughes and 
of Pius [X. He was once the editor of the 
Catholic World. He was also one of the editors 
of the new “American Cyclopedia,’? which 
Professor Hitchcock says has been tampered 
with in all the passages it contains relating to 
Romanism. Hassard’s school history, which 
I now hold in my hands, is published under the 
imprimatur of the Catholic Publication Society 
(9 Barclay Street, New York). The book closes 
with a chapter in which the statement is made 
that Catholics, at the opening of our national 
career, were only one in one hundred and 
twenty of the population; but that they are 
now one in six. In view of this rapid growth 
of the Romish Church, Bishop Spalding says, 
in his introduction to the volume, that “he 
who will do most to form the character of the 
Catholic youth of America will also have done 
most to mold the future of the American peo- 
ple.” Turn Hassard’s book over cursorily, and 
the illustrations show you that it is of Jesuit 
origin, Here are pictures with Romish em- 
blems in them; and, when you look into the 
book, you find our Puritan Fathers treated with 
not a little scorn, and many misstatements of a 
grave character made concerning them, and 
everywhere the Jesuit Fathers eulogized as if 
they were the founders of America.—(Compare 
pp. 57, 67, 83, 101, 104, 180, 244, 806, and 877.) 

This “Jesuit School History of the United 
States” is only one of a series of young Cath- 
olics’ text-books which I find advertised in the 

Catholic “‘ Year Book.”’—(Sadlier’s ‘‘ Catholic 
Directory, Almanac, and Ordo for 1879,” p. 24, 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 31 Barclay Street, New 
York.) Here are seven illustrated readers, as 
to which we are assured that “The ‘Y 
Catholics’ Series of Readers’ {s thoroughly 

Catholic in all its lessons.” We have here also 

Catholic spellers and even Catholic arithme- 

tics. I do not know what expurgations Jesuits 

propose to make in the multiplication table 

Of course, there are Catholic historical eate- 

chisms, and here are four 8chool-books on 

“Ancient and Modern History,” every one of 
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them adapted from the French of Father 
Gazeau. 

In its Ecclesiastical Summary for 1879 the 
* Catholic Directory” tells us that in the United 
States in the Catholic Church there are 11 
archbishops, 52 bishops, 5,750 priests, 5,589 
churches, 2,183 chapels and stations, 23 theo- 
logical seminaries, 1,155 ecclesiastical students, 
78 colleges, 577 academies and select schoole, 
1,958 parish schools, 242 asylums, 103 hospitals, 
and a Catholic population of 6,375,630. 


What is the attitude of this vast body of 
ecclesiastics toward the American common- 
school system? Precisely that of the Papal 
Syllabus. I do not assail the Romish laity; but 
the aim of the Romish priesthood, and espe- 
cially of Jesuit educators, is to sow disaffec- 
tion everywhere against all schools not under 
the predominant control of the Romish Church, 
At Pittsburgh, lately, the high school came 
near being abolished, through the influence 
of three Jesuits on the daily press of that 
city, All the Jesnits in America are under the 
control of one man at Washington. The Navy 
Department, in spite of its present Protestant 
head, is so filled with Romish officers that it is 
commonly called the Catholic Department. 
Italian Jesuits, driven out of Victor Emanual’s 
kingdom, planted themselves a few years ago 
in New Mexico. They have so controlled leg- 
islation there that lately a bill passed Congress 
annulling a Romish law in this territory. The 
vicar-general of New Mexico issued an official 
notice to the press urging editors not to favor 
the American common schools. The vicar- 
general of Boston, ina public lecture in this 
city, March 12th, said: “The attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward the public schools of 
this country, so far as we can determine from” 
—what? From the necessities of the case? 
From American public sentiment ? From con- 
stitutions adopted here by our own popula- 
tion? No. ‘The attitude of the Catholic 
Church, so far as we can determine from papa) 
documents, the decrees of the Council of Bal- 
timore, and the pastorals of several bishops, is 
one of non-approval of the system itself, of 
censure of the manner of conducting them 
that prevails in most places, and of solemn ad- 
monition to pastors and parents to guard 
against the dangers to faith and morals arising 
from frequenting them” (Report in Advertiser 
of March 18th). Father Phelan, of 8t. Louis, 
affirmed not long ago, with high ecclesiastical 
approval, that he would as soon send his chil- 
dren into a pest- house as into the public 
schools 

When-—moving as your outlook committee, 
and glad toact in that capacity—I go from 
side to side of the Mississippi Valley, and come 
back and makea report, in which I include Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati, and St. Louis and Louis- 
ville, T am sometimes told by local editors, who 
travel little, that there is no great opposition to 
high schools among Romanists—in sight from 
Beacon Hill! {do not speak of Romanists at 
large ; but of a foreign priesthood. ‘The field 
of view I would keep before you is not New 
England ; but the nation, Now and then even a 
Protestant religious paper opposes high schools 
in a local contest, and is apparently blind 
to the wider horizons of the national outlook. 
A religious denominational journal is much 
like a box turtle. 1t not only has not equal 
sensitiveness to its environment in every direc- 
tion; but in several directions it has no sensi- 
tiveness at all tothe signs of the times. You 
cannot get out of it the truth as to other denom- 
inations; and not always asto itsown. The 
denominational editor, who is merely such, 
needs to travel in order to fit himself to fill the 
position of an outlook committee. [Applause.] 
I am not assailing the whole religious press ; 
for a part of that of Boston and New York is 
ergphasizing vigorously the danger of the attack 
now making on the high schools in the United 
States. Face to face with the unnoticed signs 
of Romish conspiracy against the high schools, 
I find a part of the Protestant religious press 
fanning the disaffection of an ignorant portion 
ot our population against these same institu- 
tions. Iturn to that part of the religious press 
and say: ‘‘ Ht tu Brute!” The youth of the land 
are here stabbed, as Cesar was, by a hand from 
which there was just expectation of succor. 


The president of Colorado College issued 
March 15th a very significant circular on Jesuit 
educators in America ; andhere are a few of its 
incisive sentences : ‘‘ The statement in the Bos- 
ton Monday Lecture of Monday, February 
24th, 1879, to the effect that there is a wide- 
spread and systematic opposition to American 
high schools on the part of foreign priests, is 
correct. In Colorado the Romanists are doing 
far more than all other Christian denomina- 
tions. In their principal convent five-sevenths 
of the pupils are from Protestant families. 
They have made great strides in California, 
@aving five colleges for young men and two 
academies for young women, with a hundred 
and four papal professors, and numbering in 
1876 more pupils by 1,000 than were enrolled in 
1870 in all the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 





and Episcopal schools, military academies, state 
normal schools, and the California University. 





The Jesuits are now planning systematically to 
gain political control in the Republic. The Pa- 
pacy has always sought temporal power; but 
the political scheming of the Jesuits has made 
them intolerable to civilized states. Even 
Brazil turned them out in 1874, and in the pet- 
ty Romish states of Central America it was ex- 
pressly stipulated in a treaty between Guate- 
mala and San Salvador that the latter state 
should expel the Jesuits. Jesuitism is not 
Romanism. Protestants ought to gain the best 
Romanists by uncovering the plots of the 
Jesuits and building against them.’’—(Circular 
of Colorado College, by President E. P. Ten- 
ney.) 

It is no pleasure for me to call attention to 
this conspiracy ; but it is my duty to do so, 
however much unpopularity I may incur. [Ap- 
plause.] If it shall please Providence to show 
me the sand-lots and the shores of the Pacific, 
I shall have no greater delight than to act as 
your outlook committee at the Golden Gate. 
If it shall please Providence to show me Salt 
Lake City, and any evils there, I shall have no 
greater delight than to act, as I have for the 
last four years, as your studious flying scout. 
It is my fortune or misfortune to go up and 
down the land—I cannot avoid doing so in the 
work Providence puts upon me ; and I see pub- 
lic men frequently. I meet many kinds of pub- 
lic authorities. And I believe the president of 
Colorado College is right when he calls public 
attention to this conspiracy in words which ex- 
perience will justify in another half century in 
a manner that will awaken all the people. You 
will thank us then, if you look back to our early 
warning on the topic; and you will curse us 
then, if you find that we were gagged by any 
fear of unpopularity. [Applause. | 


My opinion is that primary education merely 
is not enough to prepare citizens for the duties 
of their career in the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] President Elfot said, in New York, 
not long ago, that merely primary education 
never has saved a people from the political 
dangers of universal suffrage, and probably 
never will. When George Combe was in this 
city, he said that the education your Boston 
schools gave to the average citizens was only 
about enough to prepare them for the amount 
of political power the masses of the people have 
in Prussia and Austria. We must in some way 
give large numbers of the population an educa- 
tion such that they can intelligently direct their 
own training. lhold thata man who has not 
been through more than the primary school 
does not know how to select his own reading 
very profitably, Seven times out of ten he may 
mistake bad reading for good, and may easily 
be misled by plausible demagogues—not only 
in politics, but in religion. [{Applause.] He 
may be misled in science itself, if he has not 
enough education to enable him to sift books 
aud turn to the best leadership with some con- 
fidence that he has chosen right. The rich do 
not depend on the high schools. They can 
take advantage of our best endowed academies; 
they can pay for the very best instruction in 
private schools. But our great middle class are 
molded by the high-school system into sympa- 
thy with the best thought of the age and the 
best public leaders. If you break the link of 
good secondary education, there will be no con” 
nection between your best thought and the 
masses of the people. It will be exceedingly 
hard to make your best thinkers sympathize 
with the people; and yet more hard to make the 
people sympathize with your best thinkers. It 
is the glory of the American civilization that 
her secondary education brings into sympathy 
with each other the masses and the best trained 
minds; and when that sympathy ceases you 
willhave opened a dyke, and through the gap 
God only knows what surges of salt and bitter- 
ness may burst across the land! I regard the 
high school, next to the church, as the chief 
barrier against communistic and socialistic in- 
roads from the howling sea of an ignorant and 
unprincipled population. [Applause.] Give 
me the high school, under generally Christian 
influences; give me good secondary education 
in the United States; give me developed 
thoughtfulness in the masses ; and I have little 
fear from the inroads of Socialism and Com- 
munism. The Church will then be able to 
grapple with the difficulties that surround the 
theme. But if you allow the people to petrify 
under merely parochial schools, nobody can 
reach the masses of the population except the 
ecclesiastic, and he only the part of the mass 
that lies nearest to him. Give New England 
only the parochial Romish schools in her man- 
ufacturing populations, and in a century her 
factory towns will become a New Ireland. She 
is a New Ireland already in some city wards. 
[Applause. ] 

You say it isa socialistic principle I am de- 
fending, and you think the rich ought not to 
be called on to help the poor beyond their own 
wishes. The socialistic principle is, let every- 
body be helped by the state. The co-operative 
principle is, help those who cannot help them- 
selves, I hold that the children of the poor 
need help to obtainan education. The demand 
for education is in an inverse intensity to the 
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need of it. When you give state aid tothe 
high school, you are only taking the necessary 
steps to make safe and permanent the liberties 
of American citizenship. State aid to high 
schools is no more socialistic than state aid to 
military, naval, and agricultural schools. You 
have state universities; but I am not asking 
you to open colleges freely to everybody. Iam 
not supposing that we are to open technical 
schools to everybody ; but I should advocate 
opening them to every one who can pay a small 
tuition fee. There will very soon be an attack 
made on the industrial and technical and agri- 
cultural, and perhaps against military and 
naval schools, aided by Government, if we allow 
the thoughtless clamor against state aid to high 
schools to go unrebuked. If we permit a sus- 
pension of the activities of the high schools, 
very soon this liquid in the cup of our civiliza- 
tion will grow cloudy from top to bottom. A 
certain order of rich men believe in caste and 
do not like taxes for high schools. Already the 
whisper grows loud in the Southern States that 
the money of whites must not support high 
schools for black men. This is the opinion on 
the Gulf—not of a majority as yet, but of a 
powerful minority. ‘‘ We must not give equal 
educational facilities to the blacks and whites ”’ 
—that is the cry of a very powerful party in the 
South. That foam of aristocracy in the old 
slave states is at the top of the cup; the dregs of 
the Northern city populations are at the bottom; 
and the two are manipulated by this priestly 
yeast, shooting from the one to the other. What 
I fear is the ultimate cloudiness of the whole 
cup, and such cloudiness that God’s light can- 
not shoot through it and enlighten us when we 
need inner illumination. 

Give me that kind of secondary instruction 
which our fathers planned for. Give me that 
kind of primary instruction which we have had 
for an hundred years. Give me no text-books 
seamed through and through with sectarian 
partisanship. 

Cotton Mather’s bones lie yonder on Copp’s 
Hill. If the Romanists were to dig them up 
and cast them into the sea, and found above 
the grave a cathedral, the nation would be 
roused. Jesuitical text-books used for the in- 
struction of six millions of our population are 
a spade which digs up our fathers’ bones and 

asts them forth to bleach under the winds of 
ridicule, and founds upon the spot where they 
lie the basis of a purely sectarian propagand- 
ism. Am I to be blamed for opening my lips 
here, when the whispers of this conspiracy fill 
all the hissing dark around me? Look into 
the corners, look beneath the surface of Ameri- 
can civilization; and at the same time from 
afar keep your eyes upon the beacon of @ 
united citizenship, and of that universal the- 
ocracy, the hope of founding which led, asa 
pillar of cloud and fire, our fathers through the 
wilderness of our early history. (loud ap- 
plause. | 





; THe LECTURE. 

Near the grave of Lincoln a magnificent state- 
house has lately been invaded by an army of 
mothers and daughters who brought with them 
a petition almost a mile in length, and which 
now hangs in festoons around the legislative 
chamber of Illinois. It contained the signa- 
tures of one hundred and ten thousand persons, 
who ask, not for the granting of the ballot to 
women in regard to the political multiplex and 
melstrom of party activity; not for municipal 
and town suffrage for women; and not even for 
a vote for her concerning the education of her 
children, although this has already been granted 
to her by New Hampshire,a conservative New 
England state. This petition is for a narrower 
right and afar morerestricted opportunity. Its 
strength is in its moderation. It asks simply 
that, when local option in any town or city is to 
be exercised as to temperance laws, women of 
legal age, who fulfill the other conditions re- 
quired of male voters, may be allowed to ex- 
press their opinion on the simple and not at all 
bewildering inquiry whether liquor shall be 
sold or not. 

You say that we have already enough igno- 
rant suffrage. You say that we have a sufli- 
ciently extensive tract of absenteeism at the 
polls and of unused ballots in every election. 
With John Bright, you are horrified at the care. 
lessness of voters as to the use of their political 
powers. It may be that you secretly believe 
that the natural operation of universal suffrage, 
except in great cases, when all the voters come 
out, is to lift the scoundrel class to the summit 
of affairs. You think that I am about to make 
an insidious plea in favor of the driving of an 
entering wedge for woman’s suffrage into the 
riven oak of American institutions, and that 
manhood suffrage has already shown itself to 
be a mischievous glut, that may tear that oak 
into splinters of such shape that they never can 
be hewn into fit building material for perma 
nent political institutions. You are prejudiced 
against the position I am about to take this 
morning, because you suppose I stand here to 
defend woman suffrage at large, or that Iam to 
claim for women a right to vote in municipal 
and town affairs. 
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sition to offer to woman’s demand for the right 
to vote in city elections; but the absence of 
opposition must not be taken for entire acqui- 
escence in even the bill that a majority in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, under the gilded 
dome yonder, has recommended as to municipal 
suffrage for women. As represented by the 
majority of her legislative committee, that late- 
ly held a hearing on the topic of the largest 
application of women’s suffrage to political 
affairs, Massachusetts recommends a constitu- 
tional amendment admitting women not only to 
the right to vote, but to the right to hold office. 
Unless the men on that committee are absolute- 
ly insane in opening the whole door; unless 
they are to be sent to the lunatic asylum for 
swinging the gates before woman’s suffrage 
open to the utmost, you must not think me 
utterly wild this morning for opening them 
hardly far enough to enable you to see that the 
gates are ajar. [Laughter.] 

Woman’s suffrage is asked for by its friends 
because, in their opinion, it is a natural right, a 
civil right, and for the benefit of society. It is 
on the latter ground only that the demand for 
woman’s vote in questions as to temperance 
laws is made. This latter ground is by far the 
most defensible of the three positions. 


Even with conservative menI claim a hear- 
ing, on the ground of the comparative modera- 
tion and sobriety of my plea. I open the gate 
to woman’s suffrage only so far as England has 
done. I open it only as far as Scotland has 
done. No;I donot open it as far. I open it 
less widely than England does ; for she gives to 
tax-paying women the right to vote in munic- 
ipal and town affairs. {Applause.}] I am ask- 
ing for less than that. But I am not criticising 
England. Iam not criticising the majority of 
the Massachusetts committee. With his ex- 
cellency, the governor of this honored com- 
monwealth, [ believe that so many are in favor 
of a constitutional amendment permitting 
woman suffrage in its fullest range that the 
time has come when the opinion of the people 
at large ought to be asked as to the propriety 
of making such an amendment. [(Applause.] 
You say it is an entering wedge to ask the peo- 
ple what they think about that amendment. 
Well, you believe in the people. Do you not? 
You are willing, many of you, although you 
are opposed to woman’s suffrage at large, to 
have the question go to the people on that 
amendment. Iam sure I am willing to have 
that done, and I am meditating as to which 
way Iwill vote. [Laughter.] If the narrower 
proposition cane before me to give women the 
right to vote iu municipal and town affairs, I 
should have far fess hesitation than in regard to 
this wide, large measure. 

On the vexed theme of female suffrage you 
know that my principle is that women’s rights 
should come by evolution, and not by revolu- 
tion. I want a little of women’s rights tried 
first; and then, if the experience is bad, we can 
go back on our track. If the experience is 
good, wé can go forward. Let us be conserva- 
tive; but let us not be unimprovable. I repel 
indignantly the insinuations of any who think 
that Iam making a plea for woman’s temper- 
ance vote with the hope of advancing woman’s 
suffrage at large. If the nose of the camel 
enters the tent, his whole body will soon be in 
it, yousay. Well; but there isatiger in the 
tent already, and if the camel were to displace 
him we could spare a considerable amount of 
room. What I want is not an entering wedge, 
but an appeal to experience. Divide the ques- 
tion as to woman’s suffrage. There are many 
forms in which woman’s ballot is asked for : as, 
for example, on all questions as to which men 
vote; or on municipal and town questions 
only; oron educational questions only; or on 
temperance questions only. Wyoming, with 
results which I believe to be good, has tried the 
first; New Hampshire has tried the third of 
these methods; Ilinois is asked to try the last. 
Massachusetts, without a constitutional amend- 
ment, might srant municipal suffrage to 
women. Ju Sewall says thiscan be done, 
We now require the same qualifications for 
town and city voters, on the one hand, and for 
voters for state officers, on the other hand ; but 
the truth is that we had one hundred and 
thirty-two years of experience in this common- 
Wealth of a different set of qualifications on 
those two points. For that extent of time, 
ending in the year 1822, the qualifications of 
town voters were always more liberal than 
those required by the charter and the constitu- 
tion for the former class. The qualifications 
for voters for state and town officers are now 
exactly the same. But now, as from the be- 
ginning, the former are regulated by the con- 
stitution and the latter by the general court. 
—(See Judge Sewall’s argument, Woman’s 
Journal, February, 1878.) 

If the change does not require an amendment 
to the constitution, municipal suffrage for 
women will be a very safe experiment. We 
can recede from it. If municipal suffrage for 
women were tried, we should have the evils of 
women’s suffrage exhibited on a small scale; 
and then the opponents of the measure will be 
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enabled to appéal to the record of experience 


against the enlargement of suffrage for women. | 


If, on the other hand, this measure should act 
the other way, then God forbid that I should 
go against the law of the survival of the fittest ! 
Where are the opponents of municipal suf- 
frage for women, that they are not willing to 
try this experiment? They say that families 
would be broken up, and that woman would 
cease to be loveable if she were to go to the 
polls. Well, woman has gone to the polls in 
Great Britain quite a while, and I have to an- 
nounce here this morning that British families 
are not yet broken up. [Applause]. Woman 
has had the right for years, as a tax-payer of 
Great Britain, to vote in city and town elections; 
and the British fireside is yet ablaze. The grant- 
ing of municipal suffrage in Great Britain to 
woman has not been accountable for any 
great amount of mischief. In Scotland woman 
has had certain rights as to educational laws; 
and we do not hear that she has been clamor- 
ing there for impossibilities. I believe that 
the experience of England has substantially 
justified the giving of the ballot to tax-paying 
women who are not represented by any head 
ofa family. Under English law a woman who 
is married cannot be a tax-payer, for her proper- 
ty belongs to her husband. The gift of the vote 
to women in England, when she is a tax-payer, 
is, therefore, somewhat in the nature of a 
gift to the head of a family as the representa- 
tive of property. Evenif you are not willing 
to introduce a property qualification in such 
form as England has adopted, still the substan- 
tial justice of the matter is the same on this as 
on the other side of the sea. 

Iam perfectly aware how complicated the 
question as to a property qualification for voting 
is in woman’s case. Woman suffragists them- 
selves are not agreed as to the matter. Here 
are certain rich ladies, who pay high taxes. 
You give them a vote, but perhaps they are no 
more qualified to use the suffrage intelligently 
than the school-mistress, who could hardly pay 
a poll-tax. [Applause.] The question is whether 
we should not be introducing into society 
class distinctions and class animosities, if we 
were to adopt municipal suffrage for women 
on the basis of property qualifications not 
required of men. I am more than a little shy 
about such an innovation. 

Municipal suffrage for women is saddled 
with a great number of difficulties that do not 
belong to this topic of temperance suffrage. 
The Illinois movement makes no appeals to 
class animosity. 

Here is the language of the famous petition: 

“FOR GOD AND HOME, AND NATIVE LAND, 
HOME-PROTECTION PETITION, 

Itummois Woman's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNioN. 

‘* To the Senate and House of Representatives 
the State of MUinois : ¢ 

‘« Whereas, in these years of temperance work 
the argument of defeat in our contest with the 
saloons has taught us that our efforts are 
merely palliative of a disease in the body poll- 
tic, which can never be cured until law and 
moral suasion go hand and hand in our beloved 
state; and 

— Whereas, the instincts of self-protection 
and of apprehension for the safety of her chil- 
dren, her tempted loved ones, and her home, 
render woman the natural enemy of the saloons: 
Therefore, a petitioners, men and women of 
the State of Ilinois, having at heart the protec- 
tion of our homes from their worst enemy, the 
legalized traffic in strong drink, do hereby 
earnestly pray pe honorable body that by 
suitable legislation it may be provided that in 
the State of Dlinois the question of licensing, at 
any time, in any locality, the sale of any andall 
intoxicating drinks (including wine and beer), 
shall be submitted to and determined by ballot, 
in which women of lawful age shall be privi- 
es take part, in the same manner as men, 
when voting on the question of license.’’ 


The essential parts of the bill the Illinois Leg- 
islature is asked to pass are these: 


*‘ No licenses for the sale of spirituous or in- 
toxicating liquors shall be granted, in any city 
or town, unless such city or town shall vote to 
authorize the issue thereof each year, as herein- 
after provided. Provided, however, that 
licenses may be issued, in the discretion of the 
municipal authorities, to druggists and apothe- 
caries to sell for medicinal, mechanical, and 
chemical purposes only. 

“The vote shall be by ballot; and ballots 
shall be ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ in answer to the 
question : ‘Shall the mayor and aldermen (or 
selectmen) be authorized to grant licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating lNquors in this city (or 
town)? 

‘¢ Any woman possessing the other qualifica- 
tions for voting now established by law may 
apply to one of the assessors of the city or 
town in which she has residence to be assessed 
fora poll tax, and shall be so assessed; and 
upon payment thereof she may apply to the 
proper board of registration of voters in such 
city or town, not later than the Saturday pre- 
ceding such day of voting, and it shall be the 
duty of such board, upon being satisfied that 
she possesses the other qualifications required 
of voters, to place her name on the voting list 
for use at such meetings; and she shall con- 
tinue to be so assessed each year, until she shall 
otherwise request in writing ; and so long as 
such qualifications continue to exist she shall 
have at all meetings bem ee this act all the 

of a legally qualified voter. 

. ‘ All licenses : nted under the provisions 
of this act, and of the act of which this is an 
amendment, shall contain, in addition to the 
name of the licensee, the name of the owner of 
the premises u n which the business is to be 

ied on. e clerk of each city and town 
shall keep a complete record of all ligensees, 
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with their bondsmen, and of the owners of the 
premises upon which the business is to be 
carried on in each case, which record shall at 
all times be open to public inspection.” 

There are five states in our nation that are 
being brought up abreast of the line of this 
proposed legislation, and Massachusetts is one 
of the number. Legislatures have usually 
given a respectful hearing in favor of woman 
suffrage on the temperance vote. What is 
more significant, the advocates of this moder- 
ate measure have had a good hearing among 
their critics. I suppose that women in general 
are not in favor of the large application of 
woman suffrage—or, at least, not yet ; but Ihave 
information from North, South, East, and 
West that this modified measure in regard to 
temperance laws has their general support. All 
the names on record in favor of the wider 
measure are, of course, in favor of the nar- 
rower, and every defender of the former is a 
defender of the latter. The less is included in 
the greater. 

In Chicago two boys, one seven years and 
one eleven years of age, were made so drunk in 
a saloon that they rolled in the gutter. The 
widowed mother of another mere boy went to 
the spot of infamy and drew her child out upon 
the sidewalk and endeavored to walk home 
with him; but was herself thrust into the 
street. The saloon-keeper came out, tore the 
boy from the widow’s embrace, and pushed 
him back into his den; and she went home, 
weeping over the ruin of her son. A citizen’s 
league took up the widow’s cause, and suc- 
ceeded in punishing the brutish proprietor and 
causing the boy to reform. An investigation 
has shown that more than a quarter of all the 
arrests in Chicago and of the commitments to 
the House of Correction are of minors, twenty 
years old and under. The statement is pub- 
lished that 30,000 boys and girls patronize the 
city’s drinking places, 1,000 of which were 
largely supported by their patronage. The 
activity of the friends of temperance dimin- 
ished the juvenile arrests for 1878 by 2,000, as 
compared with 1877 ; but the ruin of the young 
progresses yet at a fearful rate. What Miss 
Frances Willard wants, and what the women 
of Illinois who are petitioning the legislature 
at Lincoln’s grave ask for,is that this widow 
may see the face of a just judge. The petition 
is that the widow who has her family to pro- 
tect may herself be protected by the arm of her 
brethren in the state [applause], and that she 
may find the saloon-keeper put under a public 
ban, not only by the votes of the careless dwell- 
ers in the slums, and not only by the legisla- 
tion of males; but by the swift thunderbolts of 
her own and of her sisters’ indignation poured 
out upon those places where the family is un- 
dermined. [Loud applause.) That is what 
home protection means in the concrete. That 
widow and these children mean not Chicago 
only ; but New York, and Cincinnati, and Bos- 
ton, and every city and town in the nation. 
This widow and her children represent American 
civilization, and the question is whether you 
will give the widow power to make law on this 
one point. Say she is half daft politically; say 
no woman can reason; say all that you please 
in support of the nonsense that is often uttered 
against woman’s rights; you can but admit 
there is great natural justice in allowing the 
issue, in a town where the question arises 
whether liquor is to be sold or not, to be deter- 
mined by the counting of this widow’s vote as 
well as by the vote of that saloon-keeper. 
[Great applause. } 

Why should women be allowed to vote in 
cases of local option as to temperance laws ? 

1. It is more difficult for a woman to obtain 
a livelihood alone than for a man to do so; and 
so she has a deeper interest than man in the 


home. 

A colossal fact that and one that will reward 
the attention of law-makers. It is harder for 
@ woman to start in a trade than for a man to 
doso. A man expects to continue his trade 
independently. A woman expects to be mar- 
ried, and to unite her business with that of her 
husband. For a thousand other reasons the 
womanleft alone is worse off than the man ; and 
so her feeling asto home is usually more in- 
tense than man’s, to say nothing of her native 
endowments. We are told by the physiologists 
that God has given women home attachments 
such as men rarely possess, and that on the 
average her heart is deeper and more intense 
than man’s concerning the protection of chil- 
dren and all the interests of the family fire- 


side. . 
2. Woman’s love of home is the natural an- 


tagonist of the enemies of the home, and 
among these perhaps the most mischievous is 
intemperance. 

8. Woman is less intemperate than man, and 
so could be trusted to give a purer vote on tem- 
perance laws. 

That is a large fact, although I cannot state 
it without apparent discourtesy to the sex. In 
the froth of society there are sparkles of strong 
drink—God quench them !—and in the dregs 
we have the rills of intemperance, mixing the 
mire ; but in the middle class of society, which 
makes up the great body of the people, woman 








is pure. She is there lifted utterly out of this 
slough in which man staggers and falls pros- 
trate out of every rank in life. As far less in- 
temperate than man, woman is more likely to 
have a balanced, sound mind on this theme, 
take her allin all. [Applause.] 

4, Woman is less complicated with party in- 
trigue and political ambition, with desire for 
office and with business at large ; and so would 
be more free than men to give a vote on the 
merits of the case. 

5. A temperance vote by women would bea 
test by which the theory of woman’s suffrage 
could be tried on a restricted scale, without dan- 
ger. 

6. It would not be an entering wedge, but 
only an appeal to experience ; and the latter, as 
it should reveal good or bad tendencies in the 
theory, would decide the result. 

7. Rumsellers oppose the temperance vote of 
women. I suppose that nothing has ever 
stirred the rumsellers of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati quite so much as this movement 
to give the temperance vote to women. If you 
will show me what rumsellers do not want, I 
will show you what I want. 

8. The temperance vote is asked for by 
women in overwhelming numbers, most of 
whom are not female suffragists. 

9. Such a change as woman’s temperance 
ballot asks for is not connected with high theo- 
ries as to natural rights to suffrage, nor as to 
property qualifications. 

10. Under English law, women paying taxes 
can vote in municipal and town elections ; and 
this wider privilege, which has worked well, 
includes the narrower one of women’s temper- 
ance vote. 

11, In questions where the decision is so easy 
as that between license and no license, woman’s 
vote would not often be unintelligent, and so 
would not add to the mass of the ignorant suf- 
frage. 

12. In questions so important to the home as 
those relating to temperance laws, woman’s 
vote would not often be unused, and so would 
not add essentially to the dangers of absentee- 
ism at the polls and of wnexercised suffrage. 

Pardon me if I say that, when on the Berkshire 
Hills a law concerning temperance is enforced 
by the legislature on Beacon Hill, there may be 
some feeling in the sunset that there has been 
a conspiracy in the sunrise, and that a law so 
passed may not be, perhaps, quite according to 
justice. But if, in local option, each town 
votes and woman votes, how tremendously do 
you strengthen the local sentiment in favor of 
the execution of the law! When woman is 
allowed to vote on the simple question of 
license or no license, and votes against it, how 
subtly do you appeal tothe colossal force of 
chivalry; how do you appeal to the chureh; 
how do you appeal to the degraded saloon- 
keeper himself; how do you appeal, in the 
name of suffering homes and of ehildren on 
the verge of ruin, for the stern execution of a 
law adopted under such holy sanction! [Tama 
prohibitiontst. In spite of the figures that 
have been published to show the contrary, I 
am convinced that under the license law of this 
commonwealth more cases were carried into 
the waste-basket than there were under the 
prohibitory law itself, which you said could not 
be executed and, therefore, ought to be re- 
pealed. The license law has not been as 
well executed as the prohibitory law was in 
this commonwealth. [Applause.]—“See W. F. 
Spaulding’s argument before the legislative 
committee at this winter’s hearings on license.) 
If you want public sentiment to execute tem- 
perance laws, give woman a vote on temper- 
ance. If you want public sentiment to execute 
educational laws, give woman a vote on edu- 
cation. If the evolution proceeding from these 
two changes is good, then God will bring the 
revolution ; and, if it is bad, we shall return to 
the path of the fathers, At any rate, give us 
the reading test; let us shut out all from suff- 
rage who, born after 1900, will not learn to 
read and write and are warned in advance. If 
you will take away all the evils of ignorant 
suffrage among men, free society will not be 
ruined by any evils that may spring from the 
educational and temperance vote in the hands 
of women. 

Woman’s temperance vote is so likely to save 
the home and wreck the saloon that it is worth 
full trial. Woman’s love of home is the natural 
enemy of the saloon; and I say, God give free 
course to woman’s demand for the temperance 
ballot, until, under home protection, the saloon 
is throttled by woman’s superb attachment to 
her children. 

I am not, I hope, aman of one idea. We part 
to-day from the subject of Socialism; but you 
know that, in discussing this disease, I have not 
confined myself to the eulogy of any one anti- 
dote. Among the remedies on which I have 
insisted are education for factory children, co- 
operation, industrial partnerships, labor bu- 
reaus, building societies, model lodging houses, 
Sabbath laws, anti-tramp laws, arbitration 
boards, natural as distinct from starvation 
wages, temperance legislation, and woman’s 
vote in regard to temperance laws. More than 
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upon anything else, I have insisted on church 
activity as a remedy for the perils of universal 
suffrage; and if, as we now separate, to see 
each other’s faces perhaps no more forever, I 
could once for all picture my thoughts as to 
America and the vexed world with sufficient 
vividness to impress the memory permanently, 
I would say, reverently and with unflinching 
conviction, that the short road out of all polit- 
ical disease, and the only road, is the one which 
begins at Mount Sinai, and passes through the 
valley of Gethsemane, and ascends theslope of 
Calvary, and persuades the bruised and stagger- 
ing ages to throw down their burden before the 
Cross. [Prolonged applause. } 





Sanitary, 


HEALTH OF OTHER ANIMALS AS 
RELATED TO THAT OF MAN. 


WHATEVER may be the diversity of view as 
to the origin of the human race or as to the re- 
lations of species, there is so much compara- 
tive in the physical study of animals that it is 
quite necessary to study the animal kingdom 
in tolo, Studies in comparative anatomy and 
physiology are constantly becoming more 
erudite. Many of our best medical lecturers 
spend much of their time amid bones and 
sinews and muscles that are not human. Be- 
sides, it has been claimed that the love of vivi- 
section borders on cruelty, and that great pro- 
fessors like to torment little rabbits. The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
fs abroad. We arein hearty sympathy with 
its members; but yet believe that so much 
ood comes from these comparative studies, 
and that it is so possible to conduct them with 
proper regard to the gentler virtues, that we 
would not wholly deny this resort of science 
for the progress of art. Many of the laws, 
both as to health and disease, are safely ad- 
duced from experiments made on the brute 
creation. There is needof great exactness and 
also of acareful testing as tothe different func- 
tions of the lower animals, and as to modified 
effects produced by remedies. Yet experience 
shows that much of our knowledge of various 
remedies comes through this line. Either the 
knowledge must not be obtained or must be 
sought at a risk to the human species, if not 
secured in this way. Our experience has been 
that these operators are neither cruel nor mali- 
cious, One of the most famous has always in- 
terested us by his tender care of pets and by 
the respect he always shows for the feelings of 
those whom he uses as servants for beneficent 
purposes. 

Sometimes in actual diseases we seem close 
analogues of the lower races. A disease of the 
horse conveyed to the cow furnishes us the ves- 
icle from which we obtain the secretion by 
which we prevent small-pox. Whether the 
original disease first occurred in man and was 
then communicated to animals is not quite de- 
termined. Glanders and farcy are diseases of 
horses not unfrequently communicated to man. 
There are several other diseases in which the 
resemblance is marked and the suspicion of 
communication weighty. 

In the whole study of epidemiology we wet 
some very important facts from tracing the 
progress of cattle epidemics. 

The Texas cattle disease, which destroyed so 
many thousands of animals, was communicated 
only a short distance, and to cattle either herd- 
ing with those affected or following them in 
their pastures or pathways. Often herds buta 
few yards off, kept in an adjoining field, entire- 
ly escaped. It was a disease, probably, only in- 
fective through the medium of the secretions, 
and has in this regard many facts parallel to 
those about cholera. 

Pig typhoid has points of resemblance to the 
filth disease so similarly named in human kind. 
The trichine in pork is among the most won- 
derful studies in parasitic life. The transfer to 
human muscle through food, the escape of the 
parasite from the power of the digestive organs, 
and its multiplication and strange disaster to all 
muscular fiber is of itself a phenomenon. 

Fifty-five parasitic diseases are numbered in 
man, and it is yet a study how many of those 
of animals are exchangeable. 

In some respects we are able to study epi- 
demics in animals more favorably than in man. 
They do not so readily transfer themselves 
without guidance. We ought to be able to 
make minuter studies as to the laws of their in- 
crease and extension than can be made in close- 
ly populated cities, where so many human epi- 
demics gain headway. 

The epizootic among horses which traveled 
over the North American Continent in 1878 is 
still a marvelous study, as showing how an in- 
fection may move along with the air, and 
attack a certain class of animals whee 
found. The same influenza is said to have pre- 
vailed among men, when it was called the Ty- 
ler grip. But this savors more of polities than 
of historical accuracy. Asa horse disease, it is 
claimed to have occurred before ; but descrip- 
tions are doubtful. Prof. Andrew Smith, of 


the Ontario Veterinary College, believes this epi- 
zootic originated about 15 miles from Toronto, 
Canada. It was identified in Canada Septem- 
ber30th Itreached New York City by October 
20th, and there destroyed between 1,800 and 
2,000 horses. It reached Philadelphia October 
26th, and traveled South and West, reach- 
ing New Orleans November 2lst, Texas 
November 20th, St. Louis December 16th) 
California March 13th, 1878. It passed into 
Mexico in February, 1878, and reached San Sal- 
vador, in Central America, in August, 1873, 
where it seemed to pause before the Isthmus. 
It was often noted that horses kept in stables 
and never let out, where it prevailed, until the 
epidemic had passed, as a rule, escaped. Of 
those fully exposed, very few were unaffected. 
The student of human epidemiology cannot 
afford to pass overthis and other like epizodtics 
as he studies the laws of those great epidemics 
which have similar speed and travel on to 
reach human kind. 

Just now pleuro-pneumonia among cattle is 
attracting attention, from its alleged presence 
in Brooklyn and at some other points, Orders 
have already been issued as to quarantine. 
The English market is on the alert, and New 
Jersey has given her governor full power at 
any time to authorize a protective cattle com- 
mission. In Middle Europe this plague is 
said to date 100 years back. ‘he pathology 
of those days and the clinical (?) histories, of 
course, were 80 inexact that it is hard to assert 
beyond contradiction. 


In America we attribute its arrival to a Ger- 
man cow landed at Brooklyn in 1843. In 1847 
and 1850 it appeared from new importations. 
In 1859 it arose from importations in Massa- 
chusetts, and made such headway that in April, 
1860, the legislature made an appropriation of 
$10,000; soon increased to $20,000. So threaten- 
ing did it become that an extra session of the 
legislature was convened in May of the same 
year, and new powers given. The facts and its 
prevalence fully sustained the necessity. It 
was not until Dec., 1867, that Dr. Thayer and 
Mr. Preston made their final report, in which 
they congratulated the commonwealth on their 
success ‘‘in eradicating one of the worst forms 
of contagious disease which has been found 
among cattle.’ Their report was a valuable 
contribution not only to cattle, but to men. 
It is a good time to direct the attention of all 
to a fellow-feeling wondrous kind, and also to 
arouse the medical profession to a close study 
of such diseases. This is important for their 
own knowledge of human disease, and also that 
they may aid the very few competent veterina- 
rians we have. 


Biblical Research, 


A LATE paper by Dr. Oppert before the Socie- 
ty of Biblical Archeology shows the difference 
that existed between the contract tablets of 
Babylonia and those of Assyria, the latter 
being written in accordance with an almost in- 
variable formula, while no two of those which 
come from Babylonia are in exactly the same 
form. Dr. Oppert appended translations of 
two tablets, the originals of which had not be- 
fore been published. The first is in the collec- 
tion of M. de Clercq, and reads as follows : 


“A sale of lands, a field of five-sixths hemi- 
corion revenue, with gardens of timber-wood, 
as will be stated, and assessed in value [as situ- 
ated] in the district of the town of Hapisu. 
The hemicorion is that of the town of Dasu. It 
lies above, toward the north, near (the land) of 
Nebo-edir-napsati, son of Nukwa, son of Egibi, 
and Kalba, son of Nebo-akhi-iddin, son of Sin- 
nasir, and Nebo-ibni, son of Nebo-iklin, son of 
Babutu; the descendants of Nebo-pal-iddin, 
son of Nabunnai, and Ma-Bit-Saggil-irba, son of 
Marga, son of Egibi. It lies below, toward the 
south, near (the land) of Rimmon-akhi-iddin, 
the (? owner) of the field, and Nebo-kitabsisi,. . . 
son of Nebo-nasir, son of Mat. It lies above, 
toward the west, near (the land) of Nebo-ikki- 
ra, son of Nebo-akhi-iddin, son of Egibi; the 
descendants of Bit-Zida-pal-siba, son of Sin- 
tabni. It lies below, toward the east, 
near (the land) of Merodach-kin, son of 
Sula, son of Kanuca, and Merodach-zir- 
usur, son of Zirya, son of Il-ik-ea. Thusis the 
field of five-sixths of an hemicorion revenue 
(situated) according to the statement (made) 
and the price of this field. Rimmon-akhi-iddin, 
son of Kin-zir, son of Egibi, made with Bel- 
ballit, son of Basa, son of Sin-zakip, a contract 
on two minas one drachma, and handed it over 
after the payment of the entire price; and he 
gave him, according to his wish, two measuring 
staves of two hands’ length in silver. Instead 
of the two minas one drachma, the two measur- 
ing staves of two hands’ length in white silver 
will be the security, which is now in the hands 
of Rimmon-akhi-iddin, son of Kin-zir, son of 
Egibi, and which for Bel-ballit, son of Basa, 
son of Sin-zakip is (to be taken as) the equiva- 
lent of the price of the field. The entire price 














has been fixed; the party may not repent; it will 
not be revoked mutually; it will be stated (in a 








different manner). Whosoever among the 
brethren, the sons and male and female slaves 
of Bel-ballit included, swears thus: This field 
has not been given, and the price has not been 
fixed, the man who shall make the eviction will 
have to pay the price, and he will be fined for a 
twelvefold sum. This has been agreed to in 
this deed, in the presence of (the witnesses). 
[Here follow the names of the witnesses, eight 
in number.] In the city of Bit-abu-rim, the 4th 
day of the month Tisri (September), in the first 
year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon.” 


....[n the new number of the Journal 
Asiatique M. Stanislas Guyard, the Arabic 
scholar, has an interesting article on the 
Hebrew verb zabal and substantive zebil, which 
are usually translated ‘‘ to dwell” and ‘‘ dwell- 
ing.’? Thus in I Kings viii, 18, Solomon says 
to God, according to the A. V., ‘‘I have surely 
built thee a place to dwell in,” and the meaning 
of “dwelling” is chosen in Ps. xlix,15. M. 
Guyard shows, however, that this interpreta- 
tion rests solely on conjecture, and that the 
Assyrian inscriptions now give us the correct 
meaning of the root and fts Hebrew derivatives, 
According to the lexicographical tablets of 
Nineveh, the root signifies ‘‘to lift up,’’ or ‘‘be 
high,”’ bit-zabali, the equivalent of the Hebrew 
béth 2’ bhil, being “‘high house.’”? What Solomon, 
therefore, says he built for God was ‘‘a lofty 
house.’’ The other paszages of the Old Testa- 
ment in which the word is used are made clear 
by the amended rendering of it. In Genesis 
xxx, 20, for instance, we must translate ‘‘ now 
shall my husband make me high” (reading the 
hiphil), and the name of the tribe of Zebulon 
will mean “‘ the lofty one.’”’ 


....Mr. Sayce has pointed out that the name 
of the tribe Manasseh occurs in the Assyrian 
geographical tablets, where it is written 
Man’suatu and Mannu’suatu, and is placed be- 
tween Megiddo and Zemar (Simyra) or (in 
another geographical list) Damascus. Since 
the feminine termination of the name shows 
the original ending in ¢in the Assyrian tablets, 
it is plain that the substitution of ’ for it in the 
Old Testament was due to the copyists of a 
period when the dental of the feminine termina- 
tion had passed into an aspriate. 


° 
Fine Arts. 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 

For a long while it looked as if we should 
never have in America a school of art worthy 
of the name; and by a school of art we mean 
the capacity for producing good pictures by 
American artists, facilities for proper art 
studies, and a standard of excellence independ- 
ent of the great pictures of the Old World. 
Now there is a more hopeful prospect, and 
when we speak of American artists we are talk- 
ing of something better than clever imitators of 
foreign masters, or ignorant and careless men, 
whose only claim to originality in art is that 
they have studied under no masters at all. 

The exhibition at the Kurtz Gallery shows 
hard, conscientious study, earnest purpose, and 
great results. Not the greatest results; but 
promising the greatest in some time to come— 
in the near future, let us hope. There is some- 
thing eminently exhilarating in a good begin- 
ning, and the Society of American Artiste has 
made a very good beginning, indeed. There is 
an immense stride in excellence taken since its 
last annual exhibition. 

On entering the catalogue, and following the 
thread of guidance in the numerical arrange- 
ment of the pictures, one will first stop before 
the revolting prostitution of excellent work 
called in the catalogue a portrait of ‘‘ Professor 
Gross.”” This clever work is a piece of realism 
that makes one shudder. It takes a shunned 
thing in real life, and represents it in strong 
form and vivid color, making a picture before 
which all must pause, horribly fascinated, and 
from which all must turn with a new and un- 
welcome impression on the mind. Why Mr. 
Thomas Eakins should have chosen such a sub- 
ject is one of the mysteries of the Exhibition. 
When a man has the whole bounteous realm of 
Nature, of healthy and healthful Nature, to 
choose from, and has, too, one may suppose, 
the art instinct to guide his choice of a subject— 
why he should choose so painful a one as a 
bloody surgical operation, with the exception- 
ally unpleasant surroundings of an hospital 
operating-room, is a thing extremely mysteri- 
ous. Simply as a bit of painting, the work is 
more than clever. The portrait of Professor 
Gross is correct as a likeness—correct to the 
tips of his blood-stained fingers. The figure 

operated upon is not so well drawn as the rest. 
There is some trouble in the foreshortening, 
and a confusion of legs and arms about the 
operating-table. The coloring is good in the 
main, but bad in spots; some of the flesh tints 
being heavy and opaque, as if black had been 
used in the shadows. In all recent French ex- 
hibitions there have been a great number of re- 
volting subjects. Heretofore our exhibitions 
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have been singularly free from them. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Eakins’s bad fashion will not 
be followed. 

Frank Duveneck is a great artist. His pic- 
tures show nothing short of genius. Kaulbach 
once spoke of him as ‘‘the Titian of America.” 
The expression came forcibly back to us as we 
stood before his “Gertrude,” in this exhibition; 
the color is so rich, so glowing, and withal so 
true. To have the color sense is to have the 
firet gift as an artist. Drawing comes of prac- 
tice, composition of study; but the vision of 
sweet color and the faculty to represent it 
comes of God. First among mortals, Titian 
was so endowed; Turner in his best moods also; 
our own Stuart had gleams of color glory; but 
no American has seen such full Heaven-light 
of color as Duveneck. They who love art 
and believe in the moral value of art 
should pray for Duveneck, that he may 
be faithful to his inspiration ; for such men as 
he are not often givento the world, and, true 
to themselves and their vocation, they become 
prophets as to the future and kings of their 
own time. Calm, with sunshine in her blood 
and hair, sits ‘‘ Gertrude’’—berufiied dame of 
some old time. Not a beautiful face in feature ; 
but one forgets that, since it is aliving face. 
Not a dead, cold face, painted face of yellow 
and red and some hard shadows of various 
pigments ; but a facein which life’s glow has 
been caught and fastened unchangeably to the 
canvas, Mr. Duveneck has several canvases 
in the Exhibition. ‘‘A Boy Smoking’ is only 
less glorious in color than tho “Gertrude.” 
The “Lady with Fan’ is a picture stopped 
short of Mr. Duveneck’s best work, and a 
month in his studio would greatly improve it. 
Let us hope, with all earnestness, that Mr. 
Duveneck’s great success will not lead him 
into hasty work ; for he owes it to the world to 
go forward to his highest possibilities, and 
sure fame and immortality will be among his 
rewards. 

It is natural enough, in speaking of Mr. 
Duveneck, to turn to his portrait, by Wm. M. 
Chase. A most excellent likeness it is. One 
finds the strong face one expects, an easy pose 
of a good figure; but some regret as to details 
of composition. One does not like to see 
one’s friends clothed with a chair-back; 
and in Mr. Chase’s picture Mr. Duveneck’s 
coat and waistcoat is the rough covering of 
the back of the chair. It is a way to get out 
of the management of ugly modern costume ; 
but not a good way. Everybody who knows 
Mr, Chase’s pictures knows that he need no% 
have adopted this plan—that, he was quite 
capable of a better arrangement; and his in- 
dulgence in a mere fancy is all the more to be 
regretted, in view of what he might have done 
with the subject, working con amore, as he must 
have worked on his friend Duveneck’s por- 
trait, Mr. Ohase has a second portrait 
in the Exhibition—a likeness of F. 8. Church— 
said to be excellent. As a painting simply, it 
is strong, not cumbered with much working up, 
a quick grasp at character and color, and so 
well modeled that it fairly stands out from the 
frame. ‘‘In the Baptistry of St. Marks”’ is a 
genre picture by Mr. Chase. An old man clean- 
ing the altar silver of that wonderful cathedral. 
The brown light of the marvelous interior is very 
truly represented. The figure is admirably drawn 
and the simplicity with which all the accesso- 
ries are managed is a relief, after the finical 
church interiors one generally sees painted. 

The president of the Society, Walter Shirlaw, 
has four pictures in the Exhibition. The largest 
and most important of them is ‘‘ The Goose- 
herd.’ It is a spirited picture, showing much 
study and an exquisite conception of color 
harmony. We have heard the drawing of the 
geese criticised ; but we are convinced that the 
fault was with the critic, for Mr. Shirlaw has 
painted several geese pictures, and he never 
painted anything till he had studied it to the 
last possibility of study. His studio in Munich 
used to be like a goose-herd’s hut, and live 
geese used to come hissing out of corners, for 
all the world as they come hissing out of 
the picture in the Exhibition. If there is 
one characteristic of the Munich School 
beyond another, it is absolute faithful- 
ness; and this characteristic has been ad- 
hered to by Mr. Shirlaw with all the 
pertinacity of a Scotchman. While ‘The 
Gooseherd”’ is not so pleasing a picture as 
some of his earlier works, it is certainly one of 
the best pictures Mr. Shirlaw has ever painted. 
The pose of the woman’s figure—a most difficult 
one—is so graceful in its lines, 60 true anatom- 
ically, that it leaves nothing in the way of drawing 
to be desired. The color is fresh, the handling 
vigorous and broad, and the ensemble a spirited 
representation of a most spirited scene. Mr. 
Shirlaw’s reputation has been growing steadily, 
‘without a single halt or break. He is never 
careless, never hasty, never untrue to the “— 
conception of art, which is to do one’s best ha 
every effort and continually strive to make 
one’s best a better best. Mr. Shirlaw’s pic- 
tures deserve a more extended notice ; po ng 
space at our dis 1 forbids more tha 
mention of the rire study No, 1%4~ 
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two heads, that are strong, true, and full of 
life. , % 4, 

Have: you ‘ever seen Win. M. Hunt’? He is 
certainly a man worth seeing, if you are given 
to hero worship. If you wish to know how he 
looks, there is his portrait, painted by himeelf, 
at the Kurtz Gallery. It won’t speak to you; 
but you will wait for it to speak. The gray 
beard; the healthy, red face; the bald, well- 
formed head ; the striking features are all there, 
as trulyas atrue artist can represent them. 
The brush has left its traces a little too plainly, 
unless the picture is seen from a considerable 
distance ; but, on the whole, the portrait is an 
excellent one. Mr. Hunt’s ‘“‘ Waterfall” is 
one of the conspicuous pictures of the Exhibi- 
tion. It is evidently but a somewhat idealized 
Niagara, and may have served as a study for 
one of the panels which Mr. Hunt has been 
painting in the new capitol at Albany. It is 
in some respects far better than Church’s 
‘¢ Niagara ’’—truer and more brilliant in color ; 
while it lacks a certain bigness (grandeur is 
not the word, he did not get that) which 
Mr. Church’s picture possessed, perhaps 
from the size of his canvas as much as 
from any skillful management on the artist’s 
part. To paint Niagara is a hopeless task; and 
perhaps Mr. Hunt realized the hopelessness of 
his undertaking when he left his colors some- 
what crude and stopped short of the higher 
finish of which he is entirely capable. Mr. 
Hunt is never so great as in his figure subjects, 
and in these he is very great—perhaps in con- 
sideration of his great knowledge and experi- 
ence—the greatest man we have. 

George Inness has been so long the acknow]l- 
edged head of American landscape artists 
that one always expects a good picture where 
his name {fs catalogued, and disappointment is 
so rare as to be but an exception when ft occurse 
Mr. Inness has two large pictures in the Exhi- 
bition. Very beautiful they are in conception 
and execution—one catching the spirit of a 
frowning sky and a cloudy atmosphere; the 
other a landscape, with all the glory of summer 
beauty in it—a very poem of out-of-doors life. 
It is not often that an artist’s mantle so plainly 
falls on the shoulders of a son as in the case 
of George Inness, Jr., who has two pictures in 
the Exhibition. No, 125—“‘In the Pasture,” a 
landscape with cattle and figures—hasin it a 
wonderful deal of thought and clear evidence 
that Mr. Inness has studied both Nature and 
his father’s methods to good purpose. Nor is 
Mr. Inness an imitator of his father. They 
have each a style of their own; while, as to 
technique, they evidently have the same meth- 
ods. Considering that they are correct meth- 
ods, they will not be likely, in the case of the 
younger Inness, to degenerate into mere man- 
nerisms.. If we were asked to select ten pic- 
tures from the Exhibition as being the best, we 
should certainly put No. 125 among the num- 
ber; and then, in view of the general excel- 
Ience of the Exhibition, plead that we might 
make the ten a score, for there are certainly 
the latter number of pictures that could be 
named as of almost equal merit, and all very 
for removed from mediocrity, though not far 


— from the average merit of the Exhibi- 
on, 








Personalities, 


T. W. Hiaainson, writing of Poe in the 
Literary World, gives this reminiscence of a 
visit to his betrothed, Sarah Helen Whitman, 
whom he saw in her later years: ‘She had 
outlived her early friends, and loves, and hopes, 
and perhaps her literary fame, such as it was. 
She had certainly outlived her recognized ties 
with Poe, and all but his memory. There she 
dwelt in her little suite of rooms, bearing youth 
still in her heart and in her voice, and on her 
hair also, and in her dress. Her dimly-lighted 
parlor was always decked, here and there, with 
scarlet; and she sat robed in white, her back 
always to the light, with a discreetly tinted 
shadow over her stfll thoughtful and noble 
face. She seemed a person embalmed while 
still alive. It was as if she might dwell forever 
there, prolonging into an indefinite future the 
traditions of a poet’s love.” 


-++» Mrs, Phebe Whipple, who died lately in 
Providence, R. I., made bequests to thirteen 
religious and charitable institutions, including 
$1,000 tothe American Baptist Home Mieston- 
ary Society, $1,000 to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, $1,000 to the Rhode Island Bap- 
tist State Convention, $500 to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and $500 to the Nor- 


mal and Theological Institute at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


+++» Queen Victoria may possibly extend her 
travels to Canada and the United States next 
summer. Dean Stanley, it is said, has been 
saying enthusiastic words to her about the 
People on this side of the Atlantic; and her 
curiosity, together with a desire to visit her 
daughter at Ottawa, may induce her to under- 
take the voyage. She would be a visitor that 
the people of the United States would certainly 
be very glad to weleome. 








| «++» Elihu Burritt’s will disposes of property 
worth about eight thousand dollars. He leaves 
ismall legacies to the American Peace Society of 
‘Boston, to the New Britain Agricultural Society, 
and to John Burritt as trustee, the last amount 
to be invested and the interest used for the 
‘Burritt Chapel,” in New Britain. 


---+ Personal gossip in London just now is 
confined to three topics: Lord Beaconsfield’s 
health; the royal slight to Gladstone in not in- 
viting him to the Duke of Connaught’s wedding; 
and Prince Leopold’s desire for a pulpit. 
Beaconsfield looks pale and careworn and 
suffers much from gout. 


-...The numerous friends of the Rev. Dr. 
Badington, of Brooklyn, will be glad to learn 
that his health is improving, and that there are 
no indications, so far, of any further trouble 
from the cancer removed from his face at the 
beginning of last winter. It is thought that he 
may wholly recover. 


..-. Victor Hugo has this appreciative way 
of replying to a toast to his health: ‘“‘ You have 
honored me more than I should be honored; but 
you do not love me otherwise than I should be 
loved.” 

....Jerome Bonaparte, a grand nephew of 
Napoleon I, who fs a lawyer in Baltimore, is a 
candidate for the vacant position of United 
States District Judge in that district. 


.... Herbert Spencer has been very fll in 
France, where he is obliged to reside the most 
of the time, for his health. 


..-» Mr. G. W. Smalley has been giving a 
dinner party in London, in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. B. Aldrich. 


...-Mr. R. W. Gilder, of Scribner's Magazine 
has gone abroad, to be absent five or six 
months, 











- Science. 


THE geographical distribution of plants is 
one of the most fascinating branches of the 
science; but good geographical botanists are 
rare. Yet some of the most interesting facts 
can be gathered from its careful study—facts 
which have especially a value when studying 
the history of the world and of the human 
race. Itis only of late years that Professor 
Asa Gray, of our country, was able to show 
that the flora of Japan had a close affinity with 
the flora of the Atlantic portion of the United 
State—much closer affinity than with the west- 
ern ; and this fact shows that in all probability 
there was a close connection between the con- 
tinent of America and of Japan in ages long 
past, and that since that connection was sev- 
ered the western part of our country has been 
thrown up. It would be forthe geologist to 
decide on the probability of this; but we can 
see how botany in these geographical aspects 
can perhaps be an aid to other scien- 
ces. Papers on botanical geography are 
much more common than they once were. 
Prof. Thistleton Dyer has recently given a lec- 
ture before the Geographical Society of En- 
gland especially to show how interesting to 
geography may be botanical research. Isola- 
tion of plants from their fellows in various 
parts of the world, he suggested, could often 
be used asa starting hypothesis in the search 
for geological disturbances. The plants now 
existing were to a great extent the descendants 
of species of great antiquity, and their dis- 
persion over the face of the globe, by the aid of 
winds, migratory birds, and the currents of 
streams, offered an inviting field for study-to 
the highest order of intelligence. He gave 
some instances of remarkable concurrences of 
identical species in remote points. Mr. New 
had brought from the top of Veilmanjaro 
plants which proved to be the same species as 
some found by Lieut. Cameron on the other 
side of Africa. A tree brought from the Isle 
of Amsterdam, by Commodore Goodenough, in 
1873, was found to be the same as a species 
growing on the Island of Tristan d’Acuna, five 
thousand miles away. 


....Mr. Gill, so to speak, plays a little sharp 
with his brother astronomers. He has just 
published in the Monthly Notices an account of 
the preliminary reduction of his observations 
of the opposition of Mars at Ascension Island— 
a result which cannot be much changed by the 
refinements still to be introduced into the com- 
putation—and gives it thus: Correction to the as- 
sumed parallax of the sun fs —0°.067 +0°.0174—. 
But he does not tell what was his assumed par- 
allax, and so, of course, every one is on the 
qui vive to know what his result really means, 
and whether it agrees with the pet parallax 
which every astronomer believes in for him- 
self. Mr. Gil) defends this course by saying 
that he wants his methods fairly and exhaust- 
ively criticised, and that there is only one form 
of criticism which is useless—one unfortunately 
too common—viz., that the result is right or 
wrong, good or bad, according as it agrees with 
the critfic’s preconceived notions as to what it 
should be. So we must wait a while longer. 











----In the “science” departments of some 
quite re le papers sttange. things often 
appear, for want of good editorial oversight. 
In one before us some ‘‘ Professor Warren ’’ is 
credited with the discovery that double flowers 
and variegated leaves cannot exist together, and 
that where there are double-flowered plants it 
is only on the variegated forms that single 
flowers perfectly appear; and the camellia is 
instanced, which, unfortunately for the ‘‘ dis- 
covery,’’ has single flowers on the green-leaved 
form, while there is a double variegated althwa 
in gardens. 


.-.-Before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, recently held at 
Dublin, Mr. Alex. 8. Wilson read a paper on 
the nectar of flowers. He found that a bee had 
to make 2,500,000 visits to clover blossoms in 
order to get one pound of honey. The remark- 
able part of Mr. Wilson’s paper fs the discov- 
ery that cane-sugar exists in the nectar of some 
flowers, contrary to the generally - accepted 
view. The nectar of the fuchsia has three- 
fourths of its weight cane-sugar. 





e oe 
Missions, 

THE Scottish Free Church Missionary Society 
has heard from Dr. Laws and Mr, Stewart, who 
are on an exploring expedition on the West 
shore of Lake Nyassa, with the purpose of find- 
ing a better site for the mission than Living- 
stonia. They left Livingstonia August 12th, 
and, after crossing the mountains westward, 
arrived at the village of Chikuse, head chief of 
the Mangones, who number 15,000 to 20,000. 
Chikuse was surprised at the sudden and un- 
heralded appearance of the foreigners and was 
suspicious of them for some days. But before 
leaving him they won his friendship and an in- 
vitation to “‘come again.” They succeeded in 
obtaining the release of a captive daughter of 
Mlolo, and thus secured the friendship of two 
important chiefs. The people in Chiwera’s 
district, lying north of Chikuse’s, were very 
suspicious of the travelers, and could not un- 
derstand that they had come simply as 
friends, and not as warriors or traders. 
Chiwera, however, gave them a friendly 
reception, and furnished them with guides 
north to Kotakota. His country is well- 
watered and populous. At Kotakota they had 
a warm reception from Jumbe, the tyrant and 
great slave chief of the West Coast. He told 
them he had just suppressed a rebellion, led by 
four or five of his.head men, Continuing north, 
the explorers visited Chipatula’s capital, and 
succeeded in restoring peace between his people 
and the Mangones. Subsequently returning to 
Kotakota, to examine the country back from 
the coast, they found Jumbe in an unfriendly 
state of mind, and they could get no guides 
from him, At last accounts (October 30th), Dr. 
Laws and Mr, Stewart were journeying toward 
the northern end of the Lake. 








....The Church Missionary Society has been 
gradually extending its work on the Niger 
River, in Africa, until it now has ordained 
missionaries at nine stations, all under the 
charge of Bishop Crowther, a native, whose in- 
teresting history has been so frequently told. 
The Society has news that the long and severe 
persecution at Bonny has about broken down. 
Archdeacon Crowther writes that the attend- 
ance on the Sabbath has run up from 110 to 
over 500, the chiefs having surrendered so far 
as to allow a general invitation to divine serv- 
ice to be given to the people of Bonny. Mr. 
Crowther had labored long and earnestly with 
the chiefs to persuade them to cease the 
persecution of converts and adherents. One 
day he had an opportunity to address all the 
head chiefs together, and he noticed as a favor- 
able sign that they were disposed to hear him 
patiently. After he had concluded, Oko Jumbo, 
the spokesman for the chiefs, said they had 
heard all that had been said, and it was good. 
There were, however, some under chiefs to be 
consulted ; and as soon as they could be seen a 
favorable answer, he trusted, would be given. 
On the strength of this statement, the Arch- 
deacon announced that he would summon all 
Bonny to the house of prayer; and the chiefs 
raised no objection. Some of the chiefs attend 
chureh and others have promised to come ; and 
Mr. Crowther is of the opinion that heathenism 
in Bonny will soon be overthrown, and Chris- 
tianity be securely established. At Brass per- 
secution raged some years ago; but it was 
ended in 1876,and the king- turned the large 
brass idols over to Bishop Crowther. The 
churches are well attended now, and one of 
the chiefs, Sambo, has been married according 
to the rites of the church. Inquirers are fre- 
quent. The mission has now entered its 
eleventh year, and counts now over 1,100 wor- 


shipers of a Sunday. 


-»«.The income of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel for the past year is $726,- 
180, against $742,240 In the previous year. The 


falling off {is attributed to the flurry created by ' stand. 








the passage of Mr. A. Marshall’s motion re- 
scinding the rule providing for a board of 
examiners for candidates for missionary ap- 
pointments. 


The Sunday-schwol, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 6th. 


SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. —Jos xxxm, 
18—90. 


Notss.—The Book of Job is a peculiar kind 
of story or moral drama, in which the doctrine 
of God’s providence is discussed between those 
represented as taking part. In some of the 
speeches right views are defended, and in others 
wrong. The story of Job is located in Northern 
Arabia and it is not probable that it was writ- 
ten bya Jew. We are not necessarily to be- 
lieve that such a man as Job ever really existed, 
although there may have been such a rich 
chieftain, whose misfortunes gave rise to the 
drama. The Book of Job is in its original 
Hebrew the most difficult of all the books of 
the Bible, and it is worse translated than any 
other, owing to the comparative ignorance of 
Hebrew by the translators of our English ver- 
sion. The new version will make many pas- 
sages clear which now convey no connected 
meaning. In this passage Elihu is answering a 
complaint of Job that God does not communi- 
eate with man to guide him. To this in the 
present lesson Elihu replies that God does 
in two ways which he mentions thus instruct 
man. “ Once, yea twice.”—Repeatedly, in 
various ways. “ In a dream.”—In dreams 
fs the first kind of revelation mentioned. 
“ Seals their instruction.”"—Thus in dreams God 
impresseth his instruction on the mind, like a 
seal on clay. “ That he may withdraw.""— 
The purpose of the revelation in dreams is that 
man may be turned aside from sins or danger. 
“| The pit." —The grave. ———"* He ts chas- 
tened also with pain."—A second way in which 
God communicates with man to instruct him is 
by sickness, like Job’s; not sentto punish, but 
to chasten. “< The multitude of his bones,” 
etc.—This clause should be translated: The 
strife in his bones is severe. * That tt can- 
not be seen,’’—An exaggerated expression. 
“ His bones that were not seen.’’—Rather, his 
wasted limbs are not seen; that is, they waste 
away to nothing almost. * The destroyers.” 
—The angels of death, who were conceived of 
as ready to destroy the life. “4 If there be a@ 
messenger with him.”—Rather, if there be an 
angel for him, referring to the thousand angels 
around God’s throne, of whom some one 
may be sent to instruct him. “ Gracious 
unto him.””—Because the man has learned his 
righteousness. “A ransom.”’—Namely, his 
repentance is accepted with God. 
“ Render unto man his righteousness,”’—On his 
repentance and recovery his righteousness be- 
fore God and man is restored to him. “* He 
looketh upon men.”"—Verses 27, 28 are badly 
translated. A better translation gives the 
man’s glad praise on his recovery : ‘“‘ He singeth 
unto men and saith: I sinned and perverted 
right, and it was not requited untome. He re- 
deemed my sou) from passing into the pit, and 
my life has beheld the light.” 

Instruction.—If men would only keep thefr 
eyes open, they would find much instruction 
from God’s dealing with them which they now 
lose. He who looks for providences will find 
them. God speaks plainly enough to us, if we will 
only attend and become familiar with his voice. 

The ancients believed in dreams. In the 
Old Testament are several instances recorded of 
instruction given to man in dreams. But now 
we do not look for such revelations, and 
the man fs foolish who studies his dreams 
for them. There is no doubt that Elihu | 
expressed here a higher value of dreams than 
was correct. But in dreams our thoughts run 
wild, without control, and we may study them 
somewhat to learn what are the weak points 
in our character. Do we dream of what is 
aweet and true and good? 

It is very unfortunate for a man if he does not 
get any good out of his sickness. Sickness 
gives man a chance to stop his driving work, to 
repent of all he has done wrong, and to resolve, 
if God will spare his life, to live better. If 
sickness does not make life more serious, what 
will? 

It is not everybody whose sick-bed repent- 
anceis deep. Many men have repented on a 
sick-bed, and asked forgiveness, and made 
beautiful promises; and then as soon as they 
got well forgotten all about them. The man 
described in the lesson did better. When his 
flesh became fresher than a child’s and he re- 
turned to the days of his youth, then he began 
to sing before men God’s praise and his own 
confession. 

God does not leave any body without instruc- 
tion. ‘These things God worketh oftentimes 
with man,’’ But how much better is it for us 
that we have the clearer light of the Christian 
revelation, rather than that of some angel in 
sickness, whose message we may not under 
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School and and College, — 


In an article on the English Public Schools, 
printed in the current number of the North 
American Review, Thomas Hughes thinka that 
the Victorian age “ bids fafr to rival the Eliza- 
bethan in the number and importance of the 
new schools which it has founded and will hand 
on to the coming generation. Marlborough, 
Haileybury, Uppingham, Rossall, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, Radley, Malvern, and Welling- 
ton College are nine sehools which have taken 
their places in the first rank, and, while 
following reverently the best traditions of the 
old foundations, are in some respects setting 
them an example of what the public-school 
system may become at its best and how it may 
be adapted to meet new conditions of national 
life. 


..+.The sum required to pay for the memorial 
tablets to the deceased Princeton professors in 
the Theological Seminary has been paid in. 
The tablets are in progress of construction, 
and will be in place before the annual meeting 
of the alumni, in April next, at the close of the 
seminary year. The professors thus distin- 
guished are the three Alexanders (father and 
sons), Dr. Miller and his son-in-law, Dr. John 
Breckinridge, and Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge. 
The tablets are three in number, and will stand 
in the semi-hexagonal niche behind the desk 
in the chapel of the 8 minary, the three Alex- 
anders on one marble in the middle, Drs. Mfl- 
er and Breckinridge on the one side, and Dr. 
Hodge on the other. 


. Chinese schools are chary about confer- 
ring their degrees, They are slow to make 
progress, and still hold the old idea that a de- 
gree ought to mean something. At a recent 
competitive examination forty-two of these 
Gegrees were conferred on candidates who had 
been trying for years and had not succeeded in 
obtaining them until past ninety years of age. 


.-The Boston Transcript furnishes some 
items of interest in respect to the aid which 
several states give to agricultural colleges. 
Vermont appropriates annually, $3,000; Massa- 
chusetts, the same; Ohfo, the same; Virginia 
gives annually $16,200; Kansas, $14,800; Ten- 
nessee, $8,000 ; Tilinois, $8,800; Georgia, $15,000; 
and Indiana, $7,500. 


..-Musical Professors Blodgett and Lalor, of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., propose 
soon to begin, as a part of the regular college 
instruction, a series of semi-monthly historical 
recitals of instrumental and vocal music, which 
will include the works of the great masters, ren- 
dered in the chronological order in which they 
were composed, 


--lowa certainly seems to be flourishing 
educationally. The schoo) children in the state 
number 575,424 and the schoolhouses 10,566; 
while as to colleges, academies, universities, 
and private schools, there are a round hundred. 
This makes an educational institution to every 
fifty-three children and a fraction. 


.- The fiftieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction is to be beld at the 
White Mountains, from the 8th to the llth of 
July. A building capable of seating 2,500 will 
be erected, and the hotels and boarding-house, 
it is believed, will make special rates for 
teachers. 


.- President McCosh declares that he does 
not approve the English university system of 
organizing small classes, each man pursuing a 
special subject. He holds that it is wrong for 
a student to make a specialty of any one sub- 
ject before he has had a thorough education. 


. 8chool-teachers’ wages in Japan are rather 
tmfinitesimal, something leas than $4 a year 
sufficing for the average country schoolmaster. 
This is even worse than the system in this 
country of “boarding around” the rural 
teacher. 


.. In some of the classes in University Gol- 
lege, London, the attendance of female studenta 
is as high as thirty per cent. ofthe whole. The 
professors are said to be perfectly satisfied with 
the result of opening the college to women. 


.-A young Swiss lady, Lina Berger, has 
taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Berne University ; and two other ladies, Amer- 
ican and Austrian, have passed as doctors of 
medicine. 


. It is stated that twenty-one thousand of 
the twenty-five thousand dollars which it was 
desired to raise for the Hallowell (Maine) Classic- 
al School has been obtained. 


.-Mr. John Fiske has resigned his position 
as poorer librarian of Harvard College Li- 
brary, and Mr. Samuel H. Scudder is to be his 
successor. 


.- It is proposed to raise $40,000 to endow a 
professorship in the Syracuse University to be 
filled by a woman. 

.-By the provisions of California’s new 


constitution high schools are abolished in that 
Mate, 








ews of the Week, 


Tue tnterest in the movenient to erect 
better tenement houses in this city and afford 
opportunities to the poor of obtaining cheap 
and healthy homes has not abated. A prelim- 
inary report has been submitted by the commit- 
tee appointed a month since by the mayor to 
devise measures for the reform. The members 
ofjthe committee are H. E. Pelton, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., W. Bayard Cttting, W. W. 
Astor, R. T. Auchmutz, James Gallatin, D. 
Willis James, F. D..Tappen, and C. P. Daly. 
They recommend the formation of one or more 
stock companies, under the limited liabilities’ 
act, for the erection of these improved build- 
ings, suggesting that the company should be 
formed with a capital of $500,000, with power 
to increase to $2,000,000, the shares to be $100 
each. The association should be conducted on 
strictly business principles and confine itself to 
the one object of erecting improved dwellings 
in New York for working-people. These should 
be rented at the lowest remunerative rates ; no 
payments should be made to directors; the 
dividends must be limited to 5 per cent. a year ; 
and, if any surplus eecrue, it should be in 
vested in Government bonds until sufficiently 
large to pay for the erection of another 
building. The report of the committee also 
suggests a plan for the creation of a permanent 
trust fund; and a bill has been prepared to 
present to the Legislature in regard to the in- 
troduction of sanitary police and the licensing 
by the Board of Health of all tenement houses. 


..-» The Fifth Avenue Hotel, which is one of 
the largest and best-appointed hotels in New 
York and one of the most famous in the world, 
was opened in 1859 by Hitchcock, Darling & 
Co. The house has again passed into the 
hands of the same management that estab- 
Mshed its great reputation, the firm now 
being Hitchcock, Darling & Co. We are hap- 
py to add that the health of Mr. Darling, the 
senior partner, who is so well known and so 
Universally respected throughout the United 
States, is improving. Mr. Griswold, the retir- 
ing partner, takes a rest, after thirteen years 
of hard labor. Mr. Hitchcock, who is extef- 
sively known in literary and banking circles, 
assumes the active management. The im- 
provements which have been andare now being 
made will keep the hotel always in the very 
front rank, among the best hotels in the coun- 
try. 


«e»-The congressional committee appointed 
to consider some means of guarding against 
yellow fever in the South are about to offer a 
bill appropriating $200,000 for the construction 
of a steel ship, fitted with refrigerating machin- 
ery, to be used in affected ports. The plans 
have been submitted by Prof. John Gangee; 
and it is believed that artificial cold can be 
produced so rapidly that a 3,000-ton ship may 
be thoroughly disinfected within six hours. A 
bill for a national board of health is also under 
consideration, The delay in securing this leg- 
islation is considered by medical experts dan- 
gerous, as the germs of the yellow fever are 
not supposed to have been destroyed. 


.-The Full Mall Gazette, of London, gives 
@ gloomy report of the state of trade at present 
fn England, It would be useless, it says, to re- 
main silent longer respecting the uneasy feel- 
ing that exists in London. Trade generally is 
notoriously depressed. The Eastern trade in 
particular has been in collapse for years. The 
aames of institutions of high standing have 
been made free with in a manner to alarm 
those who easily lose courage, and rumors, 
arising out of very little perhaps, become more 
and more serious by repetition. 


....The N. Y. Post reports that a convention 
to excite an interest in the proper observance 
of Sunday, to be held in Springfield, Mass., 
May 6th and 7th, will probably be attended by 
the Rev. Drs. John Hall, William M. Taylor, 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and William E. Dodge, 
of this city; the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Joseph 
Cook, and Professor L. T. Townsend, of Boston ; 
General J. R. Hawley, of Hartford; the Rev. 
L. W. Bacon, of New Haven ; and the Rev. Dr. 
Hopkins, of Willfamstown. 


..-The English Government has informed 
Sir Bartle Frére of its disapproval of his action 
in bringing on the Zulu war without consulta- 
tion with the home government, and Lord 
Chelmsford has asked to be relieved of com- 
mand of the British forces, 


..Bismarck has ordered that hereafter all 


public works in Germany must be excuted ex- 


clusively by Germans and of home matertal, 
except in the case of articles not produced in 
that country. 


.-The increase in the number of emigrants 
arriving at this port during the past year, com- 
pared with the previous year, is reported to be 
15,783. 


--The French Government meditates re- 


moving the seat of legislature from Versailles 
to Paris. 


Pebbles. 


A SuNDAY-scHOOL boy, on being asked 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied : 
“ Because of the famine in the land.” 


.»“ Well, Sambo,’’ said the dying master to 
his faithful slave, ‘I’ve a long journey before 
me.” ‘Neber mind, Magsa. Him all down- 
hill.” 


..There was @ burst of very appreciative 
epelense in the senior recitation-room when 
one of them translated Unus homo, nullus homo, 
a single gentleman is no man.—Zz, 





...-!* Well, Pat, you didn’t come to the three- 
o’clock train to get me, as I told you.” “Oh! 
indade oi did, sir ; but of got there too late for 
that train, an so of waited for the next one.”’ 


..“‘Have your baggage checked?’ eried 
the man with the brasses. Said Mr. Careful- 
man, quietly: ‘‘If it is just the same to you, 
éir, wouldn’t you put a check gn the gentleman 
who handles the baggage?” 


.-A school-boy being asked by his teacher 
how he should flog him, replied: ‘If you 
please, I should like to have it on the Italian 
system of penmanship. The heavy strokes up- 
ward, and the downward ones light.’’ 


...-A little girl was visiting the country, and 
for the first time witnessed the operation of 
milking. Watching the proceeding intently 
for a while, she inspected the cow minutely, 
and then launched the poser: ‘‘ Where do they 
put it in?” 


--Tennyson is a very slow composer. 
American poets may compose as fast as they 
choose; but they ought to be more leisurely about 
making returns to the newspapers. Never send 
ina poem to-day that can be sent in to-mor- 
row. Perbaps there will be a fire before to 
morrow. 


.-The fashion reporter who wrote, with 
reference to a belle, ‘‘Her feet were encased 
in shoes that might be taken for fairy boots,” 
tied his wardrobe up in a handkerchief and left 
for parts unknown when it appeared the next 
morning: “Her feet were encased in shoes 
that might be taken for ferry-boats.”’ 


..A baker has just been arrested in Berlin 
for making a gingerbread caricature of Prince 
Bismarck, and the child who ate it was taken 
into the back yard and'solemnly spanked for 
assimilating democratic ideas. The police are 
now on the trail of soctalistic propaganda in 
barley sugar and have made some important 
seizures of subversive gum-drops.— Boston Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


...» The Rev. Mr. McDougall, of Paisley, was 
one day taking a friend from the country to 
see a lunatic asylum; but, passing the Stock 
Exchange, on their way, he took him to the 
door to look in. The man, who thought they 
had got to their destination, stood behind Mc- 
Dougall, and, staring eagerly over his shoulder 
at the brokers, exclaimed, with surprise, not 
anmingled with awe; ‘‘Is't safe, mon? They’re 
a’ loose !”” 


...The dearly-beloved wife of a Frenchman 
recently deserted him for anotherman. Didhe 
follow her, and, falling on his knees, beseech 
her for their children’s sake to return? Did he 
take down the old double-barrel, shoot his wife 
and her lover, and then knock himself on the 
head with the stock? Did he set himself up 
for a misanthrope or woman-hater, or institute 
suit against somebody for ever so many ciphers’ 
damages? Not much. He merely caused it to 
be published that he had drawn $50,000 in a 
lottery, and his wife was back next morning 
before breakfast.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


..A teacher in one of the Westfield public 
schools was startled the other day at the an- 
ewer she got from one bright little fellow. On 
the blackboard was the picture of an ostrich, 
and the teacher described its great strength 
and power of endurance, closing by saying it 
was the only bird upon which man could ride. 
“T know another,”’ spoke up a little chap. 
“ Well, what is it?’ ‘A lark.”” Unsuspect- 
ingly, the teacher asked : “‘ How can you prove 
that, Johnny?’ “ All I know about it,” said 
the boy, ‘‘is that mother every little while 
says futher’s off on a lark, and when he comes 
home he looks as if he had rode awful fast.” . 


..In common with the rest of the world, 
Dr. M——, an eminent Church of Scotland 
divine, lately visited the Paris Exhibition. 
Shortly after his arrival in the gay metropolis, 
an Irishman came running up to him on the 
street, crying: ‘‘Och, blessins on ye, Docthor 
M——! How are yez?” ‘I’m very well,’ re- 
plied the Doctor, rather dryly. ‘And when 
did yez come to Paris?” ‘Last week. But 
how do you come to know me?’’ ‘Give mea 
shilling and I'll tell yez.’’ The Doctor, curious 
to know how the fellow found his name out, 
gave him the shilling and was answered by the 
Irishman: ‘Sure, then, I saw your name on 





your umbrella.” 





Ministerial Reise 
BAPTIST. 
ABBOTT, G. 8., accepts call to Oakland, Cal. 


BEVAN, M. D., removes from Atlanta, Tl., to 
Springfield, Mo. 


BREY, A., closes his labors at Bowne, Mich. 


CHARPIE, A. B., Rochester, called to Bloom- 
ington, Ind, 


COOPER, Fennimore, ord. at Addison, N. Y. 
DICKSON, A., Salamanca, N. Y., resigns. 
pa aa B. A. died recently at Bolton, 


rIELD, © — from Altona, Ml., to 
ORAVES, A. W., accepts call to Kinderhook, 


baie. J. D., Wilkesbarre, Penn., accepts 
call to Loekland, oO. 


HORABS; A. §., removes from Mount Auburn, 
N. Y.; to Cincinnati ti, O. 
IVES, B. ¥. , accepts call to Oak Park, Ml. 


LEAVITT, i. C., Newport, N. H., accepts call 
to Londonderry, Vt. 


McLAFFERTY, B. 8., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
ey at C. F, accepts call to Newfield, 


PIERSON, Jupson, ord. at Jordanville, N. Y. 

REESE, T., removes from Lockport to Big 
Rock, Tl. 

RIDDLE, H. J., Marietta, O., accepts appoint- 


ment as general missionary among churches 
of Minnesota. 


SIMPKINS, T., Wooster, accepts call to Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


SMITH, O., Guilford, Vt., resigns. 


STILLWELL, N., closes his labors at Ada, 
ich 


vane, I. A., closes his labore at Fabius, 


TAYLOR, RB. 8., ord. at Hamilton, N. Y. 
WHEELER, E. "8. Fyrinehet, accepts call to 
East Greenwich, R. 
WILSON, A. H. P., i a Mich., deposed 
from ministry by council. 
=” E., closes his labors at Highland, 
ch. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

— J. R., Eldora, accepts call to Fayette, 
owa. 

BUSSER, 8. E., Lowell, Mich., resigns. 

COWAN, - D., Py to Wellesley, Mass. 

CUTLER resigned pastoral ch at 

Monticello, Minn. 7 

DUTTON. Horacs, Northboro’ me apni 

——— Gzorer E., Abington, Mass., 


JOR, i CHARLES, Saxonville, Mass., dis- 


Locg woo oun, Brooklyn, N. Y , called to 
Chelsea, Mass 
— Levi, hes closed his labors et Waseca, 


Hb ‘Siowey Harper, D.D., died at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, recently, aged 54 
ie = , FREDERICK, called to East St. Johns- 
ury, 
SMITH Inem W., will supply Becket, Mass, 
two years. . 
ao’ ~ ha Groras A., called to Wakeficld, 
ass. 


THYNG, J. H., closes his labors at Hubbard- 

n, Mass. 

TOBEY, 1. F., Brownsdale, Minn , accepts call 
to Valley § Springs, D. ?. 

WILLIAMS, Epwarp M., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has just returned from to Europe, 
and is with his church (Second), 

ZERCHER, Mr. H. J., of the _BSentor Class in 
Hartford Theo. Sem. it 
to home mietonaly work in Minnesota. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 

— W. B., died recently at Maryville, 
‘enn 

De VEUVE, Prentiss, resigns charge of Park- 

Ave. ch., Newark, 'N. J. andl ques oh broad. 

GAGE, N. B, Colorado Springs, Col., resigns. 

LOWRIE, Saux T., D.D., eccepte call to 
Ewing, N 

RONDTAALER, J. Avert, Lebanon, Penn., 
called to Hagerstown, Md. 

SCOTT, W. H., died recently at Metropolis, 
Iil., aged 33. 

SMITH, Groner L., removes from Ewingville 
to Cedarville, NJ. 

TAYLOR, Fad Wa. Shipman, IIl., died recent- 
ly, aged 72. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
snarenaw Ww., ord. deacon at Upper Marl- 


Md. 
DeKOVEN, James, D. arden Racine 
Wis., dled vaddeonty of apoplexy, 
March sdk tat age d.48. 


DRUMM, Joun i. D. D., died recently at San 


Saba, Texas. 

FAIRCHILD, Janene B., died recently at 
Cuyahoga Falls, O 

JO R, Epmonn N. ; Statesville, accepts call 


to Pitteburgh, N. ©. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
COLE, 8. T., accepts call to Reformed ch. at 


Westerlo, N. ¥. 
a James E. HN. and inst. at Reformed 


, Cherry 
HOPKINS, J rw. i iethoatet, died recently 4 
Cincinnati, O 
HORSFIELD, Rossrt W., of Kansas Meth. 


recentl 
MAY” wie y, aged of U. P. ch. at 


MOORE Jom, called to South Pres. ch. at 
8h ex. 
REID, 8. c. inst. over U. P. ch. at Hooke 


town, 
T, N f New Jersey Meth. 
VANSAN 7s; ; 


Conf., died aged 90. 
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The prompt mention tn our list of “ Booka of the Week” 





will be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers all volumes ecetved. ‘he interests of 
our ...ra will guide us in the selection of works 
ut further notice. 


DEMONOLOGY.* 


A MORE tantalizing volume than M. D. 
Conway’s Demonology and Devil Lore it 
would be hard to conceive of. Itis on a 
most fascinating topic, and crowded with 
allusions to all sorts of superstitions, re- 
quiring very wide reading to gather; but 
absolutely without any philosophical ar- 
rangement, and with no foot-notes or refer- 
ences by which the statements made can be 
verified. Mr. Conway seems to have a vo- 
luminous commonplace book into which he 
copies everything he hears bearing on top- 
ics in which he is interested, but without 
stopping to indulge in any critical estimate 
of their truth and forgetting to make a 
note of what he has copied from; and these 
notes he seems to have emptied into these 
two handsome volumes, with no labor of 
sifting or verifying. 

To show the miscellaneousness of what 
Mr. Conway has shoveled together, we will 
give, with some omissions, Mr. Conway’s own 
abstract of a single chapter—-that on ‘“ The 
Wild Huntsman”; and it will be noticed 
how little real philosophical eccount there 
can be in a treatment which thus frisks 
about the centuries: 

“The Wild Hunt—Schimmelreiter—Oden- 
wald—The Pied Piper—Waldemar’s Hunt 
—Le Grand Veneur—Robert le Diable— 
Hugo—Herne—Tregeagle—Der Freischitz 
—Elijah’s Chariot—Mahan Bali—Dehak— 
Nimrod—His Tower—The Devil in Leipzig 
—Hunting Horns—Raven—Boar—Horse— 
The Mare Chetiya—Stags—St. Hubert,” etc. 

Of course, the tone of the volume would 
be regarded by Christians as irreverent. It 
was with no intention of sparing offense 
that Mr. Conway represents the Jewish Je- 
hovah as having in his moral attributes 
been parted, one portion going to make up 
Jesus’s view of God and the other his notion 
of the Devil. It is with a little malice, we 
suspect, that he puts in parallel columns 
with the last five commandments the bibli- 
cal statements approved, he says, by Jeho- 
vah, which he condemns. Thus, with 
‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” he sets down in con- 
trast, as showing how the notion of Jeho- 
vah was contradictory, the following: 

“The extortions, frauds, and thefts of 
Jacob, which brought upon him the unpar- 
alleled blessings of Jehovah; the plunder- 
ing of Nabal’s property by David and his 
fellow-bandits; the smiting of the robbed 
farmer by Jehovah and the taking of his 
treacherous wife by David are narratives 
befitting a Bible of foot-pads.” 

And against the Tenth Commandment is 
such a paragraph as this: 

“Deut. xx, 10—18 is a complete instruc- 
tion for invasion, murder, rapine, eating 
the spoil of the invaded, taking their wives, 
their cattle, etc. —all such as might have been 
proclaimed by a Supreme Bashibazouk.” 
Now, we are not here denying Mr. Con- 
way’s right as a critic to take a position po- 
litely as antagonistic to Orthodox faith as 
he would; but this passes the limits of po- 
liteness. 

One learns soon to distrust the critical 
faculty of the author. Thus one finds 
Jer. i, 14 quoted to illustrate the fact that 
Satan’s seat was supposed to be in “the 
north,” when the reference is so plainly ex- 
plained in the next verse as to the coming 
of the northern army of Assurbanipal, or 
Nabopalassar, which was pitted against the 
army of Psammetichus, that it looks as if 
one must be devil-mad to discover such a 
reference here. Here is a classical illustra- 
tion. Euripides’s tragedy of Alcestis is 

treated as having a real relation to the 
drama of Christianity, and where Hercules 
tells Admetus that Alcestis, recovered from 
Hades, cannot address him “until she is 
unbound from her consecration to the gods 
beneath and the third day come,” we are 
given to understand that this is another 
orm of the myth of the three days of Jesus 
othe sepulcher—a relationship which has 
‘tterly no basis. What but a wild imagina- 
ion would set it down as certain that the 
ewish Ark first served to hold a serpent? 
Wig suggest, without one particle of proof, 





* DEMONOLOGY AND Devin Lore. Moncure Dan- 
TEL Conway, M. A. Wah ssiintaeteGaecammone Tap 
Can Ore PP. 488 and 472. New York: Henry Holt & 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


that the dragon slain by Bel may have come 
to be regarded later as his familiar (Vol. 
I, p. 343)? The explanation of the story of 
the serpent in Eden (Vol. II, p. 65) as of 
Aryan origin is utterly improbable, now that 
we know that the other stories of the first 
chapters of Genesis have a Baby- 
lonian, and not an Aryan, brother- 
hood. How can Mr. Conway, who on 
the title-page assumes the title of “‘B. D., 
of Divinity College, Harvard University,” 
and who might be supposed to know 
Hebrew, say (id., p. 79) that the aphar (dust) 
out of which God made man is more pro- 
perly translated in the Septuagint sperma 
(seed), and designates ‘‘ the seminal principle 
of the earth”? To declare (é., p. 81) that 
the change of name of Sarai (my princess) 
to Sarah (princess), at the command of 
Jehovah, indicates that the legend originally 
represented Abraham as giving up his wife 
to become the mother of a son whose father 
should be one of the gods, and then to 
compare this story, repeated in Isaac and 
Rebecca, with that of Joseph and Mary, 
shows, at least, a grotesquely wild imagina- 
tion. 

In Mr. Conway's references to Mesopo- 
tamian legends, we wish he could have 
trusted less to Mr. Fox Talbot, who is 
always unreliable. That ‘Revolt in 
Heaven ” of his is a fine peace of imagina- 
tion; but is quoted unsuspiciously. In 
fact, in this, as in other departments, there 
has been no digesting of facts; indeed, no 
proper search forthem. It is well enough 
to ladle a hymn or two out of such familiar 
books as Smith’s ‘‘Chaldean Genesis” and 
‘¢The Records of the Past”; but even more 
useful books for Mr. Conway’s purpose 
would have been Lenormant’s ‘‘ Magie” or 
his ‘‘ Berose,” or Cullimore’s ‘‘ Oriental 
Cylinders,” or Layard’s ‘‘ Culte de Mithra,” 
which do not seem to have fallen under his 
eye. 

A good history of demonology yet needs 
to be written. Mr. Conway has given us 
what is delightfully readable, and instruct- 
ive, and misleading. A great deal of a 
bright imagination has been expended on it, 
and not a bit of critical faculty. Its sixty- 
five illustrations are charmingly grotesque; 
and very appropriately has Mr. Conway put 
on the cover the horrible head of a devil 
over the door of the Notre Dame, which is 
represented trampling human forms into 
Hell. But a bird has made its nest between 
the devil's horns and there broods over her 
young. 





In Overhead (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston) 
what Harry and Nelly discovered in the heay- 
ens is told by Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols. 
The print is large enough for any grandmother, 
and Leonard Waldo, of Harvard College Observ- 
atory, stands as voucher for the science of the 
book, which he says belongs in the nursery, in- 
termediate between ‘‘Cinderella” and “Robinson 
Crusoe.” Both Overhead and Hyes Right, from 
the same publisher, seem admirable books to 
read aloud in the children’s hour. The latter is 
supposed to be a bachelor’s talks with his 
“ boys,’’ written by Adam Stwin. The book is 
intended to instruct little people, and it gives 
information very pleasantly and easily in regard 
to some points in natural philosophy, natural 
history, and botany. Its three partsare ‘ At 
Home in New York,” “In the Mountains,” and 
“By Sea and Shore,’’ and the book is well filled 
with pictures, many of which have done 
service before in other of the Lothrop 
publications—such as ‘‘Wide-Awake, or 
Babyland”; but the children, no doubt, 
will be willing to look at them again, 
under their new name. Publishers can hardly 
be blamed for wishing to utilize their stock on 
hand ; but sometimes the thing may be carried 
so far so to be an insult to an author and an 
offense to the reading public. It is not many 
years since we heard bitter complaint because 
a story that had been accepted by what is 
perhaps our leading juvenile magazine had 
been tampered with, without the writer’s knowl- 
edge—several lines introduced and a new char- 
acter created in that short space, solely for 
the sake of using a picture which would not fit 
otherwise. The author did well to be angry; 
and the public has a right to cry out mightily 
against the us¢ that old cuts have been made to 
serve in The Story of Liberty, by Charles C. 
Coffin, published by Harper & Bros. We 
recognize many of the pictures here as old 
acquaintances, and we are willing and glad to 
see them again, though they may have “ gone 
off’ somewhat since we first knewthem. But 
from what limbo were those abominable martyr- 
dom pictues called forth? The “Torture 

Chamber” is bad enough. Granted that such 





things were, why should art be degraded to 


represent them? But ‘‘ Believe as I believe or 
I'll roast you”—which represents one naked 
woman turning on a spit over a fire and 
another tied up awaiting her turn—and the two 
following pictures are simply atrocious. It is 
well nigh incomprehensible how such designs 
found their way into the book ; but the volume, 
with its profuseness of illustration, shows what 
may happen when this desire to use up the 
stock on hard is allowed to run mad. The 
text is cheapened thereby, and what ought to 
have been a valuable historical guide for the 
young is transformed into a somewhat tawdry 
scrap-book. We cannot express ourselves too 
strongly on this subject, for a firm like that of 
Harper & Bros. is expected to be an educator 
jn art and to give the public of the best. Who 
wants St. Sebastians after the style of Lucas 
Cranach in the year of our Lord 1879? 


.... Appleton & Co. publish a series of sermons 
by Dr. Geo. Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, 
on The Model Prayer, which title the author re- 
gards as better than that of the Lord’s Prayer 
in characterizing the petition the Master taught 
his disciples. So many works have been pub- 
lished on this great theme that we can hardly 
expect any strikingly new views upon it; but 
Dr. Boardman is one whe can give fresh in- 
terest to already familiar topics. The spirit and 
manner of the treatment of the subject is such as 
to make the book attractive, as well as profitable, 
The tone of the discourses is eminently spiritual, 
while they are also in a thoroughly practical 
vein. On this last point it may be remarked that 
the sermon on “Our Daily Bread’ was preached 
just at the time of the labor riots, and the 
occasion was improved for enforcing the lessons 
of the Great Teacher. Dr. Boardman’s glowing 
rhetoric gives life to any theme, and ite charm 
pervades this volume. The only question will 
be whether there is not often too great an 
exuberance of diction, too great an affluence of 
rhetoric ; for often the adjectives stand in a very 
long row, while there are verbal coinages which 
rather stun the senses of the reader, even if 
they be not strictly incorrect. So there is often 
a multiplicity of suggestion as to the lessons 
of a passage, which burdens the mind, rather 
than assists meditation. Dr. Boardman rejects 
the doxology appended to the prayer. He con- 
siders the petition as liturgical; as a model in 
form, as well as in idea. 


...» The King’s People is the title of a series 
of books by the Misses Warner. Walks from 
Eden begins the Bible history in conversations 
between an uncle and a family of children, and 
carries it down to the time of Isaac. The 
House of Israel takes up the story and goes on 
to the burial of Jacob. In the Kingdom of 
Judah the whole family goes to Palestine for a 
three months’ journey, and they continue their 
Bible study there, evening by evening, under 
the same Uncle Sam’s direction and in the 
same conversational way, on to the period of 
the Babylonish captivity ; and The Broken Walls 
carries the history through to Nehemiah’s 
time. In The Star out of Jacob, which begins the 
story of the life of our Lord, the conversations 
are carried on between a widowed mother and 
herchildren. In all of these books the authors 
have, as they say, taken nothing for granted, 
but have used Keil, Rawlinson, Delitzsch, Lay- 
ard, Robinson, Pusey, and Porter as authorities, 
and they have evidently worked up their sub- 
ject enthusiastically. But the conversations are 
too unnaturally instructive to hold the child’s 
attention, who will be tempted to “skip” at 
almost every page. We need hardly say that 
Robert Carter & Bros. are the publishers. 


.»+»The March Magazine of Art (Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin) is a good number of this popular 
art journal. The frontispiece is an admirable 
specimen of the paintings of the famous Mil- 
lais. Its title is “‘The Northwest Passage,” 
and it represents a strong, hardy captain or 
admiral (Nelson, we believe), with a stern de- 
termination in his face, sitting by a table be- 
fore a chart, while a young girl sits at his feet 
and holds his hand, while reading the records 
of some old explorer. The expression on the 
officer’s face is that of Nelson’s words: “ It 








might be done, and England ought to do it.” 
Among the other larger pictures are one after 
Sir Benjamin West of ‘‘ The Death of Wolfe,” 
and one entitled ‘“‘Britomart and her Nurse,” 
by G. F. Watts,R. A. Besides the biographical 
articles on Millais and West, one of the most 
interesting is that on the faience now made at 
Lambeth, by Messrs. Doulton, with {llustrations 
of the style of the various artists who havo 
been educated in the Lambeth School of Art. 


.... We have before us a volume entitled The 
Evangelical Church, consisting of some fifty dis- 
courses, by English and Scotch ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, illustrating the spiritual 
unity of the Church of Christ. The Church of 
England is represented by Archbisop Thomson, 
of York ; Bishops Wilberforce, of Winchester, 
and Jackson, of London ; Dean Mansel, Canon 
Melvill, and others. The Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland by Drs. Guthrie, Caitfd, Arnot, and 
others. The English Congregationalists by Drs. 
Binney, Raffles, Dale, Pye Smith,and others. The 
English Baptists by Maclaren and Brock.#From 
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some of these, as Maclaren and Melvill, more 
than one discourse is given. The range of 
topics treated is wide and it is unnecessary to 
say that the book gives a valuable collection of 
sermons (T. Whittaker). 

- .... The New Puritan is an account of the life 
of Robert Pike, who lived in Massachusetts in 
the seventeenth century—a man who in many 
respects was in advance of his times. He con- 
demned the action of the General Court toward 
the Quakers, and was fined and disfranchised by 
that body. He resisted the dogmatic authority 
of the clergy in the person of his pastor, and 
was excommunicated therefor. He opposed 
the Salem witchcraft prosecutions, making a 
triumphant argument against them. The work 
is one to be read by all who are interested in 
the annals of New England two centuries ago. 
It is written by James S. Pike and published by 
the Harpers. 


...-From the pen of Dr. Israel P. Warren, of 
Maine, comes a volume entitled The Purousia, 
a study of the doctrine of Christ’s Second Com 
ing (Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, Portland). The 
writer tells us that the book is the result of 
many years of study, begun under the most pain- 
ful perplexities. but resulting in great satisfac- 
tion to his own mind. The fact that some give 
undue importance to this doctrine is no reason 
why it should not be earnestly studied by all 
who love the Lord Jesus, and the writer of this 
volume is one whose opinions are worthy of 
attention. 


.... The Reign of the Stoics, by Frederic May 
Holland (New York: C. P. Somerby), gives a 
short account of the Stoics, with selections from 
their utterances on religious truth and moral 
duty. The work is a good collection of maxims, 
indicating how near those Who had not God’s 
written word will often come to a knowledge of 
his being and will. In order to understand 
fully the religion of Jesus Christ, one must also 
become familiar with the modes of thought of 
those who followed merely a natural light, 


.... How We Saved the Old Farm (Loring, Bos 
ton) is a small paper-covered volume, giving the 
story of how a farmer’s widow, with a sixteen- 
year-old boy and two younger children, so man- 
aged the farm as to pay off the threatening 
mortgage on it, and make it, indeed, a new 
farm. The story contains suggestive, practical, 
common-sense hints of value to every young 
farmer. 


....Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, pubiish 
Voices from Babylon, or the Records of Daniel 
the Prophet, by Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., author 
of “A Miracle in Stone,” ete. The ideas of 
the author are more striking than correct, and 
we can hardly recommend him as a thoroughly 
safe guide to the one who would thread the 
mysteries of Danicl’s visions. 


.. +. Christ's Words, by Prof. J. B. Turner, of 
Jacksonville, Ill., is a volume of four hundred 
pages, wherein the author vigorously pleads for 
a more rational setting forth of divine truth 
and gives his own views of Christ’s teachings, 
as related to science, history, philosophy, re- 
ligion, ete. (Springfleld, Ill.: H. W. Rokker.) 


...-The late Prof. William Archer Butler, of 
the University of Dublin, was one who, as a 
preacher and as a professor, stirred the 
thoughts of hearers and readers. R. Carter & 
Bros. have just issued a new edition in two 
volumes of his Lectures on the History of Anctent 
Philosophy. They are worthy of study. 


....We have before us the last number of 
Putnam's Library Oompanion, a quarterly, 
giving priced and classified lists of the English 
and American publications of the past three 
months. It is aconvenient work for those who 
would keep informed regarding current litera. 
ture, 


...-From Lippincott & Co. comes a neat little 
volume by Rev. Chas. T. Anderson, of Peapack, 
N. J., entitled All Things Pertaining to this Life, 
an illustration of II Peter 1, 5,6, 7, the pass- 
age reading: ‘‘ Add to your faith, virtue,’’ etc. 
The discourses, while popular, are instructive. 


...-Robt. Carter & Bros. publish Our Lif* 
Day, a little volume of discourses, by the Rev. 
Adolph Saphir, D.D., of Notting Hill, on John 
ix, 4. They are devotional in tone and are 
fitted to benefit the thoughtful reader. 











.... The Contrast, alittle volume by the Rev. E. 
Davies, displays the difference between infidelity 
and Christianity by the death-bed testimonies 
of men of each way of thinking. The work is 
vigorous, rather than critical. 


..--From B. J. Kendall, M. D., of Enosburgh 
Falls, Vermont, we have an illustrated pam- 
phlet on The Horse and his Diseases—a treatise 
containing information for every horse-owner. 


....-Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Romeo and Juliet, 
published by the Harpers, is a handy and 
attractive volume, like the plays of this set that 
have previously appeared. 


+. In Dialogues and Conversations, designed 
for the use of schools, by Emily 8. Oakey (A, 8. 





Barnes & Co.), instruction and entertainment 
are combined. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the many unsuccessful at- 
tempts that have been made in this city in the 
past ten years to establish a journe! like the 
more prominent English weeklies, devoted to 
politics, reviews of new books, the drama, fine 
arts, and music, the Literary Table, which now 
makes its appearance as a weekly, bids fair to 
win for itself support and approval. Its issue 
for the present week, nearly the size of the 
London Spectator, is full of timely and thought- 
ful articles and the current topics are careful- 
ly discussed. Among the contributors of re- 
views are Parke Godwin, Arthur Gilman, and 
Prof. R. B. Anderson. A supplement is printed 
slso, containing the conclusion of the serial by 
Edgar Faweett, entitled ‘‘ Rutherford.” 


The next number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
will contain an account of and full extracts 
from Robert Burns’s ‘‘ Edinburgh Common- 
place Book,” the original MS. of which isin the 
possession of the publisher. Important letters 
and many interesting variations in poems will 
now be made public for the first time. 


There has been no lack of literary activity 
among the Welsh lately. Not to mention the 
“Welsh Encyclopedia,” two editions of the 
Welsh national poet, Goronwy Owain, have 
appeared during the past year. But the poems 
of Iolo Goch remain still to be edited. 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish 
“Early Christian Literature Primers,” edited 
by Prof. George Park Fisher, D.D., commenc- 
ing with “The Apostolic Fathers and the 
Apologists of the Second Century,” by Rev. 
George A. Jackson. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1878 will be pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. early this month, 
in one octavo volume of 688 pages. It will be 
entitled ‘‘ Zachariah and His Prophecies,” by 
Rev. C. H. H. Wright, of Belfast, Ireland. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just ready “‘ The 
Mystery of Life,’’ by Theophilus Parsons, a 
volume in which that distinguished thinker 
presents his Swedenborgian views of the prob- 
lems of existence, 


Bayard Taylor’s lectures on the German poets 
are being called for in book form, and it is said 
that his literary executors intend bringing them 
out at an early date. They were left in ashape 
for publication. 


The cyclopedia of religious poetry in prepar- 
ation by Dodd, Mead & Co. will be edited 
by the Rey, Dr. Philip Schaff and Mr. Arthur 
Gilman. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a story of 


colonial times, by Rebecca E. Beach, called 
“The Puritan and the Quaker.” 
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The Six Days of Creation. 


By TAYLER LEWIS. 12mo. $1.60. 


Bel-Marjory. A Tale. MEADE.................$1 50 
Jean Lindsay. Bropim............ socccccoocces BB 
Jesus of Nazareth. Patron....... vcccccevees 3 5 
Life of Rev. W. Pennefather. 8vo........ 250 
Our Life Day. SAPHIR...........cccccceccscccees 100 


The Wicket Gate. NEWTON............ beeceese 1% 
Batler’s Ancient Philosephy. 2 vols...... 


Pres’t Edwards’s Works. 4 vols., 8vo 
Heury’s Commentary. 5 vols., 4to.......... 


Babert Carter & Brothers, £90 Broadway, ¥. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
have just issued a NEW EDITION of thetr 


CATALOGUE 


Theology, Oriental Languages, Phi- 
losophy, and Education, 


in GERMAN, LATIN, ENGLISH, FKENCH, eto. LAN- 
GUAGES. 
8vo, 45 pages, price 15 cents, refunded on receipt of 
orders. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 
THE 


Fairy-Land of Science, 


By ARARELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of “A Short History of 
Natural Science,” etc. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, 244 pages. Cloth, price, $1.50. 


ONTENTS: The Fat 
it; anes to use it; how enjoy it.—Sunbeams a the 
rial Ocean in which we AY os 


Work th 
Drop of Water on its Travels.—The Two 
pt A Water and Ice.—The Voices of Nature, ay 





-Land of Science : how - — 





how we hear them.—The Life of a Primrose. 
eee eS ose of Coal.—Bees in the Hive.—Bees ay 
jowers. 


1 
Ocean Wonders: 


A Companion for the Seaside. By Ww. EB. Damon. 
With numerous MMlustrations. 1vol.,12mo. Cloth, 
220 pages. Price, $1.50. 

“The volume has been specially prepared with a 
view to supply a long-felt need of and reliable 
— Ly re to the living objects of our own 
seacoast, a incidentatly of other marine animals, 
either suitable for the aquarium or of sufficient in- 
trinsic interest to deserve notice in any work on ma- 
rine zodlogy.”—From Preface. 


Tit. 


Al Thorough Bohemienne, 


A Tale. By Madame CHARLes Rernaup, author of 
“The Goldsmith's Wife," etc. 18mo. Paper, price 
80 cents. (Forming Number 27 of Appletons’ 
“ New Handy-Volume Series.") 


Iv. 
Personal Appearance in 
Hreatth and Disease, 


Forming the fifth issue of the Health Primers. Pre- 
viously published : 
Health and Evercise. 
Alcohol and its Uses. 


Premature Death : its Promotion 
or Prevention. 


The House and its Surround- 
ings. 
In cloth, 16mo. Price, 40 cents each. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Any volume matied, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States. on re- 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
__—a9 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE BOYS’ OWN PAPER. 


FOR WEEK-DAY READINC. 
The LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, Publish- 
ers of the ‘“ Leisure Hour,” now feonen, in weekly num- 
bers and monthl te Pe. BOYS' OWN PAPER, an 
USTR. ANEOUS JOURNAL, com: 
oy travel, adventure, and 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 BROADWAY, Cor. 20th 8t., NEW YORK. 
Single copies sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


NATURE,—A ‘MacaLLA Thostyased | Journal of Set- 


ence. a year. CO., Publishers, 
22 Bond Street New Y 














sr Be HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
ARPER'S BAZAR: One co 


$10: 0 a }— for $7. 
Bf 8 CATALOGUE will be el by 
mail on receipt 


ARPER & af, fen Cente Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BOOKS, ort, Gosmounep free by mail on 
PRICES 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
Broadway, New York. 


a8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & OO., Publishers, N. Y. 

















ART NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. 


A new and improved edition. Sent by mail to ar paz ot 
dress on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 8. W. TILTON & 
CO., 1 Publishers, Boston. 


(CHEAPEST ¥ BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
winders ings ish Books 
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THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


This pen combines the advantages of both Pen and 
Pencil. A Pencil which writes with ink never needs 
earner and never wears out. Where speed and 

bil fred, it is much better than the ordi. 
nary pen. “Tt has no equal and will be the pen ot the the 
future. This pen is in constant use by thousands of 
the leading men in New York and is pg) of the 


earnest ati tion, of of ROBINS professional 
man tn the land. NSON, G General Agent, 


160 Broadway, N. ¥;, Room 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


CASTLE HOWENWALD, 


A ROMANCE. 
From the German of ADOLPH STRECEFUSS, 


Author of “ Too Rich,” ete. 


By Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 


Translator of “The Old Mam'selle’s Secret,” ‘The 
Second Wife,” etc. 


es Extra cloth. $1.50. 


“Mrs. Wister shows both admirable taste and un- 
usual knowledge - “ourrent | German literature in the 
novels which she selects on. Her series, 

nning with Marlitt’s “Mam 'selle’s Secret,” ready 
amounta to more than a dozen volumes ‘including 
works by Bepktinder Fanny Lewald, sevarnet 
oness von Hillern, Strec' rat 
in the same class of novelists ast! here populae. refin 
thoroughly. entertaining, and skilled to select 
from real life, withou' * possessing the gentus in is- 
per dl new and permanent creations.”—New 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will we i by mall, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, b: 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Western Advertising. 


LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
KELLOG@S LINTS 


in the Western States. 


Decided Advantages: 


}. Big A erage Circulation. 
f the Pare Papers are rd County Seats. 
Hy Over Half are the only Pa) in the Towns. 
. Advertisements ccna 
Are Free from Erro 
6. Are Tastefully D sie 
7. Certainty of Pro Bg nme nay 
8. Any Number of Pro Rata. 
0. Any oe of ty Given 
ternate Weeks or Months, if Destred. 
it. inosine Insertions G 
12. Cugect fonable Aasertinsmeate Excluded. 
18, Papers all Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
i. Only ug Cut Regutred for oat Sater. 


— 
6. Saving In 


Corresponden 
17. Saving in ‘Trouble ¢ and Risic. 
18. Immense Saving in Money. 


Catalogues givis otvertiten sy rates by Lists or State 
sections, names of soore.< and Map ae their —_— 
tion mailed on application. For part 
A.N. RELLOGa. 
77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, [11 
New York OrFice, 26 Tribune Building. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Quartet Singers. 


THE, UNIVERSAL, BOOK, for Male Volos 


an 
will ind this collection tion expecta ly valuable. 
ef exactly meets necessities. per dozen. 
Price. t-free, oy a each. 


onane ANTHEMS, ics” 


filled with the best 
author erent mn 


it of $7. sgt hg oy ha geme by 

















QUARTET AND GLEE 





re eg ‘SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 





[March 27, 1879. 
Latest Things in Music! 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Where is my Boy To-Night ?’? 
So en Corie. wi alled on Fe whet ot eee 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn Service. 
115 Songs the Sunday-school. 
Only 10 pes’ per oo coptes ; 18 Goons by mafl. 
Gospel Hymns No. 3. 


With Music, $30 per 100; 85 Cents hy fom 
ed rds only, $5 per 100; fo by mail 


Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 
102 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail 
Easter Annual No. 3. 
Six beautiful Carols for Easter. §4 per 100; 5 Cents 
by mail 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


5 Music 5 Books 5 


Plano Arrangement of H. M. 8. PINAFORE. 








Contains 25 pi taken f: Bye ‘auee — 
ns eces taken from ve compo- 
een Those who prefer the Vocal Score can have it 





THE SORCERER. words ana Music. $1.00. 


Tux SORCERER Is by the same composers as Pinafore, 
and musically mite as ie goon. Pianc Arrangement by 
Mourne, also for $1.00. 


HULL'S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 
a7 (> - — age eee aaaaemeeaimaeaas mamaria 


Contains a large and well-arranged collection of 
Sackxp and SecuLaR songs for Temperance meetings. 


CUPS AND SAUCERS. By gnossurrn. 25 cta 


A delightful Parlor Sees, aga two per- 
formers. Very good m' 


THE GEM GLEANER. By 3. m. cnavwicx. $1. 


unusually good collection of Anthems. Allchoirs 
should have it. 














OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 and 843 Broudway, New York. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-schools, Prayer-meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 
‘By J. ee DRIVER. 





*,* The Songs in this 19 book are numbered and 
ranged in the tyle of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Books. Heatdes th fea =f supply of new pieces, many 
with instrumental it, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 
Prive 40 cents by mail; $3.00 per doz. by express. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; Cincinnatl, oO. 


**FAVORITE SONCS.’’ 
FAVORITE OF 41 SAMPLE 
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FILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many “many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 


ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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Religions Jutetligence. 


SOME CHURCH YEAR-BOOEK>. 


Tue list of ecclesiastical year-book« is 
quite variable, and so are the year books 
themselves. Every year nearly some new 
venture takes the place of an old enterprise, 
and existing publications frequently change 
their form and appearance. The collecting 
and arranging of statistics of religious 
bodies, which it is the chief purpose of a 
year-book to present, have not yet been re- 
duced to a science. The statistics of the 
various denominations are published in a 
more or less imperfect form and are of vary- 
ing degrees of inaccuracy. Before the great- 
est possible accuracy and completeness can 
be obtained a better system of collecting the 
materials must be devised for most of the 
denominations, It is necessary to have the 
statistics of every parish full in every par- 
ticular and entirely correct, and to this end 
the parish records must be carefully kept. 
That pastors are often careless in this matter 
is well known; and the result is untrust- 
worthy statistics from their parishes, which 
affect, of course, the general exhibit of the 
denomination and make it vague and inac- 
curate. There is too much of mere guess- 
work by collectors; or, as a Lutheran 
paper puts it, too much exercise of the imag- 
ination. Another general fault of the year- 
books is that their exhibits do not cover 
enough particular items of information. 
For example, the statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church do not show what be- 
comes of probationers—a question of vast 
importance to the denomination. 

The statistics of the Congregational de- 
nomination, which were published in the 
Congregational Quarterly for about twenty 
years, generally appearing in the January 
number, are issued this year in a sep- 
arate publication. The Congregational 
Year-Book consists of about 250 pages, 
in stiff paper boards, and contains a cal- 
endar; some architectural designs for 
churches; forms for Congregational use; 
lists of missionaries, of licentiates, of min- 
isters, of theological seminaries, with their 
students, of ministers without pastoral 
charge; the organization of the National 
Council, of state associations, and of the 
gencral societies; statistical tables; and sev- 
eral pages of vital statistics of ministers 
dying in 1878. The change in publication 
has not at all affected the statistical tables. 
They are compiled by the same editor as 
formerly and are unchanged in form. The 
book has evidently been prepared with great 
care, and it is about the best specimen we 
have in its particular line. 

As we lay down the Congregational, to 
take up the Baptist Year-Book, we feel 
sure of finding statistical work of a much 
less satisfactory character. The Baptist is 
@ much more extended and numerous de- 
nomination than the Congregational, and 
contains a large element in the South, 
given to looseness in administration, as in 
some other matters. From many of the 
colored associations there are no reports; 
and, if there were, we could not be sure of 
their correctness, Many of the colored men 
of the South have vague ideas of statistics. 
The story is told of a slave who was told by 
his master to count a flock of sheep, as he 
drove them through a gateway. Before the 
poor Negro had exhausted the digits he had 
passed the limits of his knowledge of num- 
bers, and could only point with his fore- 
finger and ejaculate, excitedly: ‘‘Dere gocs 
anoder! Dere goes anoder!” It is not to be 
expected that the statistics of the colored 
associations will be very accurate for years 
te come. The editor of the Year-Book 
appeals every year to state conventions 
which have not already done so to assume 
the responsibility of collecting the statistics 
of their churches, It is only in this way, he 
says, that full and correct returns can be 
given. There were no reports the past year 
from one-fourth of the associations, 
and all the editor could do in these 
cases was to print the statistics of 
former years, or none at all. The 
plan of giving the ministerial list by states, 
instead of alphabetically, with the name of 
both town and state following that of the 
minister, is still adhered to. Wecan see no 

good reason for this method of alrange- 
ment; but its disadvantages are obvious. 
If, for example, one desires to find the ad- 





dress of Tiglath-Pileser Smith, unless he 
happens to know what state the rev. gentle- 
man is in, he will have to run over the list 
for each state until he finds the name. The 
Baptists now number 2,102,034, having 
gained last year over 77,000 members. 
They have 1,075 associations, 24,499 
churches, and 14,954 ministers. The total 
of benevolent contributions for the year was 
$4,439,749, showing an increase of upward 
of $120,000. 

The Minutes of the Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
have been requiring more and more pages 
every year, appear now in a different form. 
Those conferences which meet in the first 
half of the year are represented in a vol- 
ume issued in the summer; those meeting 
in the fall furnish material for another vol- 
ume, designed to be issued in January. 
The statistical tables of the two volumes 
must, therefore, be combined to get at the 
statistics of the whole Church. Wedo not 
know whether it is the intention to issue 
both volumes in one, as formerly; or to leave 
it to the purchaser to bind them together 
himself. We do not regard the changeas an 
improvement. It might be well to issue— 
if anybody wants it for the ministerial 
list—a volume of the spring confer- 
ences; but at the close of the year 
the two scts of conferences (spring and 
fall) ought to be combined, as formerly. 
The book had not yet reached the point of 
becoming unwieldy. It was not nearly so 
large a volume asthe Minutes of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly make. We have 
recently given a summary of the statistics 
of this Church, which show that it is still 
growing, having good grounds for claiming 
a larger population than that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Zhe Methodist Alman- 
ac supplements the Minutes with a large 
amount of information which could not be 
properly given in the latter. It furnishes a 
sort of directory to the General Conference 
societies, to the periodical literature of the 
Church, and to the educational institutions 
under Methodist control, and gives the 
statistics of Methodist bodies throughout 
the world. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is repre- 
sented, as for many years, by two Almanacs 
—that of Pott, Young & Co., and that of 
Whittaker, both of this city. The books are 
of about the same size and are arranged on 
the same general plan. They contain a cal- 
endar, with tables of lessons, a directory to 
the General Convention and to the general 
institutions of the Church, the organization 
and churches and institutions of the various 
dioceses, a list of the bishops of the Church, 
another of the bishops of the Church 
of England and its colonial branches, a 


clergy list, and tables of statistics. 7'he 
Church Almanac gives, in addition, 
statistics by parishes, so far as _ pos- 
sible. The two books more _ nearly 


agree in statistics of communicants this 
year than informer years. The Churchman’s 
Almanac reports 3,204 clergy, 3,002 parishes, 
and 814,867 communicants. The Church 
Almanac has 8,330 clergy, 2,900 parishes, 
and 812,718 communicants. The latter, it 
will be observed, has 126 more clergy than 
the former, but not so many parishes by 102, 
Which of the two is correct or whether 
either is correct no man can tell. A differ- 
ence of 126 clergy and 102 parishes sug- 
gests the question whether accuracy is really 
approximated here. 

In addition to the Year-Books above 
noticed, we have many others, of denomina- 
tions large and small, which we cannot now 
examine. We may treat of them in another 
article. 








ARCHBISHOP PURCELL, of Circinnati, has 
made a statement to the public respecting 
the deplorable condition of his affairs. He 
says that in his eightieth year and the forty- 
fifth of his episcopate he finds himself bur- 
dened with a debt which he cannot pay, and 
this debt was not contracted by “ waste, high 
living, or extravagance.” He refers to the 
struggles of his youth for an education to fit 
him for the priesthood, and says he was con- 
tent to teach and preach for his food and 
clothing. When he was made bishop of Cin- 
cinnati he was so poor he had to borrow 
three hundred dollars for the expenses of him- 
self and two or three students or domestics on 
his journey to his see. ‘Then,’ he continues, 
“T had soon to contract debt for the many 
wants of a new diocese. For this debt I had to 








pay interest, and this interest, growing yearly, 








now makes, according to the report of the 
trustees appointed to examine accounts and 
liabilities of the diocese, more than one-half the 
indebtedness of the diocese. Of the debt con- 
tracted by the financial agent of the diocese, I 
think it can be safely said that not more than 
$500,000 was money deposited with him. The 
rest is the result, of compound interest. As a 
proof of this, I will state one of many facts that 
have come to light. Yesterday a creditor called 
with a claim of eleven hundred dollars. In pre- 
senting it, he admitted that eight hundred dol- 
lars of the amount was interest, and he ex- 
pressed his readiness to accept for it three hun- 
dred, the original deposit. The claims of hun- 
dreds are of the same nature. The indebted- 
ness of the diocese in equity does not amount 
to more than a million of dollars, to place it at 
its highest figure. In accounting for the money 
loaned or deposited with the financial agent of 
the diocese, the trustees and others have over- 
looked one very large item of expenses. Until 
1852 no general collection was ever taken up in 
this diocese for the support of the diocesan 
seminary. For twenty years, therefore, the 
burden of educating priests fell upon my firan- 
cial agent. He supported the seminary with- 
out asking aid from the diocese when it was 
located in Brown County, upon the farm 
now occupied by the Ursuline Community. 
He paid the salaries of the professors during 
many years; fed, clothed, and educated the 
seminarians. He paid all the expenses during 
the same long period for ecclesiastical students 
at Mt. St. Mary, Emmittsburg, in France, and 
at Rome. In twenty years all these expenses, 
which in justice the whole diocese should have 
borne, amounted to a vast sum.” Besides this, 
he spent money in getting priests to come to 
this country froma abroad, in supporting a 
library, and in building an orphanage and 
churches. In 1838 his brother began to help 
him in his business, and has served him faith- 
fully forty years, without using one dollar of 
the money of the church or of depos- 
itors for his own personal benefit. The 
Archbishop acknowledges with gratitude the 
generous sympathy he has received on every 
hand, and appeals for help to pay his creditors, 
so that no injury or disgrace may attach to the 
Church “‘ through the mismanagement of the 
deposits of poor people.” The trustees ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts of the Arch- 
bishop report that, after six weeks’ hard labor, 
they have found that there are 8,485 creditors, 
who claim $3,672,371. Besides this, Father Ed- 
ward Purcell owes different banks $117,000 and 
to certain persons $85,000, making the total in- 
debtedness $3,874,371. The trustees further 
say: 

“The assets of the Very Rev. Edward Pur- 
cell consist in part of divers pieces of real 
estate, on which the trustees have fixed no 
value. As the assignment has since taken 
these out of the hands of the trustees, the pub- 
lic has already all the information. Besides 
the real estate, the trustees found notes of 
hand and open accounts to the nominal value 
of $484,000. It was ey impossible to ascer- 
tain all the claims of Father Purcell; but the 
trustees consider it very probable that many 
valuable ones will yet be discovered. 

“In endeavoring to ascertain the disposition 
of this immense amount of money, the trust- 
ees are utterly at a loss. It was impossible 
for them to ascertain what sums were spent on 
the Cathedral, the seminary, or the orphan 
asylum, though these sums must have been 
considerable. The trustees are advised that 
three churches of the diocese are indebted to 
Father Purce)] to the amount of $24,000. 


“Tn all our investigations we have found no 
reason to suspect any dishonesty on the part 
of Father Purcell ; but we do find that, in addi- 
tion to the large amount paid as interest, bad 
investments, shrinkage value, misplaced 
confidence, and unbusiness-like management 
are the causes of the sad calamity, which we 
most deeply deplore and which we have in 
vain endeavored to remedy.” 


-+eeThe Washington Conference (colored) of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has adopted the 
following as expressive of its views in regard to 
the division of the mixed conferences in the 
South which the white preachers seem to be 
hastening : 

‘* Whereas, The General Conference of the M. 
E. Church, in response to appeals from various 
sources, has organized annual conferences for 
different races of people speaking the same 
language on the same territory ; and whereas 
the reasons for these separate organizations are 
professedly based on questions of expediency, 
and not of principle; and whereas, independ- 
ently of these accommodations in the peculiar- 
- of separate organizations to meet the wishes 
of a portion of the churchmembership, the 
General Conference not only concedes and ac- 
knowledges, but advocates the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
and the unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in common as a part of the one true 
holy catholic and apostolic church of God, in 
which we all are one, even as Christ is one ; and 
whereas, these separate conference organiza- 
tions may in some cases for peculiar and singu- 
lar reasons operate disastrously to the Church 
if the so-called color line be ctly observed ; 
— whereas, only good was intended in their 
original organization, and not evil; therefore, 
we, the members of this annual conference, 
fully recognizing our responsibility to the 
Great Head of the Church, are unwilling to 
share the ee mo | of making the + ee 


membership in our annual conferences or 





of race or nationality the requisite condition for 
membership fe cur sanaal conteranaes, or 
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was to raise up a holy people, thereby clearly 
Lo moral fitness, with the requisite 
incident to education and sanctified cul- 
ure, and not color, as the basis of our ecclesias- 
tical unity and mode of Christian effort for 
spreading holiness throughout the land. We 
do, therefore, solemnly declare that we recog- 
nize and believe in the fatherhood of God, and 
the fellowship and brotherhood of the faithful 
in Christ Jesus,of all nations, kindreds, tongues, 
and peoples, and proclaim ourselves willing and 
anxious to admit to membership in our several 
churches and a 1 conference all persons 
who are worthy and well qualified, who are 
thus like minded, without respect to race or 
nationality ; but solely with reference to the 
perfecting of the saints and the more efficient 
work of the ministry for the salvation of those 
for whom Christ died ; and in accordance with 
these declarations we entreat the followers of 
Christ to endeavor to preserve the unity of the 
faith in the world’s Redeemer, and by all means 
to cultivate brotherly love and fraternity, that 
there be no schism.” 





...-Some curious details are given of the 
Catholic Faculty of Theology at Bonn Univers 
ity. During the last five years in this pro 
vince, where the Catholics are numerous and 
able, the University has not bestowed a single 
diploma for a licentiate or doctor. One may 
say that since the Culturkampf it hardly exists, 
It has only four professors, of whom three are 
Old Catholics and excommunicated. The 
fourth is an Ultramontane, who, using the 
right which every German professor has, lec- 
tures on al) the studies in the course. He, 
Prof. Floss, is assisted by a professor extra- 
ordinary and private teacher. The clergy pre- 
vent the Catholic students from attending the 
other lectures. He has conducted six courses 
of lectures, with a respective attendance of 21, 
45, 47, 61, 76, and 81. The three other Old Cath- 
olic professors each conduct two courses of 
lectures, with an average of two students. 
They have separated themselves from Old 
Catholicism since the late Bonn Synod author- 
ized the marriage, although they are not recon- 
ciled with the Church of Rome. Dr. Doellinger 
is one of these professors. All this, to the 
mind of M. Lichtenberger, who gives the facts 
in the Revue Chrétienne, is indicative of a de- 
cline of Old Catholicism. 


...-Vicar-General Byrne says the tolerated 
usage of the public schools of Boston “is the 
nearest approach to a solution’’ of the school 
question in the country. ‘‘ We are not,’’ he 
says, ‘quite content with the public schools as 
they are; and yet in most of our parishes the 
burden of church debts carried, the pressing 
calls for the support of our hospitals, orphan- 
ages, asylums, and homes for the poor are so 
urgent and imperative that little can be done 
toward establishing Catholic schools even by 
those who hold that they are the safest for our 
Catholic children. We admit that the educa- 
tion of the children of the whole people in 
schools common to all and frequented by all 
has many temporal advantages ; but we can 
never reasonably or conscientiously consent to 
sacrifice or seriously endanger our eternal in- 
terests for worldly advantage. The rapidly- 
growing fairness of public opinion may ere 
long discover a way of making a system of 
common-school education acceptable to Cath- 
olic minds and safe for Catholic consciences.” 


-e-.In the French Chamber of Deputies 
an educational bill has been offered by 
M. Jules Ferry, designed to prohibit the 
Jesuits from teaching in France. The preface 
states that, according to existing law, foreign- 
ers are not allowed to teach in France, and de- 
clares that the same exclusion should apply to 
an order essentially foreign by the character of 
its doctrines, nature and aim, and its statutes. 
The effect of this measure, it ig said, would be 
to exclude the Jesuits, who have 27 colleges with 
848 teachers in France, and twenty-six other 
communities, with 61 establishments and 1,089 
teachers. None of these are recognized by the 
state. The Ultramontanes are very indignant. 
The papal organ at Rome denounces the bill, 
over which there will be a bitter struggle. It 
has been referred to a committee, of whom all 
but two favor the measure. 


++«eThe Pope’s address at the reception to 
Catholic journalists rather astonished the Gov- 
ernment of Italy, it is said. The temporal 
power, said Leo XIII, was not the result of 
the ambition of pontiffs, but was the result of 
a necessity which compelled them to assure the 
liberty and independence of the Church, and to 
protect the Holy See against the oppression and 
ascendency of the strong. He, therefore, in- 
vited the Catholic press to sustain and defend 
with all its influence the temporal power, since 
that power will restore to the Church its inde- 
pendence and its liberty. He ended by saying 
that Italy could not enjoy a lasting tranquillity 
until provision should be made for the dignity 
of the Pontificate and the real liberty of the 
Church and of the Pope. 

....They come pretty late; but the report of 
the first Lutheran Diet and a volume contain- 
ing Dr. Krauth’s essay on the Augsburg Con- 
ference and Dr. Jacob’s paper on “‘ A Question 
of Latinity” are valuable. We hope to receive 
the report of the second Diet. th reports 
contain papers which are worth preserving for 
the information they give respecting the his 
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tory of the American Lutheran Church. The 
publisher is J, Frederick Smith, 42 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


-+e.The American Rabbinical Association is 
considering the question of establishing a Jew 
ish Quarterly Review. The Jewish Messenger is 


in favor of the proposed publication, “ provided | 
its editor and contributors are of the proper | 


stamp, and the character of the review be 
made to reflect the highest and broadest cul- 
ture.”’ 


....The Episcopal, since it was the national 
Church of Ireland, has larger congregations than 
it used to have. In the dioceses of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore there was in 1860 an at- 
tendance at Sunday-morning services of 18,769. 
In 1877 the attendance reached 32,885. 


..The new Methodist “Hymnal” gives 
satisfaction, both to the churches and the pub- 
lishers. About 400,000 copies of it have been 
sold. 


.-The Episcopal Diocese of Iowa gete, in 
various forms, $161,100 from the estate of Mrs. 
Clarissa C. Cook, of Davenport. 


.»-.The anniversary of the London Mission- 
ary Society will be held May S0th, in Exeter 
Hall. Sir William Muir will occupy the chair. 


.»--The Moravians have a call from Patos, 
Mexico, to establish a mission there. 
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On: Our Most Distant Frontiers, 


as tn our busiest and most populous cities of the sea- 
board and interior, Hostetter'’s Stomach Bitters ts pre 
epinently popular. Wherever civilization plants ite 
foot on this continent, thither the great tonic soon 
finds !ts way. Nor ts this surprising, for it is the med 
icine of all others best adapted to the wants of the 
Western emigrant, be he miner or agriculturist. It is 
an incomparable remedy for the diseases to which he 
is most subject, and whieh are liable to be brought on 
by a change of climate, hardship, exposure, unaccus 
tomed alr and diet,and miasmatic atmosphere and 
water. Among these are disorders of the st hand 
bowels, rheumatic ailments, and malarious fevers, ¥? 
all of which Hostetter’ 8 Bitters is a certain specific. 
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DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve ile salt in 
ordinary water. This solution possesses all the health- 
giving se and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water, while it is free from the organic imparities of 
the surf. For At ih druggists generally. 
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CARMEL SOAP. 


This Soap ts made of fine Olive Oil, near ancient 
Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, Syria. It is abso- 
lutely without adulteration and so grmect that few 
thin, are more able for a TOOTH WASH. 

ie saponification of Olive Oil with the alkalies re 
sults in the production of what has long been known 
as CASTILE SOAP. This isa very desirable vari- 
ety of Soap tor family use; but of late it has been so 
extensively falsified by manufacturers that it has been 
dificult to obtain it pure, Under the name of ‘SA-« 
VON DU CARMEL!’ 6 Mission trom pure of 
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olive-growing “ori, in the world, and also from the 
Hebrews. It must have a large 
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PuL™MmMocuR 


AN ABSOLUTE AND UNFAILING REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


and all other diseases of the Lense and Throa 

Forward ayers fev e on receipt o' A. MARTIN Vles. 
cura Co., sole depot of, %. Ao 8. 60 East 12th St. 
sa teele way, New York. (P' lease mention th is paper.) 
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Ohio, Noyes Bros. & Cutter, St. I Dal, ‘Grane & brigham. 

San Francisco. Browning £ a. » netensocits. @ A. 
Kelly & _— Pittsburgh. 1% Des Moines. J. K, 
Ish, Omaha. F. Stearns, Botset Dr. Craig, 42 Unt- 
versity Place, mm. Es 
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SM AX. = d Perfumes foul breath. 10 cents. 
r) FLEMING & CO., 110 Liberty 8t., N. Y. 


N. Y. AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 


immense success of the beautifully mounted spec- 
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Prince Charming saves uitue Red Riding Hood and 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONB, | New w York. | 








New and Beautiful Reward | 
FOR SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 

Prices to suit the times—over $1,000 kinds and de 
signs—oomprising Motto, Reward, Scripture Text, Scn 
timent, Bible Verse, Good Device; and Hymnal Cards. 
Teachers’ Pri rico List | EDUCATIONAL. CARDS SENT 
FREE to eay a6 H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Pub 
lishers of beltion ii in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. — 


Theological, Collegiate ry 

ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 

saloon temptations Best of religious influences. 

Thorough and mg Tultion, incidentals, and Mbrary 

Kept - y pe car. Over 1,000 students.’ Fall Term, 
inter Term, Dec. 8d; a h Term, March 

ii th. Fon Vor circulars address J. T. MARSH, Sec. 

Oberlin. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the eee management. First-class Teachers 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students Oberlin is unsur 
passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 
advantages. Address Prof. F. B. KICE. 


aon, tage, Si 


Preparation of Boys for vate aspecialty. Our grad 
uates are ing the vank af t Yale and Wil 
liams. By entering their io ‘at 10 or not later than 
12 Fag of age, parents will gain largely in time, ex 

se, and t horoughness of peqpaseDen. “ Hints to 
events " sent sa AAT orres ppadenee solle- 
ited. Address HEN W. SIGLAR, A. 


a! Masical Instruction 
126 Soren PLD 
NEW ENGL pup Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSH, Address E. TOURS 
/REAU Music Hall, Boston. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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CHERMERHORN 


90 East 14th Street ‘ead University i ji Sere New ert 


STAN LA ANGUAGE an and SIAR ATURE 
A gsm ly ta West 
th 8t., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


- TUT Rin Princeton College, who ts going to 
pavepe to study, bo to take with ‘him one or more 
of the College. 

Address P.-O. Box 808, Princeton, N. J. 
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©. MoOURDY Pr) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Painting, Wood-carring and Music. 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-MORNING SERMONS 
BY 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON 
REV. DR. TALMAGE, 


and a Portrait and Plography of e Eminent Pores 
and Sunday-school Lesson explained, and Anecdotes 
and Prophetic Article are published EVERY WEEK in 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, 


Xie, ber annupp. Sample co) free. Agents wanted. 
Ho can had from all Newsdeal A 
AITKEN, "63 68 Bible House, New. York. me TT 


to sell the STAR LETTER AND 
AGENTS COPYING BOOK. = Latter and Sopy 
een oo came same time, without 


of ink or copying press. 
Belts at at sight, a Address 
bie “B= LIS & MACDONALI: 1 








‘man St., New Yor 








will pay Agents @ Salary of $100 per month and 

= ases or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
wonderful inventions. We mean what i jame= 

pl free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 
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percent. National Publishing % Phi Adelphia. Pa. 
a Month and expenses 
$77 Te @utfit free. Saw & Avausra, a ome AINE. 
ALESMEN—Local and 
WANTED, Address with stamp Smith & a 
Mi Novelties, &o, 











Manufacturers’ ‘of Patent Horse Coliar 





sg A DAY to Agents canvassing for the FIRE- 
8} DE VISIT Terms and outfit free. 
7% aieees P.O. VICKERY Augusta, Maine. 
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HOTELS. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” ” 


WASIITINGTON, D. Cc. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICK $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnat 8t., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 per day. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 
TRAVEL. 


The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the Wost and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 
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4 b 
Whitcomb’s Remedy 
— For— 


ASTHMA, 


Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 











es, 
The late Jonas Whitcomb of Boston, 
visited Europe a few years since for 
the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spus- 
modic Asthma. hile under the treat- 
ment of an eminent German physician 
his asthma rag pee he procured 
the recipe which had done so much for 
him. ‘This remedy has been used in 
thousands of the worst cases with aston- 
ishing and uniform success. It contains 
urious properties whatever, 





TESTIMONIALS. 


St. Lours, Nov. 10, 1877. 
Messrs, J. Burnerr & Co.: The 
relief the Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy afforded me was perfect; I 
have not hada bad night since taking 
it, and I have in no case found an 
relief until your Remedy came to hand. 
I most cheerfully recommend it to any- 
one troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma, 
for it is the only remedy ever used by 
me with any = effects, 


Yours trul Wy 
M. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs. Mason & Gorpon story So 
517% Sistine treet. 





Messrs. JosePH BuRNETT & Co., 
Boston, Mass. : 
Gentlemen,—In the fall of 1877 I used 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy and 
received immediate relief, and would 
most cheerfully recommend it to any 
person troubled with Hay Fever or 
Asthma, MRS. R. SHERMAN. 
180 Ellis Ave., CH1caGo, ILL. 
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Hien Pome, Mo., July 15th, 1878. 
Dr. C. C. Moors: 

Dear Sir :—Having been long engaged in the sale of your most excellent Malarial Remedy, 
the Lens-shaped Pills, witnessing their wonder-working efficacy in hundreds of cases, in every 
form that malaria attacks the human system, I take pleasure in giving you the particulars of a 
very protracted case, which l have waited two years for its full development. 

While introducimwz your Pilules in Miller Co., Mo., and which, by the by, I have done with 
the most remarkable success of anything I ever heard of in this country, I was told of a case 
that was an object of pity. This sort of cases I always sought for, and immediately visited it, 
and found it verily an object of pity. 

He related to me his dreadful condition of tem years of suffering. He was a soldier in 
the late war, and while in the service was attacked with what the doctors called Malaria! or 
swamp fever, in its most terrific form. Every possible means was used for his relief, but all 
failed. He continued to get worse, and finally typhoid fever set in, with its dire consequences. 
At the abatement of the fever, which didn’t quite kill him, an abscess formed in his left side, 
and broke, and discharged great quantities, and has been arunning sore ever since, over eight 
years. His form had shrunken to a mere skeleton, and he was all drawn together in a crooked 
shape ; indeed, it was pitiful to look upon him and a wonder how he could live. Being too poor 
to buy more medicines, he said he never could be cured. He had spent everything he had and all 
he could get on Doctors and medicines, with no benefit whatever. 

After hearing all his case, I said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Hicks, I am selling a remedy for all Malarial 
troubles, or any sort of sickness that comes from Malarial poison, and, though I do not know 
whether it will do you any good, I would like you to try some of ft. It certainly will not hurt 
you, if it does you no good, and ft may be the very thing you need; and if you will consent to 
use the medicine I will leave you four boxes, and if you use them with no good effect you will not 
have to pay for them.”’ 

He promptly said he would use them faithfully. I left him four boxes of Pilules, and prom- 
iscd to return when they were gone and see how he was. 

I was fully satisfied in my own mind his sickness was the result of Malarial poison, and I 
wented to see if Moore’s Pilules could root out the real old deadly poison that had been in his 
system so many years and had such a hold on his life. 

I returned at the appointed time, and found Mr. Hicks decidedly better; and he met me with 
a smile on his face as he safd: ‘ Brother Berkly, I have hopes of life yet. Your little sugar-coated 
sh'rt-button pills are Zoing to cure me. I feel so differently that I have faith in them, and 1 
want you to give me more of them.”’ 

I furnished him with them from time to time until he took over twenty-two boxes, and he 
gradually improved. The ulcer grew less and less, and finally healed all up well and sound ; his 
body straightened out; and he is a,strong, hearty laboring man to-day, able to do any sort of 
manual labor. This man's name is James Hicks, Mt. Pleasant, Miller Co., Mo. 

Yours, B. I. BERKLY. 


Rev. Mr. Berkly, a worthy Baptist minister, has done much to relieve the sufferings of man- 
kind by giving them Moore's Pilules. His success has been little short «” marvelous. : 
DR. MOORE. 


The foregoing letter came to me unsolicited, and is a sample of a great many that 
LT have received and am constantly receiving every day, commendatory of my Pilules. 

The ease with which letters that are entirely fraudulent can be manufactured by 
unprincipled parties, to deceive the people, has led me to produce in fac-simile a 
few letters from different sections of the country, so that those acquainted with the 
parties may recognize the genuineness of their handwriting, and which I offer as 
Proof positive of the efficacy of my remedy, such as my unprincipled imitators 
cannot produce in favor of their worthless ‘‘ stuff.” For the fac-simies see pamphlet 
“Dr. C. ©. Moore on Malaria.” 








Every box of Moore’s Pilules has a private Internal Revenue 
Stamp on it, an impression of which is given herewith. The 
success that has invariably attended the administration of 
Moore’s Pilules in the treatment of Malarial complaints 
gives me confidence in assuring the public that they are 
justly the best and safest remedy ever offered for all Ma- 
larial diseases. 


They area sure cure for chills, 

They are excellent in all bilious derangements. 

They cure Rheumatism, removing the cause—Malaria. 

They aid Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Constipation, Piles, etc., 
because Malaria produces these troubles. 

All druggists supply Moore’s Pilules. Price 50 cents per box of 50 lens-shaped 
pills—(50. 50)—beware of counterfeits. Moore’s Pilutes. 


Dr. C. C. Moore, 
68 and 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 


The Stamp has a por- 
trait of Dr. C. C. Moore, 
and is omitted by order 
of Internal Revenue | 
Office. 














GREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 


()uarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old or a new Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
tn advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

‘*WORCESTER” is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 

Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 

majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 

Departments of our National Government. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 

Public Instruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Books, 


ENTITLED 


“ Biology,” ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and ‘ Marriage.” 


Rev. Jostrpu Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biology,” ‘‘ Transcendentalism,’’ 
“ Orthodoxy,” ‘‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and ‘ Marriage,” embody, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remar Monda tures in Boston. They are published in handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. ——— Price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tut INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in 
advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive Tuz INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8,00 for three years, in advance. 

fz. We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber ilth, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November l4th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDRPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens ; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 





1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. American Notes. 506 pepe. 

8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. tions. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chusalewit. 530 pages. 18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 

6 Dombey and Son. 534 page; 576 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Repfinted Pieces. 14. Uncommercial Traveler and additional 
530 pages. Christmas Stories. 856 pages. 

8. Little Porritt, 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. History of England, Master Humphrey’s 

10, Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





pages. 


2 TAKE YOUR CHOICE. .2 


Any one of the Magnificent (8~ Steel Engravings, 3 by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 


“CHaRLes Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
By Ritchie, 


“ Ex-President U. 8. Grant.” 


«¢ LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.”* 


Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Fine Steel En- 


Size 26x36. Former price at the Print 
Stores, $20 each Engraving. graving. By Ritchie. 
“ AuTHOoRS OF THE UNITED States.” Fine | «py Vice-President WiLsoN.’”” Fine & En- 


Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x88}. By 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most r 

rominent authors of the United States. | ‘‘ Epwin M. Stanton. 
Former price at the Print Stores $15 each, By Ritchie. 


CTWE INVER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


ally wonderful book (the copyright of which {s now owned by THe INDEPENDENT) 
will toate mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, in advance. m 
Y -R that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which 
is given tor 90.00 with three subscriptions) is given awelWon ss prepaid, to ong pereee y- 
ing $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium 
for ONE Year’s Subscription 


graving. By Ritchie. 
Fine Steel Engraving. 
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THE DEMOCRATS IN POWER. 


We shall hardly call it a political revolu- 
tion which has now given to the Democrats 
the control of both branches of Congress. 
It has come too slowly for that and the ma- 
jority is too small to be worth much. The 
Democrats cannot afford, with so narrow a 
margin of votes, to go into any very wild 
legislation. Indeed, we anticipate no special 
change of policy from the new phase 
of things. The Democrats dare not do all 
the mischief they would; for there is great 
danger that they will find themselves 
—-at least in the House—in a minority 
very soon again. Everything now has to be 
considered in view of its relation to success 
inthe next presidential contest, and we pre- 
sume the Democrats will find it better to 
make no record than to make a mischievous 
one. It isa matter of satisfaction that Mr. 
Randall, rather than Mr. Blackburn, has been 
elected Speaker of the House, He is a fair 
man, and not so completely as Mr. Black- 
burn the representative of Democratic Bour- 
bonism and inflation. His election is a prom- 
ise that no wild legislation will be carried 
out. 

The President’s message was brief, and 
suggested no work to be done but the pase- 
age of the appropriation bills. It now looks 
as if Congress would be content to do noth- 
ing more than to pass these and the Yellow 
Fever Bill. Of course, the Democrats will 
insist on connecting with these appropria- 
tion bills the provisions about the use of 
marshals and troops on which they insisted 
at the last session; but we do not anticipate 
that the President will yield further than, at 
the last session, Republicans on the con- 
ference committee were willing to yield. 

There is nothing the Democratic party is so 
much attached to as the speilsystem of civil 
service. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
see the old officers of the Senate immediately 
turned out, regardless of Republican pre- 

cedeut, tomake place for such Democrats 
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NOTICES, remanence Byethis time | of exclusion, by which they are denied too | Do these criticisms of the sectarianism 


itehould be understood that Civil Service 
Reform is, next to financial honesty, the 
most important political question before the 
country; and on this the Democratic party 
is hopelessly wrong, while the Republican 
party is trying with more and more success 
to inaugurate it. 
7 os 
THE UNIVERSALIST BASIS OF 
FELLOWSHIP. 


No man can defend the Universalists 
more skillfully than Dr. Atwood, who 
writes us as follows: 


To THB Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“It may serve the purpose of putting the 
whole truth in relation to the Universalist basis 
of fellowship before your readers for me to 
add a word or two to what you said last week. 

“The point which you make, now for the 
second time, against us, that our church plat- 
form is narrow and exclusive, in that it refuses 
fellowship to those who do not believe in the 
final cessation of sin and punishment—those who 
are not Universalists—I have been disposed to 
regard as more ’cute than cogent. I have 
thought it over carefully, however, and am not 
inclined to deny that it has some force. If we 
were not Universalists and did not care to 
make Univeralists, we might occupy a platform 
broad enough to accommodate those who are 
not Universalists. So much is beyond dispute. 

“Tl am not aware that the question ever came 
up among us whether we would admit to our 
ministry or churches persons who do not 
believe in final universal salvation. I think we 
never had such @ case to adjudicate on. If it 
should arise, I do not doubt we should shut the 
door of our ministry against such persons; 
but I am of opinion that many of our churches 
would welcome any Christian believer, even if 
he were so little in accord with St. Paul as not 
to trust the living God as the saviour of all 
men. 

“This you think is narrow and indefensible. 
It may be narrow ; but it is quite defensible. It 
is a necessity of our mission in the world. We 
are here to undo the mischief which the Church 
has not yet repented of on the momentous 
question of human destiny. It is not permisst- 
ble, on any code of ethics you would subscribe, 
that we be indifferent to the task assigned us 
by Providence. Not to discriminate between 
Universalism and theological Pessimism, in our 
doctrine and fellowship, would be amiable, 
perhaps, and broad; but it would be, also, 
unfaithful and foolish. A church that sticks to 
its integrity and its common sense appears to 
me to be well defended. 

‘But you err in classing our narrowness in 
this particular along with that practice of ex- 
clusion against which Universalists sometimes 
complain, The two things are not of kin. The 
Universalist is (1) only rarely admitted to be a 
Christian at all by the group of churches called 
Orthodox. When put into the Christian cate- 
gory, he is (2) still excluded from ‘Evangelical’ 
fellowship. (8.) His rank and place as a 
Christian or as a clergyman are denied. That is 
to say, he does not complain that he is shut out 
of Baptist, Congregationalist, or Methodist 
fellowship ; for, being a Universalist, and not a 
Baptist, he is not so simple as to suppose he has 
any clam to that sort of fellowship. His com- 
plaint is that the Christian fellowship accorded 
by each of the other sects to all the rest is 
denied him. On his own part, while he does 
not pretend to admit to membership in his 
church Baptists, Methodists, etc.—unless they 
are also Universaliste—he fellowships them all 
as Christians, recognizes their equal place 
with himself in the Christian family, and will 
exchange with each of them the courtesies 
interchanged among themselves. 

“It would not be profitable, I suppose, to 
discuss with you whether making an end of 
sin and bringing in everlasting righteousness be 
a ‘cardinal doctrine, like the goodness of God.’ 
I may remind you, however, that, in thus fixing 
@ limit to the conditions on which church- 
fellowship may be extended without incurring 
the reproach of narrowness, you leave it open 
to Universalists, along with the rest, to 
determine what the limit is, by deciding for 
themselves what are cardinal doctrines. Of 
course, we hold that he who does not make 
God good does not believe in the goodness of 
God. 


“But I did not take up my pen to defend the 
Universalist position, so much as to state ita 
little more fully than you had done. 


“J. M. Atwoop. 

“CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Ifarch 15th, 1879." 

Dr. Atwood puts the defense of the 
narrowness of Universalism strongly. It is 
the defense of all sectarianism. We have 
& sect; the sect must be preserved; and we 
must be true to it, for unfaithfulness is a 
sin. Weare not sure ofthat. Unfaithful- 
ness to the Church may be a sin, while 





unfaithfulness to a sect may be a virtue. 
Dr. Atwood speaks truly of the practice 


often even Christian recognition. He well 
knows that we make no defense of it, but’ 
that we detest it. But he should remember 
that the foolish sectarianism of Universalism 
is very largely responsible for the religious 
ban under which it rests. Heshould recall 
what has been the history of Universalism. 
Its founders, instead of claiming their rights 
within the Church, came out of it and fought 
it most belligerently. They were not sat- 
isfied to teach universal salvation in the 
Church, as Dr. Mayhew did in Boston, in 
1762; but they scoured the country, setting 
up altar against altar, denouncing and court- 
ing denunciation, and justly winning the 
disfavor of the: churches—we do not 

for their doctrine, but for their schisms— 
and the result proved the unwisdom of 
their method, They established scores of 
organizations, which had very little Christian 
basis, and were held together chiefly by 
their hatred of the churches; to which 
notoriously flocked the crotchetty and the 
ungodly, who were too crooked to work in 
the churches or too unspiritual and godless 
to have any drawings to anything that called 
itself religious, unless it denounced the cur- 
rent religion and preached immediate salva- 
tion for everybody. The lack of piety in 
these miscellaneous congregations, in whose 
households family worship was almost un- 
known, if oaths were not the best practiced 
form of prayer, resulted in the starving out 
of their ministers and the moribund condi- 
tion of a very large part of the churches. 
These are facts which the best Universalists 
recognize and lament. Since then there has 
been a ‘‘new departure.” Had there not 
been, we could not speak of Universalists as 
we now do, ; 

The character of the doctrine preached 
chiefly at first, which was immediate glory, 
and of the members who formed the churches 
of the new sect, naturally and with reason 
alienated utterly the American churches, 
They got an exaggerated prejudice not only 
against that current form of Universalism 
which taught of Judas that 


* He by a cord outwent his Lord 
And got to Heaven first”; 


and of the Canaanites that 


“ God saw those Pagans were too bad 
To hold the Promised Land; 
He therefore took the rascals up 
To dwell at his right hand” 


(to quote a popular lampoon of those days); 
but also against all other theories of restora- 
tionism or annihilationism which were in- 
vented to relieve the difficulty which is felt 
by those who say that the Orthodox doctrine 
teaches that sin will be victorious in its 
eternal conflict with God, The doctrine of 
Universalism had chosen to go outside of 
the dominant churches and to antagonize 
them, and these churches antagonized it. 
Is it said that the doctrine of the final cessa- 
tion of sin would have found no hospitality 
in these churches? Perhaps so; but then 
the attempt should have been made. The 
right of shelter should have been persist- 
ently claimed and insisted upon, instead of 
assuming the attitude of hostility. The 
result has been a bitter feeling against Uni- 
versalism; against which the vastly better 
Universalism of the present day still has to 
contend, and the Universalism which made 
itself a schism has been refused the shelter 
which it scorned. Our American churches 
have, up to the present time, been thus kept 
remarkably purged of this type of Christian 
faith, and it has hardly, until lately, even 
been allowed to be Christian. 

How different has been the history of the 
doctrine, in its various modifications, in 
Germany and England! There there has 
been no Universalist sect formed; but within 
the larger religious bodies those who denied 
the eternal conscious misery of such as 
here die impenitent have claimed and exer- 
cised their right of fellowship, until, after 
much controversy and many battles, it is 
at last fully and cheerfully yielded. Uni- 
versalist sectarianism has greatly injured 
Universalism in America. Universalist 
unsectarianism has vastly strengthened 
Universalism in England and Germany. 
Had Universalism here fought its fight 
within, instead of without the Church, as 
did the new doctrines ef Drs. Taylor and 
Bushnell, we see no reason to doubt that it 
might have long ago found the game toler- 





ance which is freely given to those bitterly 
denounted deviations from the old faith: ) 
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@n@ the resulting narrowness of Universal- 
ism seem harsh? Does it seem unkind to 
suggest that, if Universalists are suspected, 
they have in great measure their history to 
thank for,it? We may speak severely, but 
not un y. Wewould much rather say 
the pleasanter things of the new Universal- 
ism, and of its striving after the oneness 
of Christian faith, in which it emulates the 
other sects, and which we have often recog- 
nized; buf when Universalists defend a 
narrow sectarianism which declares that 
*¢ we should shut the door of our ministry” 
against the great majority of saints that 
ever spoke God’s message of salvation, we 
can say m0 less. 





RELIGIOUS FAVORITISM AMONG 
, THE INDIANS. 


Gey. SHERMAN says that, if the Indians 
were turned over to the Army Department, 
so long as he is Commander-in-Chief every 
religious society should have free access to 
every tribe, instead of having the tribes 
parceled out to the exclusive control of some 
one denomination, and that, perhaps, a de- 
nomination which is opposed to the re- 
ligious faith which the Indians have learned. 
That is all well said. We ourselves would 
not like a state church with exclusive priv- 
ileges even for Indians. 

But such is not precisely the existing state 
of things. People do not seem to under- 
stand what the real facts are. The Indians 
are not self-supporting and self-governing 
citizens. They are wards of the Govern- 
ment, nothing more than infants in law, 
whose board and lodging and education 
are paid for in large part by the Govern- 
ment. They have been in past times terribly 
robbed and abused by the agents in charge 
of distributing their supplies. An agent paid 
a salary of $1,500 was expected to steal ten 
times as much. The evil came to be so 
enormous, through collusion between agents 
and Indian contractors, that, in despair of 
itself finding honest men who would for the 
small salary serve and not steal, the Govern- 
ment asked the religious bodies, which 
were already sending honest men as teach- 
ers and missionaries to these tribes, to nom- 
inate as agents those whom they believed to 
be trustworthy. The result has been a vast- 
ly more honest body of agents, vastly better 
care of the Indians, a vast advance in 
their civilization and education, and vastly 
more strictness in exposing the unfitness of 
such as proved unworthy. All this comes 
from the fact that men are selected whose 
object is not to make money, but to do 
good; and when selected are much more 
carefully watched, 

But the religious society's direct responsi- 
bility ceases when the agent is once ap- 
pointed. He then becomes accountable 
solely to the Government. It only can re- 
move him. He, and not the society, controls 
the schools supported by the Government, 
although it is only natural that he will find 
such teachers as he believes will do the most 
good. But that is the case under whatever sys- 
tem of appointment, with the added advant- 
ages under the present system that the schools 
are likely to be good, that the mioney is 
actually spent on education, and not wasted, 
and that the teachers and agents are pretty 
evenly distributed among the various Chris- 
tian bodies. No agent would be sustained 
if he were to drive out the teachers or mis- 
sionaries of any other faith, although he 
has and must have the right to expel from 
the reservation any white man whose pres- 
ence is an injury to those for whom he 
cares. We are inclined to think that, if et 
any agency the Government should estab- 
lish an undenominational boarding-school of 
a much higher grade than those previously 

, and any missionaries of any faith 
shéuld forbid the children to attend it, the 
agent would assert his right to threaten to 
expel those who thus attacked the Govern- 
ment’s work. ; 

We understand perfectly well that all thisis 
likely to produce some interference of the 
state in matters of religion, and to give special 
advantages to the religious body to which 
the agent belongs; but this cannot be helped. 
It is an incidental evil of the,state of tute- 
lage under which the Indians stand to the 
Government, and id remain however 
the agent might pointed. They aré 
taken care of as children—fed, housed, 
saught, protected) tromiimpositian by u». 
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principled intruders; and it is impossible to 


P 

avoid some religious inequalities among 
them until their tribal system can be broken 
up, and they can be made citizens, hold- 
ing land in severalty. The sooner that 
can be secured the better. Meanwhile, the 
minor evils of the present plan should be 
endured until some better one can be invent- 
ed, which shall secure agents equally honest 
and equally devoted to the elevation of the 
nation’s wards. 








THE VIRGINIA READJUSTERS. 





Tue Virginia readjusters last week held 
a convention at Richmond, in which were 
represented sixty counties of the state. The 
committee on business made a report, which 
was adopted, containing sixteen declara- 
tions, from which we select the following: 
1. ‘That Virginia can never recognize lia- 
bility for that portion of the debt which 
should attach to West Virginia.” 2, ‘‘ That, 
in any settlement with the state’s creditors, 
the annual interest on recognized indebted- 
ness must be brought within her revenues 
under the present rate of taxation.” 3. 
““That the capacity of these revenues to 
meet such interest must be determined by 
deducting therefrom the necessary expenses 
of the Government, the apportionment to 
the schools, and a reasonable appropriation 
for the support of the charitable institutions 
of thestate.” 4. ‘‘ That any self-executing 
lien upon public revenues, such as is given 
by tax-receivable coupons, is against public 
policy and degrading to the state and peo- 
ple.” 

The first of these declarations proposes to 


’ repudiate out and out one-third of the whole 


debt, on the ground that, if paid at all, it 
should be paid by West Virginia. West 
Virginia declines to assume and pay this 
one-third of the debt, assigning therefor 
mainly two reasons. One is the fact that 
the legal claim is not against her, but is 
against Virginia; and the other is the fact 
that the money borrowed was not expended 
in that part of Virginia which is now West 
Virginia, but was almost entirely expended 
within the territorial limits of the present 
Virginia.’ There is no claim, as West Vir- 
ginia alleges, in law or equity, upon her for 
any part of this debt; and on this ground 
she declines to undertake the payment of 
one-third of it. The Virginia readjusters 
insist that in any event Virginia shall not 
recognize, as having any claim upon her, 
more than two-thirds of the debt, although 
all the bonds were issued in the name and 
by the authority of Virginia. 

The other three declarations in the pro- 
gramme of these readjusters, as above 
quoted, make no use of the word repudia- 
tion; but they are equivalent to the thing in 
fact. The present rate of taxation is not to 
be increased, although it hardly suffices to 
pay the ordinary current expenses of the 
state; and from the revenue arising from 
this rate all these expenses are to be paid be- 
fore a dollar thereof is to be applied to the 
payment of any interest on the debt. And, 
to make a sure thing of it, there are to be no 
“‘tax-receivable coupons” that can be paid 
into the Treasury for taxes, although a part 
of the existing debt isin the form of bonds 
whose coupons are thus receivable, and al- 
though the Supreme Court of the state has 
declared that the receivableness of these 
coupons for taxes is a matter of solemn con- 
tract between the state and her creditors, 
which the legislature has no power to evade 
or nullify. These readjusters do not like 
the offensive ring of the word repudiation, 
since they prefer to call themselves honor- 
able men; but they evidently like the thing 
itself. Their plan is repudiation, and if 
they get control of the state government 
their plan will go into effect. 

We are glad to know that there is a rising 
sentiment in Virginia of a different type, 
and the great question pending in that state 
is whether this sentiment shall rule its pol- 
icy. The debt is a very heavy one, and 
yet the worst possible thing for the state to 
do is to put itself into the category of 
Toguery and seek to cover up the villainy 
under the thin disguise of state sovereignty. 
It would be better a thousandfold to double 
the rate of taxation. We urge the honest 
people of Virginia to see to it that the read- 
Justers do not steal the march of them, and 
a shame and disgrace upon the whole 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Enitorial Notes. 


WHEN 8 man obtains the reputation of a 
brawler, he easily-secures an extensive busi- 
ness in his peculiar line. So it is with the 
British Government. It is almost ccnstantly in 
a quarrel, It searcely gets one job off its hands 
before another is ready for it. It threatens to 
fight Russia about Turkey ; it sends an army 
into Afghanistan, to conquer a “friendly 
peace’ and to obtain a “scientific frontier” 
for its Indian territory; it proclaims war 
against the Zulu king in South Africa; and 
meditates, for aught the world knows, an inva- 
sion of Burmah, in whose critical condition, 
we are told, it feels a lively interest. In the 
Zulu War the British arms have suffered a ter- 
rible defeat. All England was aroused by the 
report that more than 900 men had fallen be- 
fore the infuriated foe, and explanations and 
vengeance were called for in the same breath, 
The Government is preparing for the latter, and 
proposes, in lieu of the former, to remove the 
general in charge. How much of the respon- 
sibility for this defeat rests on the Queen’s 
high commissioner in South Africa, Sir Bartle 
Frére, to whom the general, Lord Chelmsford, 
is subordinate, in hastening the conflict is a 
question which is being carefully considered by 
the opposition press in England. Sir Bartle 
Frére’s instructions, it is said, contemplated 
the annexation of the Zulu territory; and Sir 
Bartle, after arriving in Transvaal and study- 
ing the situation of affairs in South Africa, was 
prepared to recommend to the Government 
that British rule be extended over all the terri- 
tory between the Orange and Zambesi Rivers. 
However this proposition may have been re- 
ceived in London, the Colonial Secretary has 
avowed the policy of the Government to be the 
helping of Englishmen “to take their rank 
again as first among all the nations of the 
world.’? The formation of a powerful Federa- 
tion in South Africa must be regarded as a bril- 
liant idea; but, if it isto be accomplished by 
extensive slaughters on either side, it would 
be better to postpone it. If the Basutos carry 
out their threat of making common cause with 
the Zulus, the war will assume very serious 
proportions. 





WE have read with pain the letter of Arch- 
bishop Purcell. He confesses that the immense 
loss has come by his using the money of his 
depositors for church purposes. After allud- 
ing to the poverty of his early life, he refers to 
his being made Bishop of Cincinnati forty-five 
years ago: 

‘In this new sphere, as in my earlier life, I 
began so poor that I had to borrow $300 for my 
traveling expenses to my see for myself and 
two orthree students and domestics. Then I 
had soon to contract debts for the many wants 
of.a new diocese. For this debt I had to pay 
interest, and this interest, growing yearly now, 
makes, according to the report of the trustees 
appointed to examine the accounts and liabil- 
ithes of the diocese, more than half of the in- 
debtedness of the diocese.”’ 


And here fs a further explanation of where the 
money went: 


** Until 1852 no general collection was ever 
taken up in this diocese for the support of the 
diocesan semin For twenty years, there- 
fore the burden of educating priests fell upon 
my financialagent. He supported the seminary 
without asking aid from the diocese, when it 
was located in Brown County, upon the farm 
now —— by the Ursuline Community; 
he paid the salaries of the professors during 
many years, and fed, clothed, and educated 
the seminarians. He paid all the expenses dur- 
ing the same long period of ecclesiastical stu- 
dents at Mount St. Mary, Emmittsburg, in 
France, and in Rome. In twenty years all 
these expenses, which in justice the whole dio- 
cese should have borne, amounted to a vast 
sum. 

‘“‘In my various voyages to Europe I had the 
interests of religion in mind, especially in look- 
ing for priests for our missions—German, Irish, 
and of other nationalities—and defraying the 
expenses of a library of at least 16,000 volumes, 
a philosophical apparatus, etc., all of which 
required large expenditures of the diocesan 
resources, which, exclusive of sums spent in 
the building of the Orphan Asylum at Cum- 
minsville, of churches, and the cathedral and 
other buildings, for the support of seminaries 
for so many years, for schools for which I had 
to go heavily in debt, finally swamped me.” 


No wonder that at last he was ‘‘swamped.” 
But the wonder is that even in this whole letter 
there {s not the slightest admission that he did 
wrong in spending on the church the deposits 
of workingmen and women, entrusted to him 
to be safely invested where they would bring 
anincome. We do not see any more reason 
why Archbishop Purcell should be treated ten- 
derly for having misappropriated funds than 
why a Protestant minister should who should 
do the same. On his own statement, the financial 
administration of the Archbishop and his 
brother was not only silly, it was flagrantly dis- 
honest. 


Aw almost idyllic story of Christian fellow- 
ship is told in The Christian Intelligencer. A 
Brooklyn gentleman lost all his property on the 
famous Black Friday. One of the family fs an 
inmate of the St. Catherine’s Roman Catholic 
Hospital in East Brooklyn, and cannot long sur- 
vive. Reareda Protestant, and “not recreant 








to his fathers’ faith,” he desired the attendance 
of a Protestant clergyman, who might give him 
instruction and baptism, His wish was 
promptly and courteously granted. A messen- 
ger was sent forthe Baptist clergyman, Dr. J. 
Hyatt Smith, who came without delay, and was 
cordially received by the Sister in charge. In 
the reception-room he was introduced to three 
ladies, two of them Episcopalians and one a 
Presbyterian. They were taken to the ward 
where the sick man was lying. He was partially 
deaf, and Mr. Smith had to speak so loud as to 
be heard all over the room. After faithfully 
preaching to him the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, to which responses of “‘ Amen” 
could be heard from one bed or another, Mr. 
Smith explained the office of baptism, and, 
opening the Episcopal Prayer Book, read the 
introductory questions in its form for the serv- 
ice, The answers being intelligently given, Dr. 
Hyatt Smith asked the Sister for a bowl] of 
water, which was brought, with deep apparent 
sympathy. Then, for the first time in his life, 
the ministrant proceeded, by sprinkling, to 
baptize the sick man into the name of the Holy 
Trinity. We believe the angels were glad at 
the sight. 


PRESIDENT BARTLETT writes us: 


*®To Tue EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT. 

“As you again allude to my articles, which 
your readers have not seen, defending the 
statements of your correspondent ‘ W.’ on the 
ground that I criticised your language, not his, 
it becomes necessary for me to say one word 
more. Your correspondent, while quoting a 
few of my words, but not my ‘exact words,’ 
ascribed to me this plan, in his own words: 
‘There is to be a committee, then, for dealing 
with clergymen suspected of heresy . . . This 
committee, appointed by the National Council, 
will be a kind of inquisitor-general, before whom 
all ministers inclined to deviate from the so- 
called views of the fathers are in danger of being 
summoned,’ I have only to say once more that 
these statements of your correspondent, to 
which I direct attention by my Italics, are his 
own invention. And, having said this, I have 
done with the subjcct and with him. 

“8, C. BARTLETT.” 

“ DanTMOUTH COLLEGE, March 21, 1870." 

President Bartlett’s precise words which he re- 
gards as travestied we quoted last week. 


Ir is an admirable proposition of the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers that a mixed commission of 
three authors, three publishers, and three pub- 
licists from each country should meet together 
to draw up the plan of a treaty between Great 
Britain and America, which shall cover the sub- 
ject of international copyright, Our own Con- 
gress has hitherto failed to pass a law which 
shall do as much justice to British authors as 
the British law gives to American authors, and 


there is no reason why the subject should not 


be settled by treaty. There is here a gross 
wrong done by us, not only to English authors, 
but also to American publishers. An honor- 
able publisher may give an English author a 
fair compensation for advance sheets of bis 
book and issue it at a dollar a volume; and 
then some foot-pad publisher may suddenly get 
out a ten-cent edition, in mean print on dirty 
paper, and destroy all the profit. This is one 
of the cases in which honesty requires that pro- 
vision should be made for the eminent rights of 
authors. 


WE like the new plan at Harvard for educa- 
tion of women, not because it is good, but be- 
cause it may open the way for something good. 
The substance of the plan, as we have given it, 
is that arrangements are made by which the 
professors will take classes of women as private 
pupils, to pursue the same studies as the young 
men. It is as if a good ship should refuse to 
take a certain class of passengers, but should 
allow them to hang on to the outside of the bul- 
warks, and get across the ocean in that way, if 
they could. The hopefulness of it is that by 
and by, out of a sense of common decency, 
they will be helped over the bulwarks and given 
asafe passage. We trust that Harvard is pre- 
paring to surrender; but we shall expect most 
young women to prefer for the present to go to 
some institution where they will be treated as 
having rights. 


.... The Congregationalist thus delivers itself, 
and this is all: 

‘‘Dr. Bacon’s deliverance in the last Inpg- 
PENDENT reminds us of the criticism stated to 
have been once made by a parishioner of earn- 
estly Evangelical tastes and convictions, on a 
pastor who stood upon theological gound some- 
what debatable. Said he: ‘ The difficulty with 
our minister is not that he isn’t in earnest, nor 
that he isn’t orthodox; but that when he is in 
earnest he isn’t orthodox, and when he is ortho- 
dox he isn’t in earnest.’’ 

We do not suppose that this fable is meant to 
apply toDr. Bacon’s orthodoxy, but to his de- 
rominationalism; and that we are to understand 
that when he is denominational he is not 
earnest, and when he is earnest he is not de- 
pominational, which is a compliment, if not so 
intended.. But cannot The Congregationalist 


‘meet this subject with something more than ‘a 
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fling? Is it not about time for it to redeem its 
promise of over two months to ‘‘ do our best’ 
“to make others share our convictions and 
such action as those convictions may enforce ’’? 
Its “best,” thus far, has been silence. 


... The Christian Leader wants us to answer 
this question: “Is it consistent and natural, 
and, therefore, sufficiently liberal and broad, 
for a Universalist church to be a Universalist 
church ?”” ‘Consistent’? Yes. ‘ Sufficiently 
liberal and broad”? No, for the reason that 
the Universalist Church has no right to exist 
any more than any other sect. The basis of 
sectarianism is narrowness and illiberality. No 
sect has a right to exist on the basis of exclud- 
ing Christians. The Christian Leader then 
wants to know whether we believe that, “if a 
minister is acceptable in other regards, his 
being a Catholic, a Presbyterian, or a Moravian 
in belief ought not to weigh against him as a 
candidate for any Universalist pulpit.” It 
certainly should not. If the members of a 
Universalist church have come to think so lit- 
tle of their Universalism as not to desire a 
Universalist for their minister, they ought to 
have liberty. 


...-Dr. Talmage’s trial began on last Monday 
aftesnoon before the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
with Dr. Spear and Mr. Millard as counsel for 
Dr. Talmage and Messrs. Crosby and Wells for 
the prosecution. Dr. Spear moved that the 
first, second, and fourth specifications given 
last week be set aside, as violating the law as to 
their character. After long argument, the mod- 
erator decided that they should be set aside. 
On protest by Dr. Van Dyke against his assum- 
ing this authority, he withdrew his decision, 
and, by a large majority vote of the Presbytery, 
the specifications were retained. The order on 
succeeding days will be on the actual trial of 
the case. It is noticeable that, while on the 
side of the defense the counsel only speak, the 
side of the prosecution is strongly re-inforced 
by Dr. Van Dyke and other members of the 
court, 


....John H, Pendergrass, a colored man in 
Kingstree, 8. C., wrote a letter giving an ac- 
count of the violence and election frauds in his 
place of residence, This letter his friend 
printed, without suppressing the name. There- 
upon Mr. Pendergrass was arrested on a charge 
of libel, and, without making any defense, ex- 
cept denial of falsehood, he was convicted and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor. He told only the truth, as the members 
of the Teller Committee were convinced, when 
they investigated the facts; but in South Caro- 
lina a man who tells the truth must go to pris- 
on. The payment of $500 and costs would 


‘eave him. 


...- We did not fulminate against the champ- 
ion walking match, because we can see that for 
the contestants it cultivates certain splendid 
Pagan virtues—endurance, patience, temper- 
ance—which are likely to fall into disrepute. 
The walkers do well enough, and could earn 
money in no better way, perhaps, however 
contemptible in comparison may be the 
guzzling loafers who hang about them. But 
these long pedestrian contests between women 
are disgraceful. Women are not physically 
made for such feats of endurance, and the 
effort is likely to do them permanent damage. 


...- The Herald and Presbyter gives a piece of 
astonishing information. It says: ‘The Evan- 
gelical party in the English Church was organ- 
ized as a protest against Tractarianism and Pu- 
seyism.’? We had thought that the Evangel- 
ical party existed in the eighteenth century, 
and assumed its distinctively Evangelical char- 
acter duriag the great Wesleyan movement, 
and that Tractarianism is not yet half a centu- 
ry old. We had supposed, too, that Perronet, 
and Venn, and Newton, and Toplady, and 
Rowland Hill, and Henry Martyn were repre- 
sentatives of the Evangelical party. 


....-England may well be angry with Canada. 
Its colonies are useful to England chiefly, if not 
solely, as they open @ market to which she may 
send her manufactures without tax, and from 
which she may receive without impost the pro- 
ductions of Nature. But now Canada has 
adopted a policy on the tariff which is giving 
great uneasiness in England, and which leads 
The Times to suggest that it may be best to let 
the Canadians ‘‘go their own way.’’ One of 
these days Canada and the United States are 
sure to gravitate together, 

.---President Magoun, of lowa College, has 
the understanding, as well as we, that there 
were some papers omitted from the Congrega- 
tional “‘ Year-Book” which were prepared for 
it on Congregationalism. He says in a letter 
to The English Independent that some “ papers 
on general topics of interest to Congregational- 
iste. were prepared for it’””; but that their issue 
was prevented by some unfortunate misunder- 
standing. The Congregationalist will need to 
tmouke another denial. 

...«We have few writers that have so good 
a command of clear, simple, elegant English as 


_Mr. Horace E. Scudder. We can hardly cali 
his story of “The Philosophers’ Village, 
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Tue INDEPENDENT, a romance. Rather, under 
the thin disguise of a tale, it gives opportunity 
for the development of the discussion of im- 
portant questions on education and Christian 
politics. We are sure that it will be read with 
touch interest. 


....Joseph Cook’s course of lectures is con- 
cluded with that which we print this week. 
‘The attendance was so large and the interest so 
great that Mr. Cook has been asked to continue 
them another year. This he will do, intending 
to make next winter’s course the last of this 
series, and then to spend a longer time in rest 
and study. His career has been a very striking 
one and his popular influence great, 


....The Standard lays down the law very 
stringently for Baptists. It tells an inquirer 
that a Baptist minister must not baptize a 
Pedobaptist who intends to join a Pedo- 
baptist church ; and that it is not “‘ orthodox” 
toinvite even immersed members of churches 
not Baptist to partake at Baptist communions. 
Now, isn’t that hard ? 


.... The Advance says of Elihu Burritt’s Chris 
tian Citizen, firet published in Worcester, in 1844, 
that ‘‘itserved its day and generation accord- 
ing to the will of God till it fell on sleep.”, It 
did not exactly die ; it was absorbed in Tus 
INDEPENDENT, which purchased its subscription 
list and in which it may still be said to survive. 


.-..- Never was an assertion more completely 
demolished than is that of The Congregational- 
ist that our New England fathers never taught 
the damnation of infants, in a lecture of the 
Rev. Washington Gladden, published in the 
Springfield papers. The citations given are 
overwhelming. 

..--A correction needs to be made in the sec- 
ond column on p. 7, in Mr. Cook’s lecture, this 
week, After the quotation of the Home Pro- 
tection Petition read: ‘‘The essential parts of 
the bill the Massachusetts legislature was asked 
to pass are these,” instead of “ Illinois.” 

...-Dr. Plumb in The Advance describes Dr. 
Dale’s ‘‘ often quoted heterodoxy”’ as “ merely 
a doubt—a question whether the finally im- 


penitent are annihilated or live forever under 
God’s frown.” So? 








Lublisher's Department. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THERE ls greater certainty, uniformity, and 
satisfaction in the use of Br: Price’s tee 
Baking Powder than with any other kind. 

ASTONISHING PRICES 


PRowvaBLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pro- 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for prosperous times has had one 
rood effect. It has reduced prices about one- 

alf. Never, probably, since carpeting was 
used could it be purchased at such ~— peng 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 320 and 822 
Broadway, there fs now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents and ~ a 

y 








ward; 500 rolls best quality English B 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; 200 pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00); French Moquettes reduced from 
$8.00 to $2 25; and other goods in proportion. 
Our readersin distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them 
state the kind of goods wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
others particulars, Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptiy shipped, under the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 


WASTE AND KNITTING SILK. 


Owr1ne to the very large demand the past 
year for waste silk, Messrs. Brainerd, Arm- 
strong & Co. will continue to send by mail sew- 
ing silk and machine twist, black or colors, at 
the low price of 30 cents per ounce. Their cir- 
culars about knitting silk will be mailed on ap- 
plication. Address Brainerd, Armstrong & Co., 
469 Broadway, New York. 








Spring Style HaTs FOR GENTLEMEN ready. 
Burke, 214 Broadway, Park Bank Building. 
Tc —— 


Ancugr & BULL, of 177 Water Street, this 
city, have now on exhibition and for sale some 
choice selections in India carpets. They are 
said to be the only house in the city that now 
have in stock Agra carpets from Northern 
India. These earpets may be seen in all sizes, 
A beautiful piece, 21 feet long and 15 feet wide, 
is valued at $500. Other carpets may also be 
seen, including Merzepore, Pocaton chack, 
and Ghiorde, The prices are uniformly moder- 
a‘e. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHosPHatEs, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 


by druggists. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


which will be continued a few weeks longer in GOOD FURNITURE. SEEDS, FODDER PLANTS, ETC. Al. ATTRACTIVE STORE. 


THose in want of any kind of furniture, 
either for a Fifth-avenue palace, a country 


and 77 Spring Street, New York, for their new 
and han ely illustrated price-list, embracing 
an immense amount of desirable information. 
Their stock is now very large, filling a five- 
story double building, and is a sight to be- 
hold. One would almost believe, on inspection, 
that a decent sized city or town, with all its 
houses, stores, hotels, banks, and other habita- 
ble places, could be at once supplied from this 
vast storehouse. They are Sree manufac- 
turers of furniture of every description, and, 
hence, can fill orders at the very lowest prices. 
Their styles embrace everything new and desir- 
able in the market, all finished and ready to 
place in the hands of the large upholstery de- 
partment (when necessary), for such coverin 
as —_ be selected by their customers. r. 
Ward is a thorough business man, knows how 
to obtain new friends and — them, and is 
every way careful and honorable in all his 
dealings. Our readers, thousands of whom 
come to New York for their spring outfit of all 
kinds of goods, should visit this popular estab- 
lishment. Those who cannot come in person 
should write for their new illustrated price-list, 
which will be sent free. 


A TRIP TO EUROPE. 


VACATION trips to Europe in parties are be- 
coming quite fashionable. Active eee 
are now being made by Mr. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, the editor and publisher of the National 
and New England Journals of Education, to con- 
duct an excursion party through Europe next 
summer. The party will leave Quebec, June 
28th, in an Alien Line Royal Mail steamship, 
and will visit England, France, Belgium, the 
Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Almost everything that is worth visitin in 
be seen, including the Italian and Swiss Lakes, 
eight mountain Swiss passes, the famous pic- 
ture galleries at Paris, Munich, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Rome, the old universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Heidelberg, cathedrals, castles, 
and nearly all sights that Art or Nature have 
made interesting. To describe the routes in 
detail would be to enumerate almost all the 
places that Americans wish to see. The nab 
will goin four different sections, thus afford- 
ing the tourist to choose his own route ; and the 
total cost wi!l vary from $300 to $475, accord- 
ing to the route taken. The party is not lim- 
ited to teachers, but to all who may desire to 
go. The managers are determined to make the 
weed asuccess. For full particulars address 

HOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley S8t., Boston. 











Tue Bistoury.—This is the title of a spright- 
ly medical journal, editedby Dr. Thad. 8. Up 
de Graff, at Elmira, N. Y. ice 50 cts. a year. 
86 pages. Quarterly. It contains in a con- 
yan | form all the medical news for the cur- 
rent quarter. Is eépécially adapted to the 
wants of the general practitioner of medicine, 


ImportTanT! People afflicted or troubled 
with Piles should use HENRY’S MEDICATED 
PAPER. Superior to ali other kinds. Recom- 
mended by physicians, For sale by all druggists. 


PAPER WARE. 

THe goods known in the market as Rapes 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. They 
are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. Pails, 
basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber sets, spit- 
toons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc. embrace the 
leading articles in this line. Those in want of 
these desirable goods should visit the establish- 
ment of Jennings Brothers, 51 Murray Street. 
Orders from the country will have prompt at- 
tention and price-lists and full particulars will 
be furnished free on application. 














To those who are thinking of buying a good 
substantial furnace we can recommend most 
heartily the Barstow Wrought Iron Furnace, 
which has been thoroughly tested in past years 
and is heartily recommended by all who have 
used them. We have seen this furnace in opera- 
tion, and are fully satisfied that it possesses merit 
as a sanitary heating apparatus. The quality of 
heat it produces is fully equal to steam or hot- 
water radiation. [tis absolutely gas-tight and has 
no overheated radiating surface. The furnace 
is easily managed and can be readily placed in 
any house. Itis simply constructed and reason- 
able in price. For full particulars inquire of 
Barstow Stove Co., 230 Water St., this city. 





Over ten years ago a dry goods store was 
opened on Sixth Avenue, this city, that grew so 
in ee rnceme | and increased its business to such 
a vast extent that the proprietors were obliged 
to build an immense store, which now stands 
on Twenty-third Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. Reference is made to the well- 
known house of Stern Bros., a cut of whose 
handsome building appears on another page. 
Stern Bros. are a thoroughly reliable house, 
who sell to the best people of New York and 
vicinity. Readers of this paper who live in the 
country can safely send their orders through 
the mails to this house. 


Tue Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine has 
an ease of operation, beauty of stitch, and 
range of work that has given it a reputation 
not only in this country, but the world over. 
The success of this machine at the Paris Ex- 
hibition was certainly well deserved. The 
company now have facilities at their great fac- 
tories for making a superior machine. The 
popularity of the Wheeler and Wilson is best 
attested by the immense sale this machine has 
had and is now having. 








CLock Work is not more regular than the 
liver, the stomach, and the bowels when they 
are put in order with Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE 
LIVER P1Lxs, a supremely effective and sure al- 
terative, cathartic, and blood depurent, which 
Eon thorough bilions secretion, a regular 

abit of body, sound digestion, and nervous 
tranquillity. It is the best possible substitute 
for that terrible drug, mercury. For sale by all 
druggists. 

I 





LaDIgs can buy mourning parasols at reason- 
na aga at Miller’s, Sixth Avenue, cor. 22d 


Our readers who are farmers will not over- 
look the advertisement in this paper of Mr. 
Wm. H. Carson, who has on sale the seed for 
the new “ Fodder Plant,” now so much in de- 
mand. The varieties are as follows : 

Peart Mu.uet.—This very valuable forage 
plant has been extensively tested, with the most 
satisfactory results; in fact, it has done much 
better than was claimed for it. Mr. Carson has 
received hundreds of letters giving the experi- 
ence of the writers, from Canada to California. 
All speak of it as a most desirable fodder plant 
and ae the belief that it will be universally 
grown by farmers in the fature. 

Clean Seed free from the chaff, weighing fifty 

unds to the bushel. Price, 30c. per é Ib.; 

1.00 oy lb., by mail, prepaid ; per peck, $7.50; 
bushel, $25.00. 


PriokLty Comrrey.—Priekly Comfrey is 
specially adapted for the feeding and fattening 
of stock and for increasing the milk of cows. 
It grows more rapidly and luxuriantly than any 
other soiling plant. Being a ly rooted 
plant, it is independent of weather and climate; 
for in the dryest and hottest seasons it will 
afford several heavy cuttings, when other veg- 
etation is either burnt up or at a stand-still. It 
also comes in earlier than any other crop and 
lasts longer, continuing to afford forage until 
it is cut down by severe frosts. Price of roots 
by mail, prepaid, $1.00 per lb.; by express, 
freight paid by purchaser, 85c.; 5 Ibs. for $4.00. 

EGypPTiaAn oR CHINA Corn.—Known also as 
Dhoura and Guinea Corn. I offer below three 
varieties of this valuable —— Excellent as 
forage plants, they are also being largely grown 
in California for grain, which is u as a 
valuable article of food, bothin the green and 
ripe state. Itis superior feed for fowls to any 
small grain ; equally good for as wheat or 
barley. ‘Horses work as well on it as on barley, 
and sheep and cows eat the stalks greedily. 

Brown Duovura.—Price i pkt., 15c.; per 
Ib., 50c.; by mail, — ; 

Wuitz Dxovursa.— to pkt., 15c.; per 
Ib., 60c.; by oy gua Se. 

Guina Corn,—Price +4 pkt., 15c.; per Ib., 
60c.; by mafl, prepaid, 75c. 

Tue Caura OR Eanta ALMOND.—This plant 
is extensively grown in the Southern States, and 
for sheep, hog, or poultry feed it is claimed to 
be one of the most profitable crops grown. 
Chufas may be planted in rows two and a half 
or three feet apart, and two tubers should be 
dropped twenty inches or two feet apart in the 
row and covered two inches moe. In this way 
about a.half bushel is sufficient for anacre. In 
the South they are planted during February 
and March. North, they should be gy as 
— = the oe fname am per 

t. -; per qrt., 5 by mail, +} pec 
fo.06 ; bushel, $6.00. — 

Mr. Carson also invites special attention to 
the following varieties of popular seed corn : 

Buunt’s “ Waite PRoviric.”’—This remark- 
ably prolific new Corn originated with Prof. 
Blunt, of E. Tenn., and is the result of a sys- 
tem of careful selection and cross-fertilization. 
It is an eight-rowed white flint corn, with 
short, well-sh ears, very small cobs, and is 
unusually productive. The stalks bear from 4 
to9ears. The ears are uniform in size from 
end to end, average 8 to 9 inches in length, and 
the kernels are hard, well shaped, and com- 
pactly placed on the cob. 

Compton’s Earty Corn. — This valuable 
Field Corn is, without doubt, the earliest large- 
eared variety in cultivation and the most pro- 
ductive. ith ordin cultivation, it has 
yielded 123 bushels of shelled corn per acre. It 

ws from 8 to 10 feet in hight and from two 
Clare ears on a stalk ; ears from 10 to 15 inches 
long ; grain, bright yellow: It will proye of 
inestimable 9 to re hse “¢ North. 
Price, by mail, prepaid, . per qt.; express 
or otherwise, Ste, per qt.; $1.25 per peck ; bs 50: 
per bushel. 

LACKAWAXEN.—This is a new vatiety of Field 
Corn, of uncommon size and beauty, originated 
in 1874, and is now offered for the first time. 
The Lackawaxen is a white flint, eight-rowed 
variety; grain — large and deep; cob small. 
Ears average a foot in length, extending in 
some cases to sixteen inches. It has usually 
two ears on each stalk. Hight of stalk, about 
eight feet. It completes its growth in ninety- 
five days and has yielded one hundred and 
forty-seven bushels shelled corn per acre. 

At the Paris Exposition, 1878, the Lack- 
awaxen was awarded a Special Prize Gold 
Medal, being the lar; both in length of ear 
and size of grain, of any variety shown by any 
exhibitor from any nation. Price, by mail, pre- 
paid, per pkt., 25e.; per pint, 50c.; per quart, $1. 

Wanoum.—This is a long, slim, eight-rowed, 

ellow variety, each kernel apeckied with red. 
Tens eleven to fourteen inches long; cob 
small ; n large. It ripens in ninety days 
and ds a very large crop of uniform ears, of 
great beauty. 

At the great Exposition at Paris this variety 
was awarded “‘ Honorable mention for its great 
length of ear and its beautiful appearance.”’ 
Price, by mail, prepaid, per pkt., 25c.; per pint, 
50c.; per quart, $1.00. 

Mammotu Corn.—This Corn, wherever in- 
troduced, has given satisfaction, both on ac- 
count of its large yield, fine quality of grain 
and superior fodder. The ears are large and 
well formed, with large, deep grains, of a beau- 
tiful bright yellow color. h ear contains 
from 14 to 24 well-filled rows, with 40 to 60 
kernels in each row. Price, by mail, prepaid, 
50c. per quart ; by express or otherwise, 25c. 
per quart ; $1.00 per peck ; $8.00 per bushel. 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Carson will 
supply all kinds of Farm, Flower, and Garden 
Seeds, and furnish price-lists on application. 





THE chief healing ointment of the age— 
HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE, for Freckles, 
Pimples, — Cuts, Burns, and Wounds, 
Recommended. by physicians, used in hospitals. 
Beware of counterfeits. Ack for Henry’s only. 
For sale by all druggists. 





Indigestion, Dys sia, nervous prostration, 
sth RE aR a 
onize ee: ‘onic, the 
preparation of 4] taining its entire "nut 
‘operties. It is not a mere stimulant, like the ex- 
tract of beef; but contains blood- - 


ing, ferce-gen 
rating, and life-sustaining Is inval 
in all enfeebled conditions, Teter th result of ex- 
haus ork, or acute 





fon, nervous overw: 
diseases, particularly if resul: from Pees, 


complaints. CasweLt, Hazarp & Os, 
New Y¥ 
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At Union Square, on the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and University Place, was opened last 
week the new store of Simpson, Hall, Miller & 
Co,, manufacturers of silver-plated ware. The 
factories are at Wallingford, Conn., where the 
firm haveall the improved appliances for manu- 

Their Foner are sold not only 
throughout the United States, but in many 
Union Squs av pm A Aven well cage 

uare is ly as well as 

antly spent. Facing the street immense 
show-windows, in which are exhibited some 

retty designs in epergnes. But the chief at- 
raction of the several windows is an immense 
water-cooler, called the Columbus Water- 
Cooler, a duplicate of the one presented by the 
firm to the State of Connecticut and now in 
the new Capitol at Hartford. The cooler is of 
white metal, heavily plated, five feet in hight, 
and with a capacity of twenty gallons. e 
circumference of the base is seven and a half 
feet, and of the body four anda half feet. The 
price is $850. Inthe warerooms are immense 
= cases, made of the finest black walnut, 
‘or exhibiting the different articles of silver- 
ware. One case is devoted to water-pitchers 
and goblets, or ice-pitcher sets. Another case 
seventy feet long is filled with tea sets, urns, and 
casters. In fact, a specialty is made of tea sets, 
of which there are many unique —— 
New and ori Pp 
created. Still another -_ fifty feet long, is 


combination sets of » knives, forks, 
and also many fancy arti 

jewel-boxes, syrup-cups, and spoon-holders. 
One case contains communion services. Ona 
large table at the entrance are many fancy 
articles—vases, sardine-boxes, pickle-dishes, 
napkin-rings, ete. An attractive novelty is a 
diminutive Rip Van Winkle,supporting a barre), 
which serves as a —- ng. gen oe | 
that a housekeeper would desire may be foun 
at this store. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our readers will see the names of all the 
leading and best known seed dealers in our 
columns. Among them is that of Mr. Alfred 
Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, who has long been 
personally known to us as one of the most hon- 
orable and reliable men in the trade. His stock 
is always fresh and desirable, and embraces 
everything wanted for the vegetable and flower 
garden ; also every variety of the best grass 
and lawn seed in the market. It is all import- 
ant, as every one knows, to have pure and fresh 
seed ; and yet it is not always sold by every 
dealer, when thus ordered specially. Mr. 
Bridgeman, however, may be numbered with 
those who will faithfully, as well as promptly, 
execute all orders entrusted to his care, the 
same as if the parties were ~~ in person. 
His stock also embraces the most. popular 
garden tools, horticultural books, ete , which 
will be sold at reasonable prices. Money 
sent to Mr. Bridgeman from distant parts 
of the country will go into safe hands 
and be promptly accounted for. Catalogues 
andiprice-lists will be sent om application from 
any of our readers. Write to him. 

a 








No Famvres are Recorpep of the famous 
outward specific, HENRY’s CannoLicSaLve. It 
is invariably successful in healing sores, curing 
eruptions, removing proud flesh, and overcom- 
ing suppuration and inflammation. These sana- 
tive results it accomplishes without leaving any 
ecar or discoloration of the skin. As a local 
application for chronic rheumatism, sore throat, 
and tightness of the chest it is also highly spo- 
ken of. Sold by all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits. ‘ 


SE 
Tne ladies of New York City prefer HENRY’S 
CAMPHOR ICE to any other toilet article. 
Why should not others, residing elsewhere? 
Kept by all druggists, 


WE understand that the Putnam Nail Co. 
are now running to their utmost capacity. 
Owners of horses find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to have their horses shod with the Put- 
nam hot-forged and hammer-pointed nails, as 
they never split or sliver in driving. Itis well 
known that nails made by the cold-rolled and 
cut process do split, and many valuable horses 
have been injured thereby. 








WE have received the annual catalogue of 
agricultural, vegetable, and flower seeds issued 
by Frank 8. Platt, seedsman and florist, of New 

aven, Conn, The catalogue contains much 
interesting information and will be mailed free 
to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


re 
Sr. Nicao.as Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





THE PROFESSIONAL INDORSEMENT which has 
been accorded by Jeading medica] men in vari- 
ous parts of the —t to Dr. WM. HALL’s 
BALSAM FOR THE Lunes is asufficient guaranty 
of its efficacy im eradicating diseases of the 
breathing organs. These gentlemen have thor- 
oughly tested the remedy, and their concurrent 
testimony is to the effeet that it isa positive 
specific be lung, bronchial, and throat affec- 
tions of every description, and a most reliable 
preventive of that dreaded scourge, consump- 
tion. Druggists sell it. 


ConsUMPTION need not be feared by those 
who use HALL’S BALSAM for the LUNGS. A 
standard remedy for over thirty years. Also 
for coughs and colds. For sale by all druggists. 


WE are glad to see a disposition on the part 
of the masufacturers in this countryto excel in 
quality, and of consumers to purchase the best 
in the market, especially in the articles which 
ent#; into the food of man. We are led to the 
above remarks since having the pleasure of eat- 
ing some very nice light Biscuit made from 








Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus Our 
petter-half announces it the best she ever saw. 





hae Most all the Grocers snd many 
gists sell it. 
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MAcQugEN’s Matico O1ntMENT. An infalli- 
ble cure for piles. Gives instant relief. 25 
cents per box. 


MONUMENTAL WORE. 


CORNING STEAM GRANITE, MARBLE, AND 
CORNING STONE MANUFACTORY. 


Mr. Lavasso Fiep, of Corning, N. Y., 
has within the last four years established him- 
self in this business and has met with marked 
success. Beginning in a moderate way at first, 
and turning out only first-class work, at very 
low prices, his business has steadily in- 
creased, until now he has one of the largest 
works in this line in that section of the 
state. The Corning Stone has some especial 
merits for monumental work—advantages, it 
is claimed, which make it equal to granite. 
In color it is a beautiful combination © of 
purple, blue, and gray, very pleasing to the 
eye; and when polished assumes a_ brownish 
cast. From its freedom from grain, it will ad- 
mit of the finest carving, in relief or otherwise, 
and itis impervious to the weather. For the 
new year Mr. Field has made special arrange- 
ments for Scotch and American Granites, 
Italian and American Marbles, as well as the 
celebrated Corning Stone, to supply all de- 
mands at short notice and onthe most reason- 
able terms. We have had some very satisfactory 
work from Mr. Field’s hands and take pleasure 
in recommending him to our readers, 











A TEMPTING OFFER. 


Messrs. Ferris, MInaRD & Co., of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., have lately received a fine lot of 
extra cleaned seed, which they are offering at 
very low prices. This concern is one of the 
most energetic inthe country and follows ver 
closely in the wake of our large New Yor 
dealers. Our readers will notice the —- 
offers they make to send the American Agricul- 
turist one year free to the purchaser of a cer- 
tain amount of seed. The amount is small, and 
is what most every one will buy during a sea- 
son, besides gaining one of the most valuable 
papers on agriculture that is published in the 
country. e know these gentlemen to be re- 
liable. 








“THe BRUNSWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon 8t., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





In cases of bruises, hurts, or pains of any 
kind use KELLINGER’S INFALLIBLE. LINI- 
MENT. A sure cure. Pronounced superior to 
all other Liniments. For sale by all draggists. 





FARMERS will recognize the convenience of 
ready-mixed Paints, prepared for the brush. 
Special attention is called to the Paints manu- 
factured by William Downie & Co. This firm 
is entirely trustworthy and their goods first- 
class. Send for free Sample Card of Colors be- 
fore purchasing any Paints elsewhere.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator, March 8th, 1879. 





RovuGH AND UNEVEN FLoors cannot wear out. 
a carpet where a good Carpet Lining is used. 
Use only that manufactured of Cotton and 
Paper. American Carpet Lining Na York 


and Boston. For sale by all carpet dealers. 


‘* ALWAYs read Ditson’s advertisement for 
description of reliable New Musical Books.”’ 





For flavoring ice-cream, jellies, custards, 
pastry, etc. use Dr. Price’s True Flavoring 
xtracts. They will give perfect satisfaction. 





Covens and Colds are often overlooked. A 
continuance for any length of time causes irri- 
tation of the Lungs or some Chronic Throat 
Disease. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an 
effectual CouGn REMEDY. 





Dyspepsia has been the cause of unhappiness 
to thousands. Physicians recommend GREEN'S 
OXYGENATED BITTERS. Will give instant 
relief. For sale by all druggists. 


ANSWER THIS. 

Drp you ever know any person to be {ll with- 
out inaction of the Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys ; 
or did yeu ever know one who was well when 
either was obstructed or inactive ; and did you 
ever know or hear of any case of the kind that 
Hop Bitters would not cure? Ask your neigh- 
bor this ¢¢me question. 








THERE 18 NOTHING TO CLEANSE an impure 
circulation or wake up a dormant liver like 
ScoviLL’s BLoop AND Liver Syrup. It does 
the business thoroughly in either case, promot- 
ing active bilious secretion, restoring to the 
life-current the purity of perfect health, and re- 
moving from the cuticle disfiguring eruptions 
and sores. Chronic rheumatism and gout also 
succumb to its curative influence. drug- 
Rists sell it. 


————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 





ent. Try one box, and you will never want to he 
without it. Sold by all Drugeists and by W. A BATCH. 
ELOR, 16 Bond 8t., N. Y. Price 25 cents per Box. 


DYE. 


Established 40 years. Batchelor'’s Celebrated Hal 
Dye. Best in the world. Harmless; reliable ; ‘instan. 
Guappointmenta; no ridiculous tints. 
‘ects of bad dyes; leaves the hair 
Sold and proper! canieaad BATCHELOR’S Wig and 
an 
Drubee Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y., and by all 
Ex ‘ 


tory Circulars 
envelopes, pail (paid. sent on application, in sealed 
ee 








MOTHER'S, “ individually and collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam” the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in ch.ldren that 
has yet been given to the public. They say it 
always acts like acharm. Children really like 
a. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


EXPOSITION 
Universelle Internationale 


de 1878. 


COMMISSARIAT GENERAL 


ETATS UNIS D AMERIQUE. 


CHAMP DE Mars, PARtIs, 8th Nov., 1878. 

TI have examined the official list of awards at the 
Universal Exposition, as published by the French au 
thorities, and find that only one Grand Prize waa 
awarded for Sewing Machines. That was given to the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New York. 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diploma were delivered 
to me at the Palais de I'Industrie, October 21st, and 
by me at once given to the representative of that Com- 
pany at the Exposition. 

(Signed) 


Ab bitbamiull 


Com, General. 


MOURNING 


PARASOLS. 


MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER, 6TH AV., CORNER 22p STREET. 








LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





AND 


Skirt-Supporter Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose 
occupations cause them to become round-shouldered. 
Abdominal Corset with Band, warranted to keep in 
place. 


923 Broadway, Cor. 21st St. N. Y. 


WELCOME SOAP. 





RADE MakK: 


NOTE.—The reputation obtained by 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest 


to many and varied Imitation 
as bear the name of “CU 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


UNIMAL DUST FERTILIZER 





MADE FROM 


LOOD, MEAT, AND BONE. 
This Fertilizer shows 9 to 10 per cent. Ammonia and 
12 to 15 per cent. Phosphoric Acid. It contains the 
essential elements of Plant Food in an available form 
and has given the best of results for past 8 ycars— 
ood crops and permanent benefit to the scil. Price, 
$5 ton, in or Barrels, free on cars at Boston. 
discount made on 5 or more tons. 


Packesy aad Wholesale Dealers tn Provisions, 





Office 237 and 20, Fanci Hall Market, 








Weekly 


{Forthe ek ending Friday, March 14th, 187¥.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE. 














Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......10§ @17 
Santos, Best to Choice....... eeeee 16 @I7Z 
INT 5 6a de cdccsdccua <cccsecasceds 24 @27 
MOcha.......ecee eee eeeee ee seeeees 2535 @26 
UI cc dacs ataced ccseaeneceauee 16 @19 
BMGT so 5s ccccccccdedcccecacseecs 174 @18 
TEA. 
PUNO oon ce cnccsccscses donccceced 20 @0 
Voettigs TIyG0R acces cccs cgecccceces 18 @s0 
English Breakfast............eeeeee. 20 @% 
Uncolored Japa. ...cccccccccccccces 22 @W0 
OOO... cccccccccccsccccccces coves 20 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 64 @ tA 
FRAMD.— Cut LOGE. «ooo cc cccccccccece 9 @- 
CHUAROR sono cccccccccccccce 8% @ — 
WO io iic cctincccceces 84 @ 94 
GRANULATED.......06+ cevcecccececs 84 @ 8 
Warie.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 84 @ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 7@8s 
WR Gin cncaxeccccccunes 7h @ 7 
YELLOW —Coflee C..........0e eee 7h @ 7 
Other grades.........000. 6} @ 63 
MOLASSES. 
Cua, Grocery Grades.......... 0 60+ nominal. 
Boiling Grades .......ccccceee nominal, 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @48 
ne “ “ Goad cscs 32 @4i1 
FISH. 
CopFisH : 
George’s Cod, per qtl.... 4 00 @ 4 2 
Grand Bank Cod........ ——@380 
Pickled, Scale, per bbl,.. 3 75 @ 4 50 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 3 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL : 
No. 1 Shore...........-- 20 00 @22 00 
NGs SONOGOs osc cicecsce 6 50 @ 7 00 
Wek OB o oocc dccccics 5 00 @ 6 50 
No. 3 Medium........... 3 50 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
Herring, Scaled, per box...... 17@ 18 
Ilerning, No. 1, per box..... -- W@ 14 
SALT. 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @28 
Liverpool Fine, other brands™®. 1 05 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —-@ 5 
In small.pockets, 100 in a bbl.... — @ 2 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASILES. 

Gp TOG Mae 6c coccinsnascncsaeences @5 
| Creer rer rrr ror ce ae 7 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 

Unsound Flour.............seeee 2 00@ 3 50 
State Supers.......cccecccececeeee 8 40@ 3 75 
State NO. Bo... ccccccscccccccvcece 2 50@ 8 15 
State Shipping Extra.............. 4 10@ 4% 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich, Amber...... 5 00@ 5 2 

« - ” Wiileec.cce 5 25@ 5 65 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 4 00@ 4 25 
6 New Process .........- 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flour.........seeeeeeeee 2 50@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs.... ....--++ 2 70@ 3 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl......-......06 2 05@ 3 50 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
White State ............... 111@114 
White Western............ 108 @ 118 
No. 2 Spring........ccees 104 @ 106 
RNR. 2c ceaceanceanakes 1114@11 
Red Winter... .ccccccccoce 106 @ 1 14 
RyrE: 
Lu | CEPCECET RE CCCTE OCCT 59 61 
WEMGIW so cccccccsscccccese 58 60 
Corn : 
Western Yellow........666 444@ 58 
Western White.........-6+ 47@ WO 
a 
NEUEN s i becaacia wnauedes B1L4@ = 8% 
MCG. ovcccc ccwsccccccse 82 
BARLEY: 
(| SECM COLORIST CCe 58 @ 
CEMA xs dice ciadevcsecs 8 @ 110 
BEANS : : 
MArr0W..ccoscccccces f.o.b. 1 40 @ 1 45 
WGA os6cccm ccvcdccees 130 @ 1 85 
White Kidney 170 @1 75 
Red Kidney.......-eeeeees 235 @ 2 BO 
WORieiscknccccndocsanceens 140 @150 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK : ’ 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 25 @10 50 
Extra Prime, Western...... 9 00 @ 9 50 
Prime Mess.... .-+ siaiaas 10 25 @11 00 
Cut MEATS: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 5 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... 84@ 44 
Pickled Bellies.......6 cesses 5 @ 6 
Pickled HamB.....-seeceeeeee 7@9 
BIMNOKER. . oc cnccsics coccecaces 7410 
Bacon......+ © cccccces ceccecs 54@ 54 
LarD: 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
per 100 Ibs......... cee — @ 6 65 
City, prime......+..- coeeee — @ 6 57h 
fined .....ccccce eee} 710 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 10 50 
Extra Mess, “ .......- 10 00 @ 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 ¢ 20 00 
Packet, per bbl....... ++ Ll 00 ll 30 
City Extra and India 
secsccerccceseseeel® OO Gal 


‘Market Review. 
















WOOL. 
American XXX..........0000000---80 8% 
A meteee OE ic cccccsccccce scene e- 35 
(AP Didics cawidadesaedcadeded —3B @— HK 
No. 1 Pulled..... ..—18 @— 2% 
Superfine Pulled. .—27 @— 36 
RO INNO alg bode dg du de dacaceed —19 @— 21 
o, > ye, eer reer eer errs —15 @— 17 
Cal. Baste Clip... conccccacccccccces —13 @— B 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. 
Ee eee eee 15 @18 
State, tubs, selections...........e.0. 19 @20 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 @15 
State, tubs, Creamery...........- econ, 22 26 
Western, Creamery........ccccccecess 25 (28 
Western, tubs, choice...........02.+- 17 @18 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 10 @11 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 

CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fancy...........eeeeees 9j@ § 

State, Factory, good to fine............ 8. @ 8 

State, Factory, fair togood............ 5 @ 

SS MINIS < ca casccawtccaceuee adéacs 6 Qe 

Western, Factory, choice.............. 841@ 9 

Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 

Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ &b 

EGGS. 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 21 @— 

State and Pennsylvania. ............. 20 @— 

Western and Canadian, medium...... 17 @20 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Green, per bbl...........++- 2 25@2 50 

Apples, Dried, State................-. 3B @ 4 

IO, NECUE soo 6 cnc csiccsccteceee @ 

Apples, Southern........ 4 . 

Peaches, Peeled.,...... euuaennes i 

Peaches, Unpeeled 

BONING as canes evcscccccdcosecs @ 5 

Po od cGis dade cc usmege s<cgccedee 184 @14 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes, State Peerless............. 2 00@2 2 
“ 6 ROSS... ccccocccccceD Sage OD 
“Nova Scotia........ “aiaaee 2 00@2 2 

SEEDS. 

Clover, Western, per Ib....... +» 6@ 6 

“ tate, ge POPP er 7@ 7% 

Timothy, per bush.............. 135 @1 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton, 
No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Guano, Peruvian, rectified, 97 p. c. 60 00@70 50 
“ “ “ 34 “a 51 00@52 25 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Ye Pere ee 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. .«. 


a ooane 4 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 
Ss Bone Flour......... 36 00@39 00 







a Bone Meal..... sees. 34 0036 50 
“ Ground Bone....,... 31 00@33 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,................ 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 
46 Seeaee. high grade...... 25 00@28 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 00@ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 30@ 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
PE idbb cntawsdhicnecere 1 7%5@ 8 00 


ere eee eee eee eee eee) 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 8 65@ 8 75 
Dried Blood, per unit 2 374@2 50 





AHEAD ALL THE TIME. The very best 
fresh 8 direct from the importers at 
half usual cost. Best plan to Club 
* Agents and large buyers. All express 
charges paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P..O. Box 4285. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Ly BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WAR BLUE wy most ites measure. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 
- 283 North Second tereet, Philadelphia. 








it corapeny, in America— 








staple article—pleases everybody— e continually 
di 
ite time—send for Circular to 
ROB'T WELLS, 45 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 
FINEST IN QUALITY, LOWEST IN 
phen A gh yA club 
agents ers. ress 
1 choses paid, Rew ‘rms free” 
THE CANTON TEA COMPANY, 
148 Chambers St., New York. P.-O. box 872. 
THE PERFECT 
Tea and Coffee Steeper. 
Agents wanted in every Town in the 
United States and Canada. Send for 





Illustrated Circular, with description 
and terms. 
woopw 4p & BUSH, 
1% Barclay St., N.Y. 


Wr? 






For 1879. 


s ye gu now ready for mailing. 
Adaress 

oo? s t. H, le 
IMDS po hor sx ee ity. 


Ss. DAVIS, JR.'S, DIAMOND HAMS, 

The seasons were unfavorable for 
the curing of meats in the West and South, owing to 
the mildness of the weather; or it might be sta’ 
that it was difficult to have meat in condition for 
to this year's “ 

renown. As oy he paring, ot Gockion of 

er e ee) 9 Dn 
hams are not well eaderstens © we send 
circulars with C$ =) he ww to Cook the Dia- 
mond Brand Ham.” aw by Centennial Ex- 





1876. Davis. J 
Ss Gascamaenaeah 
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SPRING EXHUBITTON 


NOVELTIES IN 
French and English 


DRESS GOODS 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO.S 


Comprising the Most Extensive Collection of 
NEW and NOVEL MIXTURES adapted 
exclusively for VWIRST-CLASS CITY RE- 
TAIL TRADE, many of which are con- 
fined to this HOUSE. 


COMPRISING 


CRENADINES 
and CAZES, 


in All Silk and Silk and Wool 
Velvet Stripe, 
Damasse and 


MARABESQUE EFFECTS. 


Dress Suitings 


IN ALL THE 


LEADING STYLES introduced this SEASON 
and offering the Largest and Most Varied Assort- 
ment to be found in this city. 


ALSO A FULL STOCK OF 
“DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S” 
Scotch Zephyrs. 
ALSO 
Momie Cloths, French Cambrics, Cheviots, eto. 


BLACK SILKS, 


Plain and Fancy Styles. 


Plain Colored Failles, 
Taffetas and Satins, 

Striped Meires, 
Armures, Reps, Crepelines, 
Louisines, Foulards, Pongees, 








The fact that state banks are by this tax 
denied the privilege of issuing a note circu- 
lation and yet prefer to remain under state 
laws shows very clearly that the policy of 
the General Government in its treatment of 
banks is in some respects a very unwise one, 
One of the prominent features of this un- 
wisdom is the excessive taxation to which 
it subjects the banks, and against which 
they have hitherto protested in vain. The 
Government persistently keeps up war rates 
of taxes for banks, and that, too, notwith- 
standing a great reduction of taxes on cap- 
ital employed in other forms, and also a 
great reduction in the profits of the bank- 
ing business, especially since the panic of 
1873. We have characterized this policy 
as both stupid and unjust, and are of the 
same opinion still. 

State laws, pursuing to a very considera- 
ble extent the same policy, add tothe weight 
of the tax burdens which the banks, both 
state and national, have to bear. There is 
no reason in justice why the capital of trust 
and insurance companies, if invested in 
Government bonds, should be exempted 
from state taxation that does not equally 
apply to a like exemption when and so far 
as the capital of a bank is thus invested. 
Nor is there any reason why bank shares, 
considered as personal property, should not 
stand on precisely the same footing as all 
other personal property. The theory of our 
tax laws, state and national, seems to be 
that the banks are the best possible goose to 
pluck. And this plucking system has 
already been carried so far that many of the 
banks have sought some relief by reducing 
their capital, and proportionately lessening 
their capacity to accommodate the commu- 
nity when business shall revive and become 
active. 

There was not in this city, before the reduc- 
tion of some thirty-six millions, a dollar 
too much of bank capital for the wants of 
business in an active state of trade. It would 
all be needed; and yet more than thirty-six 
millions of this capital has been driven out 
of the banking business, into other modes of 
employment, by the rapacious visitations of 
the tax gatherer. This whole policy is alike 
unjust and short-sighted. It treats banks as 
if they were intruders into the domain of 
commerce, and were to be tolerated, if they 
will stand the plucking, rather than fos- 
tered, as furnishing the best facility known 
to man for conducting the exchanges of 
business. Business without banks, and 
enough of them to do their part of it, is, in 
the modern form of trade, an impossibility. 

We print elsewhere the quarterly state- 
ments of several of the leading state banks 
of this city, to which we invite special atten- 
tion. They show the following figures in 





Trimming Silks and Satins, etc.,etc. 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK 
OF NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES AND COLOR. 
INGS AND SUITED TO THE BEST CLASS CUS- 
TOM SALES, AND MANUFACTURED EX. 
PRESSLY FOR THIS HOUSE BY THE MOST 
APPROVED MAKERS, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


BROADWAY, corner (9th ST. 
Financial, 


STATE BANKS. 


THe country prior to the war had no 
national banks, and never had any, with the 
exception of the Old Bank of the United 
States and its branches. With this excep- 
tion, it never had any paper circulation, ex- 
cept as furnished by banks organized and 
conducted under state authority. The best 
banking system ever adopted by any of the 
states was that contained in the General 
Banking Law of New York State; and this 
system supplied the outline of the leading 
features incorporated into the national sys- 
tem that grew out of the war. The latter 
was very largely modeled after the former. 
The banking law of this state still remains 
unrepealed; and, although most of the 
banks have become national, quite a num- 
ber in this city and throughout the state 
prefer to do business under state laws, The 
number would be much larger but for the 
ten per cent. tax on all note circulation 
issued by other than national banks 





round numbers: 
PEOPLE'S BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $1,026,000. Total 
resources, $1,765,000. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $137,000. 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 


Loans and discounts, $377,000. Total re- 
sources, $501,000. Surplus fund, $50,000. 
Undivided profits, $36,000. 


BANK OF AMERICA, 


Loans and discounts, $6,288,000. Total 
resources, $11,192,000. Surplus fund and 


] profits undivided, $1,336,000. 


PACIFIC BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $2,245,000. Total 
resources, $3,032,000. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $215,000. 

NORTH RIVER BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $750,000. Total re- 


sources, $1,373,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $84,000. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK. 


Loans and discounts, $327,000. Total re- 
sources, $564,000. Surplus, $6,000. 


ORIENTAL BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $1,241,000. Total 
resouces, $1,712,000. Surplus and undivid- 
ed profits, $165,000. 


NASSAU BANK. 
Loans and discounts, $1,399,000. Total 


resources, $2,954,000. Surplus and undivid- 
ed profits, $72,000. 


GERMAN AMERICAN BANK. 


Loans and discounts, $1,800,000. Total 
——— $4,008,000. ndivided profits, 
GROCERS’ BANK. 

Loans and discounts, $505,000. Total re- 
sources, $774,000. Profits, $18,350. The 
individual deposits of this bank have in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. since first of 
January and a large number of new 
accounts have been opened. We regret to 
learn that Mr. Samuel P. White, the re- 
—< president, who has been connected 





this bank for nearly thi ears, has de- 
termined to retire on the first of April 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 
BUSINESS has shown a fair increase dur- 
ing the week under review, though the 
movement in some departments has been 
irregular and not up to expectations. Ad- 
vices from interior points, including the 
leading manufacturing centers of the East, 
show a decided improvement in trade, as 


compared with this time last year, The 
New York Times on Wednesday printed 
several columns of dispatches relating to 
the present condition and future prospects 
of trades, manufactures, and other industries 
in fourteen states. These dispatches may 
be summarized as follows: There are few 
branches of trade that do not share in a 
general revival. The hard times have swept 
the weaker concerns out of existence, and 
capital is everywhere secking profitable in- 
vestment. holesale dealers generally re- 
port an increase in the bulk of their sales, 
ranging from ten to thirty per cent,, al- 
though at low prices. The Southern trade 
still shows the effect of the low prices of 
cotton and sugar. Despite a somewhat un- 
profitable crop of these two great staples, 
—- are feeling encouraged. In the 
orth and extreme West immigration, an 
active lumbering season, and the beginning 
of work by farmers and builders have in- 
creased the circulation of money and stim- 
ulated trade. Manufacturing interests in 
the North and West are reported as gen- 
erally flourishing. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
cign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,803,558, and produce exports, $5,900,575. 
The total imports of dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise since January Ist, this year, 
were $69,793,674, against $70,201,945 for 
the corresponding period last year and 
$76,511,995 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary Ist, this year, were $65,968,392, against 
$75,187,785 for the corresponding period 
last year and $56,700,002 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
Set-orr.—An indebtedness, to be available 
against the assignee of an account or de- 
mand, must have accrued before the assign- 
ment.—Kuhl os. Thompson, Sup. Ct., Mich. 

Conveyance.— A deed will not be set 
aside because of the weakness of the grant- 
or’s intellect, unless undue advantage has 
been taken of such weakness in procuring 
its execution.—Mormon vs. Mormon, Sup. 
Ct., Towa. 

Deep.—When part of the land bargained 
and paid for is omitted from the description 
in a deed by the fraud of the grantor, he 
may be compelled to convey it to the grantee, 
although the grantee, by the exercise of 
ordinary care, would have discovered the 
error when the deed was made,—Hitchins 
vs. Pettingill, Sup. Ct., N. HH. 

Paro. Evmence.—The makers of a 
promissory note, payable absolutcly at a 
time certain, cannot introduce parol evi- 
dence of prior or contemporancous incon- 
sistent or repugnant stipulations to defeat a 

recovery by the payee.—Giddens vs, Harri- 
son et al., Ala. 

FRavuDULENT SALEs.—The retention of 
the old sign and the continuation of the old 
advertisement in the local paper unchanged, 
after the sale of a stock of goods, are equiv- 
ocal acts, which render the sale void as to 
creditors of the vendor.—Stern vs. Henly, 
Sup. Ct., Missouri. 

ROMISSORY NotE.—Interest runs on & 
promissory note, payable on demand, only 
from the time of demand made or suit 
brought, and the fact that the note was 
given for money borrowed at the time the 
note was made does not change the rule.— 
Hunter vs. Wood, Ala. 

Venpor’s Lren.—Upon a bill to enforce 
a lien for purchasé money, where there has 
been no fraud and no eviction, actual or 
constructive, the vendee, or those in posses- 
sion under him, cannot controvert the title 
of the vendor, and no one claiming an ad- 
verse title can be permitted to bring it for- 
ward and have it settled in that suit.— 
Peters vs. Bowman, Sup. Ct., U. 8. 


THE MONEY MARKET has _ been 
active and firm all the week. There has 
been a large movement of currency.to the 
Eastern and Middle states, and especially to 
New Orleans, and rates of interest have 
hardened both on time and call loans. 
The ruling rates have been 5 to 6 per cent., 
while stock borrowers were frequently com- 
pelled to pay as high as 7 per cent. for 
accommodation. At the close on Saturday 
the market was sharp 7 per cent. Prime 
paper continuesin demand. We quote first- 
class endorsed notes of short date at 44 to 5 
per cent.; four months at 5 to 54; and good 
single names, four to six months, 6 to 7 per 
cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady at 96{@97 for both money and the 
account, and United States bonds 4 per cent. 
lower for 4s, 4$s, and 10-40s. American 
railway shares were steady, excepting Erie, 
which advanced 4 per cent., to 254 for 
common and to 44% for the preferred. 
Erie ex-coupon second bonds advanced 
from 64% to 65} and New Jersey Central con- 
sols from 85 to 86. Bar silver advanced to 
49d. per ounce. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 





lower, closing at 4863¢ to 4868 fi 
and at 4804 10 4804 for'demand bills” New 


York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying 4 premium; selling + premium. 
Charleston, scarce, buying par to 4 discount; 
selling + premium. ew Orleans, commer- 
cial 5-16 discount; bank par. St. Louis, 
50c. per $1,000 premium. Chicago, firm, 
buying 1-10 discount; selling 1-10 premium. 
Boston, ninepence to one shilling per 
$1,000 discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar is now $0.8275 gold. We 
quote: 

Ne I aon os cncsine cnntsccageipocs 
Trade Dollars (currency)... 


Halves and Quarters............cessees ro 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................0++ 


RAILROAD BONDS generally continue 
on the decline. Kansas Pacific 6s, J. and 
D., with C. C., fell off to 114, do. incomes 
No. 16 to 344@344, do. Denver div. 7s to 
102; Ches. and Ohio firsts to 33; New Jersey 
Central consols assented to 823; North- 
western gold registered bonds to 105%; 
Delaware and Hudson 7s of 94 to 100; Metro- 
olitan Elevated firsts to 96; Kansas and 
exas assented consols to 554; Western 
Pacific firsts to 104; Union Pacific sinking 
funds to 108, do. firsts to 107%; and C., C., 
and I. C. firsts to 61. Louisville and Nash- 
ville consols advanced to 111 and Han. and 
St. Joseph 8s to 106}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were heavy 
and declined 4 to 4 per cent. The advance 
in the rates of money caused free sales. It 
has been officially announced that the 
Treasury Department will now redeem 
‘called bonds” embraced in the seventy- 
sixth to the eighticth calls inclusive, paying 
interest to the date of redemption; or it will 
redeem at once bonds included in said calls, 
with interest to date of maturity, and apply 
the proceeds to the payment of any sub- 
scriptions for the 4-per-cent. consols 


The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 





United States currency sixes.......... 
United States sixes, 1881, registered. . 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 
United States sixes, 1897, registered. . 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 
United States sixes, 1868, registered.. 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 
United States ten-forties, - 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 
United States 414s, 1801, registered..... 
United States 444s, 1801, coupon....... 1 
United States fours, 1907, registered. . 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... ow 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows some 
important changes. There was a heavy de- 
crease in legal tenders and loans were con- 
tracted nearly two and a half millions. The 
liquidation in deposits, growing out of the 
decrease in loans and legal tenders, is nearly 
four million dollars, ‘he result for the 
week was an increase in surplus reserve of 
$283,475, the banks now holding $4,128,450, 
against $16,808,375 at this time last year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 
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Deo #e: 

LOADS. ....cececceecesees c . $2, 

aceahssocpiintens , Inc... 1,491,900 
Legal tenders.. eee N72, Dec.. 2,200,800 
Total reserve........... THE Dec.. 700,500 
Deposits... ...... . Dec.. 8,071,000 
Reserve required Dec.. 2.975 
Sn 0000000 coccecess Inc. 2.175 
Cireulation..... Dec.. 300 


There has been a run on the New Orleans 
banks, which, being short of currency, were 
compelled to partially suspend temporarily; 
but, prompt assistance having been afforded 
by the corresponding banks of this city, the 
difficulty has been bridged over and the 
excitement has abated. 

The Union Pacific Railraad Company 
have declared a dividend of one and a half 
per cent., payable on and after the first of 


April. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway have declared a dividend of $3.50 
per share on the preferred stock, payable 
April 15th. 











FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread destre for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving én detail particulars about all the dif. 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR - PER-CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busl- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. ~ 
A complete record of all the different “calls will 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FIsK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


New Yorx, January 15th, 1879. ree 








NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
N corne! Street terest. commencing 
first of = Ly ‘Resets. §3.660,188.07. Surplus, 





CHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFI. seoretary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















ONNHARTIERS C0, 


59 WALL ST.. NEW YORK, 


togne egainet cash deposited o r satisfacto aran’ 
yment Circular Creaitts f for Travelers, in dol- 
fy ~ in in the United S and jacent coun 
tres, a in pounds sterling, ior cae nen part of the the 


WwAppitcation for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or ng a any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


W any i UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
Sh, 1670 TREASURER’'S OFFICE, NEW YORK, March 
1 


DIVIDEND NO. 47. 


The Board of Directors have declared a ENT: upon 
Dividend of ONE D ONE-HALF — CENT. _ an 
the capit: (ioc af thta Com gang from the net 
ings of the three months ending March Bist" tnetent, 
a. a at the office of the treasurer on and after 
Teh aoe of Apei next, to shareholders of record o1 
the 20th day of March. The transfer books will be 
closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
fnstant and be opened on the morning of the 16th of 
April. ’ R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


NION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPAN 
—A DIVIDEN CENT, on the ca Ital 
stock of the ‘Union Pack b ealirond Compeny be 
paid on pad after 4 ril is 1879, to 8 kholders of 














rr uitable Build i Boston. 
closed March 20th an Freopened A pril 2d. 


D, Treasurer. 
Boston, March vith, i ae 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal examination of all security offered. 
No charge to the lender. 
JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market Street, Indianapolis, “Ind. 
New York Soret: essrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. . Mallory & Co. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE NASSAU 
BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 15th day 
of March, 1879: 

















CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pav Ra.way 
COMPANY ‘Ww 21st, 1879. 
OTICE JS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A Div. 
idend of ‘Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per share 
been declared on se my stock o the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway Company out 
of the net earnings of the year 1878, payable at the 
company’s office, No. 68 liam St.,on the 15th of 


sr transfer-books will be closed on Lad 29th of 


March, and reopened on the 16th of April ne 
JULIUS WADSWORTH, foe Fuentdont, 








TO fat... 
Improved Farm First Bot 





security, being often only $1 1.25 to $2.50 per acre on 
rich, productive farms. Send us ‘$200 to $10,000. We 
can furnish hundreds of references to parties who 


invest in these morvenees 
J. ATKINS & CO 
Counselors at Law, Bunkers, and Loa ‘Agents, Law- 


rence, Kansas, and 2@ B way, New York. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 


B31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAKEFULLY INVESTED for Ca epetetiate, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Compantes, Sa yings Banks, Corporations, and 
other Investors rictly conserv ative. 

Loans CARE ULLY PLACED on Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8, 9, and 10 per cent. interest, and on 
choice business prope ry Cincinnati Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Detroit ( Ch it, Chicago, 8 it. Louis, Kansas City, 
and oe pd Current iy - 
lected — carefully yaeos also 
Estate in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 


SThict SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 

BONDS, RAILE and other CORPORATE WONDS 

negotiated. Defa ey et | into interest- 
ing Breas oupons collected. 

RARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 

=. in covipemen of Taxes and other Revenues. 

Cupons paid f A Saaee, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 














preenion 
WILLA Tats AS "Stock TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
also as 


. and other corporations, and 


of lders. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 
tions, and individuals. 


JONN C. voor rel President. 
Wx. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasure 
- Molitor. 


as. ft. WORTHINGTON, Drexel iusat 
_ Gen era. 
NEY 
INDIANAPOL, ase IND. 

Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of Mortgages 
and Collections. Charges moderate. Also gives s 
celal attention to investing funds for Persons ag or- 
Porations on First Mortgage on City and Farm D- 
and Loans carefully placed on City of Pa RA 

fourm Property in the State of Indiana, on frome 38 
r cent. of present valuations, at 7 on id & per 
oak nterest, payable semi annually, 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. 


1250 profits on 15 days’ ee of 100 
in Unton Pacific, Februar s 
ortional returns rey week on hey Gene of 











bY 100, -« 
Official SHOU Wictlt and Cire ulars free. Addres 
T. T&Co., Rankers, 85 Wail 'St., N.Y. 


QUAET RTERLY REPORT OF THE GRo- 
K on the morning of Saturday, the 15th 
day of March, Me i$. 


0. 


RESOURCES. 








Capital 

Profit onsen 
e Depositors 

Due to Banks 





un{™ or New York, County or New Yor: Maa Ai) 
Cashi TE, President, and JOSEPH PERIAM, 
i wer of the Grocers’ Bank, a bank located and do- 
: ng usiness at New York, in said county, being dul 
en hn) for himself saith that the foregoing, wit 
one edule ber yw fon the same, is in all respects 
before the transaction of sae on ot mene nt —. 
'y business on the fifteent 
ear < ¢ March, 1879, to the best of his knowledge and 


'L President. 
JOSEPH PERIAM, Cashier. 
Severally su 
the Toth day of arch, Wy Before meme eDOnERES 


G. Lewis’ RING, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
worl. rid. wid rep of Wall-Street indies "A havea 
rect or York, is entitled to absolute confidence. 

















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. peiadesdecuacean $1,398,362 89 
Due from directors... $7,000 00 
GEGEN ccccvccccatecaevecaccdevecasceseses 2,000 00 
Due from trust companies, 
state and national banks...............+. 192,874 79 
Banking-house and lot........... 250,000 00 
Other real estate........ ecece 6,570 74 —- 256,570 74 
United States bonds. . 
Te ittiniittinemiseeaheeddetthedeeadesenee 
United States legal-tender and circulat- 
ing notes of national banks.............. 228,771 00 
Cash items—exchanges..... . oot 85,027 34 
Se  cccnsicndcnbanssevearseingss 24,440 84 
TMI sh itn geccucassibedenciddemneescnnd 4,121 22 
Current EXPeNnses........ccccccccceccreceees 15,622 10 
PENNS cds ccddscnaccccedhiaance eee 1,363 50 
Red fon fund......... balnedbadeceeccne 8,900 00 
$2,954,430 04 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in cash. $1,000,000 00 
* 28,301 74 
138,132 50 
eecccece 5,856 31 
24,002 75 
3,900 00 
Deposits subject to check 1,779,142 63 
COPIED GOCE ooo sccccccccsccscccccccaccce 55,076 41 
Due trust companies, state and national 
TS Shbdndadteatendecadecexabévinewasaate 5,741 56 
Due bankers and brokers.. 85,845 45 
Unpaid dividends.......... “ 818 00 
Collateral account........ eecccccece devncess 1,223 50 
$2,054,480 ri 


State oF New York, County of New York, s.: 
FRANCIS M. HARRIS, President, and WILLIAM H. 
ROGERS, Cashier of the NASSAU BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at New York, in said County, 
being duly sworn, each for himself saith that the fore- 
going is in all respects a true statement of the condi- 
tion of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 15th day of March, 1879, to the best of 


fi wiedge and we 
— “ ym. HARRIS, President. 
. ROG , Cashier. 
Severally subscribed ona i sworn Ai, both deponents, 
the 19th day of March, 1879, be 
RapPuakE. M. MaTrESON, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI. 
ERTAL BARE: on the morning of Saturday, the 
15th day of Marc’ i SOURCES. 


Loans and di 1 
Due from directors of Mhe 
bank, — in loans 
and dise 
Overdrafts, ro per schedt 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule 
Banking house and lot, as 
r schedule..........+.+++- 
er ON estate, as per 














+» $1,240,985 25 





$88,294 58 


8. legal: tender notes and circ ulating 

notes of national banks 
Cash items—viz.: 

Bills and cheeks for the 


next day’sexchances.... $50,961 02 
Other items, carried as 
cash, as per schedule... 7,781 04 


Fractional queveney tin- 
cluding nickels). 











bout $100 m: 
condi , returned ob ovens $3 (n less than aixiy daye. 








69.048 8A 
Current expenses.... 4,725 97 
1,711,336 
Capttal stock, paid tncash yore = 
‘apital stoc PORE cocccocesese coece \ 
pt ae PE bccnviatesedioagescdenanimicicen 150,000 00 
Discount..... 12,981 48 
in dee 1,525 81 
Other profits. 1,055 01 
15,512 80 
Popestes subject to check.... 1,220,280 07 
a certificates of de- 
Rishadeneedeineannewanead 552 42 
Certified Checks. .......cccccce 23,688 9 
—_— 1,244,471 40 
Unpaid dividends................. eee oP ° 1,858 00 00 
$1,711, 836 70 70 


STATE OF NEw York, County or New York, 3. : 
WASHINGTON A. HALL, President “and CLINTON 
W. STARKEY, Cacntes, of the Oriental Bank, a bank 
located and doing business at New York C ity, in said 
County, being du ye erm each for himself, saith that 
the Sosenoing, with t le accompanying the 
same, is in all 4.57 atement of the condi- 
tion of the said Bank, be the transaction of any 
business on the 15th day of h, 1879, to the best of 
his knowledge — os lef. 
SHI ar As HALL, President. 
NTON W. ARKEY, Cashier. 
Severally oneniae and sworn by both deponents, 
the 19th day of March, 1879, be = 


un Ke 
Notary F Public. } New Y “ork County. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF TH " 
YAR AMERICAN BANK on the F THE GER- 





day, the 15th day of March, 1879. 
mt a : ee $1,799,288 80 
ans an PCOCMMB is ssdccosoncess scr cspes 799, 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loans and discounts................... 4,000 00 
106,495 72 
7,643 31 
311,928 33 
140,338 50 
839,570 00 
177 67 
ou her or items carried as cash. brats il 
Fractional currency — 
img miomels). ....0cdb ccdecece 3,509 89 
Current ex . ret 44 
Due from foreign banks and bankers..... ‘1.717 oF 








banks escces 
Due Mindividuals and corpc 
than banks and depositors 
Cashier's checks outstanding 








$4,008, 062 5a 54 
STATE OF NEw YorK, County OF New York, ss.; H. 
ROCHOLL, President, and M. F. READING, Cashier of 
the German-American Bank, a bank located and doing 
ess at New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself ‘saith that the foregoing isin 
all respects a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the ay of March, 1879, to the best of his knowl. 
Bey belief. H. 9 
M. F. READING, Cashier. 








GOOD ‘PLAN 


the by, uniting capital of various orders of a una, by eam oe 
— us ousands or hundreds o: 
housands of do! an ther 


vested 8 poole, in the ense 

Men of large capital always any advantages 
over others. ey can . ay lines and hold fora 
Bont which small are ha cannot do. By this ne 


e are sure woean do much better than any o 
can do snely or “aone. Satisfacto. L—--\ as to 
integrity an Jn yampenen od chert hed. Full 


LAWRENCE & CO. Bani 4 Brok 
ey rs an roker 
39 Eechance Ba Bek New York City. r 


QUARTERLY BFE REPORT OF THE NORTH 





RIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
day of March, 1879: “ 


U 

Loans and discounts, as per schedule..... $750,308 48 
Due from Directors of the 
bank, included in loans and 


ts... 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 491 70 
Due from trust, meen ies, 
state and national banks, 
as pee schedule.,........... $122,214 81— 122,214 81 


40,000 00 
9, 428 41 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule... 

Stocks and bonds, Sher Cohedule... 


os. legal-tender_ notes and circulating 


er com re as per 
COROTMER.. ccccccseccccce woes, 
40,428 41 
5,150 00 
164,121 88 
9,260 50 












notes of aattonet a nctcctonccexexes 135,220 00 
Cash items—vi 
bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges. . $68,206 00 
Other items carrt as 
cash, as per schedule..... 22,181 70 
—- —--- 90,387 70 
Taxes paid.. scceccece $2,070 82 
Current OXPCNSES......0cc000 4,263 03 
__ 6,333 35 
$1,372,915 83 
Le aN 
Capital stock paid in cas! $240,000 00 
Surplus fund........ ececece 72,458 03 
Discount 
Interest....... ee 
Other profits 
— 12,047 86 
Deposits subject to check... $024,608 65 
Demand certificates of de- 
i cccakananad 1,115 36 
Certified checks., 21,051 20 
—_——— 047,705 90 
Due Mp t.., anies, state 
and nati me, as ine 


schedu: coccce 100,008 08— 100,008 09 
Unpaid Dividends... eeccccece ¢ 641 55— 641 55 


$1, Ty 915 88 
STATE OF New York, County 0 fee) RK 
LEVI APGAR, President, pA 4 A. B. HAYS, ‘Cashier of 
the North River Rank, a bank located and ‘doing bust- 
ness at New York, tn’ sald county, being duly sworn, 
each for th that the foregeing, with the 
schedule accompanying the same is, in al respects a 
true 8) of ti of th 
fore the eon A. ‘of ony business on the 15th day 





— $ Join in the report. B. HAYS, Cashier. 
y subscribed and guest . both deponents, 
the 1sth day vat __. 1879, before me. 
L. WakNER, Notary Public, N. Y, County. _ 
JARTER. PORT O HE PA- 
UAtG EREY. on thamorniig of BATURDAY: ‘A: 
15th day of March, 1879. 


Loans and discounts..........sse.sseeeeeeee $2,245,470 50 


Due from —— of the 
bank, cluded in loans 








































115,021 64 
70,268 00 
5,000 00 
52,878 12 
805,501 00 
checks for ee ‘next day's 
exchanges $130,501 45 
Other items carried as 6,733 58 
————- 497,985 08 
rent Lompenees. pcccceccocce $4,551 62 
Exthan beccccocoocescsssoes 888 69 
4,940 81 
$3,032,314 60 
ital stock, paid P  — -menee $422,700 00 
C; in cash , 
Surplus fund 183,157 05 
Sih pot 
r 
ba ag = eR 81,701 02 
Deposits subject to check... $2,853,488 53 
Demand c'tificates of depos! t 8,580 00 
Certified checks,..........+++ i 
_ 2,398,481 58 
Unpaid dividends........seseeeeeeee aaa 1,235 00 
. — 314 60 


STATE or New York, County oF New 
———, President, and ROBERT” bucK, 
Cashier of the Pacific Bank, a — located and doing 
business at the City of New York, in sald C ‘ounty, be- 
ing duly sworn, each for himself ‘saith that the fore- 
go ng. with the schedule accompanying the same, ts in 
a true statement of the condition of the 
said i bank before the transaction of any business on 
- 2 15th day of Ma 879, to the best of his knowl- 


and belie: 
oR COR CA MPBELL, the President, is ghost, ay 
cannot join in the report. R. BUCK, 
Su and sworn by deponent, the 19th ‘day of 
March, 1879, before », before me, Cuas. T. Lunt, Notary Public. 


TO E ° 
QUIETER RERORT OF WHE MANY. 


of Saturday, the 15th of March, 1879. 
momingot Saturday ihe any ° 


joann ong and Gincoumts, as us per sched me. iio $326,775 20 





















“— wt da aiscounts, as Soy eens... . b-4 
44,042 46 
2,364 50 
78,249 05 
Legal-tender n nage 
8. ender no 
oa ae mans ee aa 318 181 rhe 
‘or next day’s exchan 

Sther 1 items carried as cash, as per schedule 1st 60 
Assets not included under either of a pret 
sos osesasgsapccancesss-ecunentenseeseeees 1ase 02 
Taxes bald fixtures : a 09 

Current e: e eee y 
Revenue and post postage stamps. Palecsédcccccese 802 50 
$563,556 69 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in cash. 90 
ll 
errified ‘chee 00 
ied ks 

Cashier’s check outstanding. 12 00 
69 


STATE OF NEW YORK, County OF New YORK, 8s.: 

Joseru Poo., President of the Manufacturers’ eo 
Merchants’ Bank, a bank located an b 
=, Po! City, in said County bel duly sworn, 

t the wi pebedule 
Pe "J sg nore the. I hy bepue & 7 me stranaaction 
on lay of Ma 
oe ene as kaos Pan nee pe ie of said 
not join 
bank is absent and ot Join fe ‘dently 
Subserfbed and sworn by deponent, the 224 day of 

Maven 1879, before me. 
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QUITERLYPEPORTO% REEPRD: 


Loans ‘iscounts. $1,026,904 68 
Due from of the Bank, included 

in loans and distounts..... 51,740 57 
Due from trust co comqeaes, 

state and ks. 100,108 04 


Due from private bankers 
and brokers. 


Oe eee ee eeeereeee 


ag foun: ond lot. 


















culating notes of national be 
4, p— pe O he 
next day's ex: 
Other items carried od ap cash. 19. 365 02 ances’ or 
Current expenses............ 96,106 86 : 
ee ha 29 
Exchange. ......0...e0« acecese 53 49 
—— 6,190 23 
ge cane ORE ee Dasher nee $1,765,812 20 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital tock. Lampe in serge 412,500 00 
a aly und 2085) 124,921 45 
Discount..... 106 08 
Other | prodite.. 1,245 20 
Circulation oe a 
notes on han _ 415 00 
—— 5,415 00 
Pepesite subject to check.. ada 095,71 708 57 
Samane <6 ificates of d 1.900 
itieAnteieabheodénesees ,269 61 
Certified checks.............. 14,506 67 
———e BD 
Due oe ee | mien, state, — 
and national banks........ 469 
Due private bankers and 06, m 
 iccarcisscrnsensenes 41,369.41 
Unpatd dividends............ 120050 "80 18 
United States taxes.......... 515 18 
—_--— 1,715 63 


#1. Lira 812 20 


CHARLES. ES F. YRUNTE ER, 4 i+ -}- 4 Wil 

us e ent, an ILLIAM 
MILNE, Jr., Acting Cashier of the People’s Bank, a 
bank located and oing ae ogee Canal Street, 
New York — in said coun being duly sworn, 
each for himsett, saith that the ‘foregoing, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is in respects 
true statement of the condition of. the sald bank be- 
fore the transaction of -~ business on the 15th day 
= perm, _, to the bes’ wt UNTER pees and be- 


Several WItLHAM eS rn ee cnanle. 

verally subscr a sworn 

the 17th day of March, 1 re me, ete 
JAMES us Pic, gle Publie, 

ity and County < of New York. — 


QUE SHEN Bastion the OF THE MUR- 











RAY on the morning of Saturday, 
the 15th day of March, 
o_o 
= Pn mg discounts, as per 9877 
Site cictdddarutececuces 191 52 
Due from Directors of the 
pnt Sejaded in loans and 
hanchedbeenaneasnease $44,626 32 
Overdrafte, as per schedule. . 672 14 
Due from. trust companies, 
aes and Len banks, as a 
eeedgeeddeceevesss 902 96 
oO er ‘weal ‘catate, as per 
be scesccccscceccccederes 25,000 00 


Ntccceccecen pecssecsee 10.009 00 























Certificate nn 


u. H. Ci of New York, N 
Wu, Hl Post, ity and County otary 








Nededadsedaphaddadéackccaas 9,711 00 
8. "teunl tender notes and 
elrenla ing notes of national 
18,087 90 
22,029 08 
Assets ry included under 
elther of above aaah 
fu a -fixtur 
7,911 28 
$501,534 98 
—ephae 
Capital Cock, paid tn aah, $100,000 00 
Surplus fund 50,000 00 
Discounts... 983,715 92 
Exchange. 385 63 
Interest...... ° 1,888 83 
_- 865,990 38 
Deposits subject to check..... 267,241 96 
Demand certificates of depos 915 00 
Certified checks..........+++++. 9,087 68 
277,104 64 
Due trust companies, state 
and national ks, as per 
schedule 8,389 96 
Bills re-discount 00 
Unpaid dividends 00 
84,780 00 
$501, 354 98 


State oF New Yor«, County or New York, ss. 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, Prealdent, and hIERT H. 
GALF, Cashier, of Murray Hill Bank, a bank located 
and my business at 558 Sd Avenue, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, on ith that the 
foregoing, with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is in all respects a true statement of the condition o' 
the said Bank before the transaction of any business 
on the 15th day ict 1870, to the best of his 


knowledge and belie 
M. ADA RLING. 7 
ALBERT H. GALE, Cashie 
verally subscribed and sworn L 4 both deponents, 
the’ 18th awe of March, 1879, before 
Jas. Dixon, retary Public. 
SWARTERLY REPORT STATEMENT 
. showing the true condition of the BANK OF 
AMERICA, an associated aan on the morning of Sat- 
uraay, the 15th day of Mare’ h, 1879. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and oemmte, except 
directo $5,805,999 46 


















892,000 00 
Total of loans and discounts........... $8,297,990 46 
Stock ——— States). ...cccccccces -. 1,161,062 50 
Real estate ........-..+++ oa 150,000 00 
Expense TE 11,480 52 
Overdrafts....... abhanndddacasianiae iis 15 33 
BOG. «. .ccccccccccscccceccecce $224,988 50 
Checks in the exchanges.... 1,820,018 07 
United States legal - tender 
oe jpetone banb-notes on 
Sliver and nickel coin .:...:. 
Total se onsh gS 8,275,642 57 
nks—viz., fr 
DUR Reme een aeacetesetenceet' diese. 906,868 85 
$11,192,063 23 
‘ LIABILITIES. 9 
Pree aa cece ease 1'335,628 68 
tod itors 624, 
Bus 60 beanie... 1,178,920 51 
Unpaid dividends, ete 56,565 74 
Total of deposits... 6,855,351 55 
Circulation registered 1,005 00 00 


192, 2,068 23 

raza oy New Yom, Crry AND CounTY Lee 88.2 

Ww TENKINS, President, and ROBERT Jaw. 
FRAY Cashier of the abovenamed bank, an associa’ 

bank, located and doing business at the City of New 

York, in said county, yy and severally affirmed, 


hf . bispoatt, | | the fo s in all re- 
spects. of the condition. of the said 


b 
morning of Saturday, the 15th day of March, 1879, in 
respect to each sade’ of thei 
above specified, accord ng to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief ; and that the business of the said bank 
has been and Js transacted at the loc ation aforesaid. 





RO 
Severally subscribed and pinkh by both’ ae 
the 19th day 1879. 
O’Hatzoray, ot 
aay County, 
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Gommercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tre demand from first hands has been 
somewhat irregular, although most kinds of 
goods have been in good request all through 
the week. The jobbing trade has been 
active and the volume of business has been 
large and fairly satisfactory. 

Cotton goods were in moderate demand 
at first hands, while the jobbing trade was 
very active. Prices continued firm. The 
export demand was good. The shipments 
for the week include 987 packages from this 
port, 472 packages from Boston, and 155 
packages from other ports, making in all 
1,614 packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879, 30,350 p’k’g’s, valued at. .¢1,911,430 
Same time in 1878, 19,081 p'k’g’s, valued at... 1,112,837 
Same time in 1877, 20,017 p’k'g’s, valued at... 1,545,666 


Same time tn 1876, 17,212 p’k’g's, valued at... 1,456,937 
Same time in 1860, 34,281 p’k’g's, valued at... 2,014,319 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
fair movement for account of back orders; 
but new business (with agents) was rather 
moderate. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were 
active and aes | of the most popular makes 
of shirtings and wide sheetings are largely 
sold ahead. 

Corset jeans-were in continued moderate 
movement for small lots. 

Cottonades were in irregular demand by 
— buyers; but jobbers’ sales were 

air. 


Denims were in steady request. The best 
makes are in very light vey. 

Ducks were in good demand for both 
plain and fancy makes of dyed goods and 
all leading styles were firm in price. 

Tickings were in fair movement at first 
hands vl jobbers only were large buyers. 

White goods were active. The deliveries 
on account of back orders of colored piqués 
and Victoria lawns were large. Marseilles, 
crochet, and honeycomb quilts were in light 
oy. 

*rint-cloths were active and prices were 
slightly advanced. We quote 3fc. cash for 
64x64 cloths and 3c. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in improved request for medi- 
um and light standard fancies; also shirtings. 
Printed calicoes were in large demand from 
jobbers’ hands. 

Lawns, piqués, etc. were in active de- 
mand from agents’ hands, and the jobbing 
trade was also very . 

Ginghams were in fair request for new 





dress styles; and fancies, as well as staple 
checks, were soli liberally by jobbers. 

Dress goods were in steady demand for 
staple and fancy worsteds. Cotton goods 
were also active in jobbers’ hands, but the 
package demand was irregular. 

Woolen Goods.—There has been a better 
inquiry from first hands for small reassort- 
ments of fine goods, and the demand from 
cloth and dry goods jobbers has been fair. 
Manufacturers are now running on heavy 
goods, for the autumn trade. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for fine goods, while low and medium 
grades were quiet. 

Cheviots were in fair request for the best 
makes, but indifferent styles were dull. 

Worsted Coatings.—Light weights were 
in moderate inquiry for small reassortin 
lots; and some additional orders were eied 
for future delivery of the most staple styles 
of heavy goods. 

Kentucky Jeans.—A few of the most 
popular makes were distributed to a fair 
amount; but the general demand was slow. 

Satinets were mostly quiet. 

Foreign Dry Goods,—The jobbing trade 
has been more active than at any previous 
time this season, and importers also report 
a fair business for the week. 

Dress s have been in demand to an 
improved degree. Novelties in French 
dress goods have been quick of sale, as also 
have been the low-cost suiting materials; 
but medium qualities have been touched 
with more care. British dress stuffs show 
the same feature in selections, with a pref- 
erence for the English styles against the 
imitated French goods. 

Grenadines have continued in a wide and 
steady request, and the takings indicate a 
large consumptive demand of the lowest 
qualities, while the fine goods have also 
shown an improved action. 

White goods have been doing better, and 
in lace effects and other novelties the de- 
mand has been good and in favor of im- 

rters. 

Silks.—Dress silks have been in good de- 
mand and movement, the large request hav- 
ing been made for the low to medium qual 
ities of black and colored and the low 
grades of fancy silks. The finest qualities, 
except such —— as brocades and 
damassé, have been in light request, as the 
best trade will take the worsted and wool 
suiting materials in preference to silks, 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,786,583, 
showing a decrease of $952,968 as compared 
with last week, and $156,262 as compared 
with the corresponding week last year. The 
total of goods marketed for the week is 
$1,914,022, or nearly $130,000 more than 
the imports. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mowpay EvENtnG, March 24th, 1879. 














PRINTS. 
pi WT errr PRICED. 5 cccsssccces 
AMODS ....cccccccees 54|Mallory .........0. 
American ........+06 54, Manchester ....... 5 
Southbridge......... —| Merrimack, Dccsee 
OMGUN  casewonscews 54, Oriental nen wegiees oe 
BCMBGO) isccccccsee UEC vincnaceccesies 5 
Dunnells...........- —'Richmond......... 5 
DOOM <i55<ccenece 44 Simpson’sMourn’g. 
Garner & Co......... — Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester .......... 5 |Wamsutta......... sf 
MSULON. ooc5seccces 54| Washington ....... 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.........- 8$)Lancaster ......... 
Belfast......seeee-- 7 |Gloucester......... 
Bates .. os ccccccccece 8}, Renfrew........... 8 
GlaeZGOW ....ccccccce 8 |Southwark........ 7: 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS., 
Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 74|Lawrence, LL...... 6 
“ H, 4—+4..... is ag , ES 
«Pp, 4—-..... 53 es > 7 
“6D, 4—+..... 6 ok XXX... 
wi LL, 4-4... 54/Massachusetts, BB. 5: 
“  V,30-ineh.. 6 hy E... 5 
Agawam,F..... ease ae we J... 5 
Augusta, 4—4....... 64 she oe 
6 80-inch..... 55 “ Standard. 7 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 74|Medford, 4—4.. .. 6 
ie R, 30-in... 64|Nashua, O, 33-inch. 6 
Bedford? R, 3—4.... 44 “¢ R, 36-inch. 64 
Boot, FP .....0..000 7 “ EK) 40-inch. 8 
3 7 “  W,48-ineh. 114 
We cocesunssnen 54'Newmarket, A..... 5% 
OM csciessnscore 6 po Shee 5y 
Broadway, 4—4...... 5 ide RR.... 
Cabot, A, 44....... 6{|Pacific, Extra 
“9, 4—4...... a penne 
Crescent Mills, 4—4.. 74'Pepperell, E....... 
Clark Mills, A....... 54 xg R. 
Continental, C...... 63 ee oO 
“ Disc acieg 8 ” N 
Dwight, Bescsunseiaes 5 ee 7—4.... 
DG ccdiwassae 54 ue 8—4.... 
at) Sneesseeiwsen 6 ee 9—4.. 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... 54 “10-4 
OO Best cases 5 Pequot, A.. 
Great Falls, 8....... &| “ &B.. 
be i sicsiese 7 oe er 
e B seceee 7 \Pittefield, A 
Harrisburgh, Brower : Pocasset 





Hyde Park, Stand’d.. 
- > © Ce: | 











Indian Head, 4—4... 
as 30-in... om 
Indian Orchard, AA. 74'Tremont, CC....... 
sy EE. 64\Utica, 4—4....... 9 
as NN. 6 i Ree 24 
“6 RR. 5 “«  10—4...... 264 
Laconia, AA......... vi ‘one 80-inc.. 6} 
vey Pea acanee 7 “ 86-ine.. 7 
oe Ue ow si 40-ine. .11 
oes ce ose - 48-inc. .12} 
BONHOV, A. csancecee 64|Waltham, P....... ll 
“ Standard .. ee 18 
Lyman, E, 4—4,..... 71 “ 10—4 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


|Hope, 4—4. te 7 
bade 9 'Langdon, 4—4,.... 
7 eee 74|Lonsdale, 4—4..... 8 
.. 8 | “ Cambrie 4—4.. 
, 7—8.. 6 |Masonville, 4—4... 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... \N. Y. Mills, 4—4...11 
Bartlett, A 4—4..... Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. ee 8 
“ “ 80-1 r 





ae SP wate 
Blackstone,AA,4—4. 7 <8 8—4....17 
Blackstone River.... 7 ef 9—4....20 
Cabot, 7—8.......... 64 10-4... 

dae, PRR ee 7 nk nunc sooeen 


“ 46-inch... 104|Slaterville, 44-4. 64 
io 8 





Tuscarora, 4—4.... 
, 4—4...... —|Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4...... 74 Us 44 
D MER s oains eae z - 54. 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 i 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: vin 8-4 
4—4. 8 


Fearless, #—4....... 7 ee 10—4. .28} 

Green, G, 4—4....... 6 |Wauregan, No.1...10 

Great Falls, 8....... 6 |Wamsutta, 4—4...11 
re | Re 7 - aa 

ses Wee. saison 8 | Williamsville, 4--4.. ¢ 

af White Rock, 4—4.. 8} 

of  Meheaes Whitinsville, 4—4.. 

a 1-8.. 


i 

17 

Hills : bi 8—4.....19 
Semper Idem, 4—4. 74 2s o—4,.... 21 
x 78. 7 2 


STRIPES. 


American ...... 94\Otis, BB..... 10 _ 
1 11}|Pittstleld.... — 52 

Dexter, A ..... — @l4 |Thorndike: 
ah See — @i2 te @i24 
Hamilton...... 10} @114/|Uncasville,A 94 


TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA..... 15 jHamilton.......... 12 
hs Bisvcaesce 14 Hamilton, 1) ee 10 

3 Dc cedeents 134 Lewiston, A, 36-in..16 

sgeibeene uen, AA,..... 

. Cc 12}|Meth AA 14 

“ Di ccaweas 11}'Pear] River........ 14 

Mg esteasece 103) Pittsfield......... o- Ob 
Cordis, ACE......... 18 'Swift River........ 8 
ORR. dec ce 16 | Willow Brook ..... 14 
Easton, ACA........ 11 |York, 30-inch... ...123 
= 93| ‘* S2inch......15 





6 Becccvccccee 

CORSET JEANS. 

.. 7 ,Kearsarge ......... 7h 

-++ T4|Laconia oo cease US 

-- 6 (Lawrence, Satteens 74 

-. 8 Naumkeag, ‘“ ve 
7 [Pepperell Broseneecs 9 

BROWN DRILLS, : 

Agawam, F......... 7|Laconia............ 7 

Amoskeag...... seoee %| Lyman, H......... 74 

Appleton.......ss.0 % assachusetts, Cosel 


Amoskeag..... 
Androscoggin. 
Canoe River... 













STERN BROTHERS 


beg to call the attention of their patrons and ladies 
residing out of the City to the great inducements they 
will be prepared to offer this season in their new estab- 
lishment. Possessing the greatest facilities, both in 
the American and European markets, they will be 
enabled to display the choicest and finest class of 
goods at unusually low prices. Special attention is 


directed to their assortments of Paris and their 


own make Ladies’ Costumes, 


Dresses, Mantles, and Wraps. Their Dress- 
making Department, under the personal super- 
vision of a member of the firm, can be relied upon to 
give the utmost satisfaction. The largest and most 
complete assortment of Ladies’ Undergarments, 
Infants’ Wear, French Lingerie, French 3 alt 
Coutille and Woven Corsets, in which articles 
they lead any house in the United States. Their 
numerous patrons residing out of the City can bear 


testimony to the promptness in filling their orders 


and the quality of each article sent. 


Catalogue for Spring and Summer will 


Walking 






Wiel fll 


— — 
r=. 


= oe | 
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\V 
= 


i} | i {il 


23 West 22d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St, CTE 
AND 


Let 


be ready on or about Apri 


Goods, 


tions, 


In their Departments of Plain and Fancy 
Dress Silks, Satins, and Velvets, European 
and American Dyess Goods, they are now 
in position to offer the most complete and choicest 
selections at very low prices. At all seasons of the 
year large assortments of Millinery Goods, 
Ribbons, Hats, Trimmings, Laces, Made- 
up Lace Goods, Embroideries, Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, Fine White 


Housekeeping Goods, Handker- 


chiefs, Parasols and Umbrellas, Jewelry, 
Fans, Leather Articles, Stationery, Wors- 
teds, Worsted and Silk Embroideries, No- 
Toilet Articles and Perfumeries, 
Curtains, Upholstery Goods, Tidies, ec, 
all of which will be sold at lower prices than any 
other house in America. Ladies residing at a distance 
by consulting their Catalogue, can purchase as ad- 
vantageously as those living in New York City. A 
single trial will prove the above assertion. 


1 10th. Mailed free upon application. 


Immediate and prompt attention to all orders and inquiries. 





STERN BROTHERS’ NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 
4 32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street and 23 West 22d Street, between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Elegantly Trimmed 


Spring Bonnets 
and Hats 


NOW on EXHIBITION. Also a large ASSORTMENT of 


Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


NEW SHAPES in —s CHIP, TUSC 
'ANCY “gRAID, pod STRAW, 
and a SUPERB COLLECTION 6 


French Flowers, 


TIPS, PLUMES, WINGS, 
and PARISIAN ORNAMENTS, 


AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


AT Stenart&Co 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


James MeCreary & Ce, 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED ANOTHER INVOICE OF 


NOVELTIES 


SUMMER CIMEL'S HAR 


CASHMERE 
GRENADINES, 


SATIN STRIPED BAREGE 


IN WHITE, mer — _— GENDARME, 


PLAIN BAREGH 10 MATCH. 
R. H. MACY & 60., 


SS ERNEST AD Op AVENTR, BW. T. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN Hi HATS AND 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN OPERA 
SHALES. AND SPRING 








WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
ficnang ANY OTHER HOUSE 


POREIGN BOVEL TING, RECEIVED B' 

VERY EU N STEAMER. 

ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE. PROM 
CARE, oo MA 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


WASTE SILK. 


Ley iey | om ae Modine Twist, Black or 


gent r oun 
Sotlatingte tee EA tere frewat 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


AND ip SPECIAL 








SPRING OPENING. 


CARPETS, RUGS, and UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS 


J, & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 22d St. 
CARPETS 
ol 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, Saxony 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains, 

ALL IN NEW DESIGNS. 


Eastern Carpets and Rugs 


Ghiordes, Coulas, Ouchac, Somak, Kho- 
rassans, and Beautiful Turkish 
Portieres. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


JUTE, SPUN AND RAW SILKS, RARE DESIGNS 
IN RICH TAPESTRIES, NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
CREPE AND ENGLISH SERGES, ANTIQUE LACE 
CURTAINS AND SWISS LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
MUSLIN, COLORED CANTON FLANNELS, AND 
MOMIE CLOTHS FOR CURTAINS. 

COLORINGS IN CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS TO MATCH. 

THE MONEY AND THE COST OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION WILL BE REFUNDED FOR EVERY ARTICLE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY, BY MAIL, TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION. 





BRANCH RE: 
| somNsToN & REILLY, 50 & 61 North Peart a, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 








Grossley’s 


CARPETS. 


Creat Reductions 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from $38 to $2.25. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $3.50 to 
$2.50 per yard. 

200 pieces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season, 

500 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL- 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 

1,600 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE in the City of THREE- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which we are offering at 
GREATLY KEDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 
purchase of Carpets should 
examine this immense stock, 


J, W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 820 and 822 Sains * 
CORNER PEARL STREET. 





WAMSUTTA MILLS. 


--- IMPORTANT 


FACT. ---The name of WAMSUTTA having 
been fradulently used for the sale of prints, 
Spool Cotton, Shirting without tickets, and 
other inferior fabrics, the public are hereby 
informed that all such goods are not manu- 
factured at the WAMSUTTA MILLS, New 


Bedford, Mass. 


Only goods that have our Mill 


ticket are entitled to the name of WAMSUTTA 
MILLS, except goods that are put up for the 
Shirt Trade and are marked “°°. manufac- 
tured by Wamsutta Mills for the Shirt Trade.” 
LEWIS BROTHERS & CO., New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Baltimore. 





W. & J SLOANE 


HAVE MADE 


Great Reductions 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Axminster, 
Wilton, 


Brussels, 
Tapestry & Ingrain 


CARPETINGS, 


649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


Metropolitan Elevated R.R., Bleecker St. Station. 
New York Elevated R.R., Houston St. Station. 


INDIA 


Agra Carpets, 
Merzapore Carpets, 
Persian Carpets, 
Ouchack Carpets, 
Ghiorde Carpets, 
Fine Chinese Matting, 


DAGHISTAN, COULA, OUCHACK, GHIORDE, KURDE, 
PERSIAN, and other RUGS, of ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


AVERY FINE ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES AT THE 
} VERY LOWEST PRICES. 
Take N. Y. Elevated Railroad to Fulton Street Station. 


ARCHER & BULL, 


177 WATER STREET. 


CARPETS, 


FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS, 


The “ Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN &CO,, 
Gole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
im every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
Gingham, and, being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOK, wi 








-not soil the moat delicate garments by dripping. 


For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 
None genuine unless stamped on handle 


"Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color,” 


WAREROOMS, Ertc., 


498 and 500 Broadway, New York; 
246 Ma rket St., Philadelphia. 


‘WARNER BRO'S CORSETS 


Received the Highest Meda! atthe recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
ever all American competitors. Their 


PLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
120 eae Gite with perfect ease. and is 

not to 7 — over the 
fren Priee by mall, 


LEE HEALTH CORRET., 


je and contains ne ho 
Ha a mall, aul, ot. 50. Nursing Sersetey 


Sale by teading Merchants 
ARNER BRO’S. 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TEMNEY & REESE 


Manufacturers of 
Self-Inking 
Rubber Stamps, 
the Latest Improved 
Pocket Stamps, 
and Rubber Stamps of all 
kinds. 
70 MADISON 8T., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention this paper, in 
writing. 


bd to the emt belie DECORATIVE 


mosograme, initials, 


to, sketched in 
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BL. SOLOMON'S S00h, 


29 UNION SQUARE, 


Corner 16th Stseet. 


FURNITURE, 
CURTAIN GOODS, 
WALL PAPERS. 


ENTIRELY NEW GOODS. Prices LOW. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. 








1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tien. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 76 & 77 Spring St. N.Y. 


PAINT 


THAT WEARS TWENTY YEARS ON 
OUTSIDE SURFACES. 


Sold at 145 Milk Street, Boston. 
ASAHEL WHEELER’S 
PAINT PRESERVER. 











of the most no! 


tion ‘which has ever been com made ts tha ia the eee a 
Asahel Whee’ o! - 


‘er were led to the bare wood bef 

it wou twenty years, or longer, it being of 

ry potle netune and jetely fills grain the 
i. tI) 


sessl specific grav: than an 
other ve icle used in paint fing Hl Hiustrations of nd 
a aS Tere S —s per- 





fect after the surface has e bare 
instances occur where th as have * withstood the rav- 


is 

result of fattened Linseed ‘ol in lettering. 

Has the who (—t.—- been painted with the same ofl, 

the rooult would have been uniform. In painting the 
of use Preserver in 


. “This will form a solid, non-absorbent 
Se sustain hic! 


; be ry odinary paint tn witatever proportion ie 





ode of nti u exterior surfaces” 
serioe labor and material ; for it isa well 


t the use of str white lead 
with the best linseed oll to be ob for outside 
ing two oage before it com 
mences to rub off at the touch, thus prov 
of or A 4 im the oil to sus t 
pigment. in the Paint Preserver we have all the 
ces witch, help to create the 
ity. cost of the it Preserver is only 
cents for aan yard ‘lace, and 
ru ton a pple t are as follows—viz., for new or 
very o! ap two coats without any pig 
ment named a fo h when ey two coats o Kamae | 
‘it ma put into t 


e turpentine. For old work 

when the paint ie 1 hy p! > fair condition, use one coat of 

erand finish as before. For new window. 

blinds, nds, prime with ae ‘Preserver, use two coats of 
e to 


cojored 8 binds not much faded, one coat of color 
Simixed with the Preserver is sufficient. Thin the 
color with fo Lk, For use upon wood—viz., 
on outside doors, led doors OF verand. walks, win: 
outside Anish—use it 


are to be second coat and 
finish » with Se ordinary mixture of paint. If tts should 
to ru 








r] as Vv: veruten it deve x ae be 
n ‘one season. rations w grea ¥ 
bene ta ~j -4~ cee freight eee it 
ts. r an as 
‘ opein rates beten Thon A finished and 


nt escrte overall. It 
tin roo’ 


For painting 
any dry omg irst - ing it with spirite of iy 
ntine ering % i he <0 Preserver. Ap ply 
wo 2 “§ the t Paint for a shingled am 
Admixed with lampblack, ground with oil, it forms 
the most gave a tor fron “nee. ‘all ‘other 
‘or 


durabhitey.° ir Ea ligne ot color Bots destrable, either white 
lead o 





ow is "a te be oan tL. Ching can be 
on it ane can 
fow ual to the Preserver for aa Decora- 
tion in for the exterior of dwe Xa when ap- 
ro} done, is very pleasing to the eye, and but 
‘or ite to fade wi: te lar. 


may bo avoided y using the Paint Preserver over the 


* price, 2 Gare, 3: grr. Gallen. 


Mr. ASAHEL WHEELER: Jan. 30th, 1877. 
Dear Sir :—I have et ly tested your Paint Pre- 
server to to satisty m unequaled a asa 


‘aces that are 
ee -~ use upon come or wrought = work, 
) prevents rust an 
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Iusurance 
Brrev letters will Insur@nce Ei 
Won regarding the mandy 4) inary -omPa 
viding VE ry and > 


> soon Os years’ premiums paid, 


4. Amount of annual premium. 
5. Kind of policy. 


——— 


RIDGEWOOD INSURANCE COM. 
PANY. 


Tre directors of this well-known insti- 
tution, as we have before stated in these 
columns, have done a most extraordinary, 
unwarrantable, and, we believe, an fllegal 
act, They have voted to close up that in- 
stitution and wipe it out of existence. We 
would like to know where they got the pow- 
er or authority thus to do. We supposed 
they were the servants of the stockholders, 
who are the real owners of that corporation, 
and that they were placed in office by them 
to attend to the business of fire insurance. 
No power was ever given them to sell out 
the concern to anybody; and they had no 
legal right whatever to do so, or to stop busi- 
ness, unless so directed by superior author- 
ity. Theconcern had made money from the 
start every year and~had paid good divi- 
dends. It had and now has a good surplus. 
When the big fire on Broadway occurred, 
some weeks ago, a loss of less thart $20,000 
occurred, cutting down its surplus to about 
$50,000. The most excellent young men 
who had so successfully managed this com- 
pany up to that time got awfully scared at 
this loss, and forthwith they decided, without 
authority from the stockholders, to close 
up, and divide the capital and surplus—the 
latter estimated at 15 percent. We are sure 
these young men decided to do this without 
proper advice or reflection. They certainly 
did not call the stockholders together, to 
ask their opinion on the subject. These 
highly respectable parties represented only 
about $35,000 out of a capital of $200,000. 
If this company had lost its entire sur- 
plus, and, worse still, had impaired its 
capital, it would still have been the duty 
of the directors to have called all the 
stockholders together, for advice, by special 
and formal notice, stating fully the objects 
of the mecting, Thus convened, with the 
facts before them, the matter could legally 
and fairly be discussed and intelligently 
disposed of. The directors had no more 
power or right to act as they did than 
the directors of the Bank of Commerce now 
have to wind up that great and excellent 
corporation. Suppose the directors of either 
the Home or Continental Fire Insurance 
Companies of this city should meet to- 
gether to-morrow, and should in such an 
unceremonious way decide to wind up and 
stop business, what would the stockholders 
say? We think their first words would be: 
“These men are crazy, and we will put 
sane men in their places.” We have never 
heard of such a flagrant violation of duty 
and business usages asin this case, no mat- 
ter what the facts were. If the Ridgewood 
Fire Insurance Company had been, as it was 
not, bankrupt, if it could not pay ten cents 
on the dollar (it can pay 115), the directors 
would not have the right to close it up and 
stop business without positive instructions 
either from the court or the stockholders. 
We advise these directors to retrace their 
steps at once, and now call a special meeting 
of the stockholders. They must do this, or 
they will make themselves personally liable 
to very serious difficulty. We know where- 
of we affirm. It may be best now to wind 
up that company; but let its stockholders— 
its owners—decide that matter. We believe 
the concern is even now worth saving; that 
its good-will is very valuable; and that, pro- 
perly officered, managed and directed, it 
would continue to pay ten and twelve per 
cent. dividends. Now, Messrs. Directors, 
please call a meeting, without delay. 


THAT LITTLE BILL. 


Some time since the Superintendent of 
Insurance at Albany employed Senator 
Thomas Murphy to examine the real estate 
securities of the Manhatten Life Insurance 
Company of this city, Hedid so promptly 
and faithfully, so far as we know; but his 
bill for this service—viz., $9,800—seems to 
be, in the estimation of Comptroller Olcott, 
*‘ unfair and exorbitant,” and he has cut it 
down to the modest sum of $720. The fol- 








lowing is the Comptroller’s letter on the 
subject: . 

¢Srare or New Yor«, Compfaoiies’s 

Orrtce, Au , March 17h, 1879. 

“To Hon, Taos. Murray: 

~™ Dear Sir:-—Your bill bearing the follow- 
ing marks: ‘Satisfactory, Henry Stokes, 
President,’ ‘ Correct, John F. Smyth, Super- 
intendent,’ against the Manhattan Life In- 
surance sg tpl at rt Sees a 
to $9,800, for apprai pieces 
erty Tocated in the Counties of New Fork, 
Kings, d, ens, and Suffolk, is 
returned herewith. ‘Upon its being proper- 
ly receipted, it will be paid by this depart- 


so joined to other pieces appraised by you, 

ou viewed about 159 pieces of property. 

he Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, in a letter dated 6th December, 
187%, a copy of which can be found on the 
sixty-eighth and sixty-ninth pages of the 
test roy and the arguments of counsel be- 
fore the Senate on charges against John F. 
Smyth, Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, seems to indicate that $5 a 
piece on property located within the limits 
of a city and $10 each piece outside of 
the limits of a city isa fair price forapprais- 
ing property. is opinion is expressed b 
the Superintendent in regard to bills for 
appraising in localities where there were a 
very limited number of pieces to be viewed, 
Applying the scale of prices fixed by the 
Superintendent, and making allowances for 
the larger number of pieces viewed by you, 
and remembering the fact that a considerable 
number of the pieces charged for in your 
bill were adjoining each other, the result 
reached would not differ materially from that 
concluded on by me. 

‘By referring to page 90 of the docu- 
ments abovementioned, I find that William 
Laimbeer charged the New York Life In- 
surance Company, with the approval of the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
$5,000 for appraising 1,875 plots of p 
ty in the City of — a Np bill does 
not contain the value the property ap- 
praised. The price per plot is $3.64. Ap- 
plying this price to the mumber of pieces 
viewed by yonu,T find the result does. not 
vary materially from that determined upon 
by me. 

fe Upon page 60 of the document twice 
before referred to I find that William Laim- 
beer and Thomas —— 4 with the approv- 
al of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, received $500 for ‘making ex- 
amination and placing values upon property 
in the City of New York and Brooklyn." 
This was in the matter of the examination of 
the Homeopathic Life Insurance Company 
of New York. In this case you received 
$250 for viewing about 100 pieces. Apply- 
ing this rate per piece to the bill under dis- 
cussion, the result reached is somewhat less 
than that concluded upon by me. 

“ In theanswer of the Superintendent of the 
Bank Department to a communication: ad- 
dressed to him upon the subject of apprais- 
als of property of institutions examined by 
his department, he says: ‘I have employed 
two appraisers, both of them resident experts 
in such matters, I have always agreed with 
them that they should be paid $5 for each 
appraisal which they made, excepting large 
pieces only, like the Union Dime Building 
and the Stevens Apartment Hotel. The 
premises were plotted for the appraisers, and 
they made a certificate upon such plotted 
sheet of their appraisal. They paid their 
own expenses. For property outside of 
New York and Brooklyn special terms were 
made.’ Applying the price paid by the Su- 
perintendent of the Bank Department to 
your bill, the result does not vary materi- 
ally from that reached by me. From these 
various comparisons, I conclude that the 
price determined on ($20 a day) is a fair price 
at which to audit the bill. 

“In the supplemental sheet attached to 
your bills the items of charge are stated as 
follows: for expenses, $837.14; for services 
(being at the rate of one-seventh of 1 per 
cent. on the appaised value of the mortgaged 
premises and real estate owned, $6,274. 000), 
$8,962.86; total, $9,800. The expenses are 
at the rate of over $28 a day. If the com- 
mission which you charge, one-seventh of 1 
per cent., is applied to the valuation of the 
mortgaged premises and real estate of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, which I assume to be $120,000,000, 
and a proportionate charge for expenses is 
made, the result would be a bill for more 
than $186,000. Your expenses are charged 
for at the rate of $23. day, and your serv- 
ices at the rate of $249 per day. Total 
prem $272 a day. If you could find 
steady employment at this rate for a year of 
800 working days, you would receive $81,- 
600, which is an amount that would pay the 
salary of the Superintendent of the Insur 
ance Department, to whom you are subordi- 
nate, for nearly 12 years, Assuming that 
you were occupied six hours each day, your 
chargeis at the rate of $45 per hour. A 
consideration of these calculations must lead 
you to the conclusion that your bill is unfair 
and exorbitant, and, if paid, would be an 
act of gross injustice to the company’s in- 
terest. Most truly yours, 

“BF. P. Ovcorr, Comptroller.” 





The Manhatten Life Insurance Company, 





a most excellent, honorable, and sound in- 
stitution, fs feady t pay tiie’ bill, whatever 
it mey he, as soon as it is properly sudited 
and presented. un Gi } 


NOW YOU SEE IT; NOW YOU DON’T. 


Juer where the little rebate joker comes 
in is a matter which the policyholders of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company would 
very much like to know.» If» they are 
actually to get any rebate on old premium 
rates, they will be very happy, indeed—pro- 
vided it can be done safely. A few weeks 
ago the rebate was to be 30 per cent. Since 
then it has been changed to 15. But the 
following letter from a reliable source will 
prove that all this talk about any kind of 
rebate is mere pretense and a sham: 

“ PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 21st, 1879. 
“Insurance EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir:—The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York proposed to rob the 
old policyholders by making a reduction of 30 
per cent. on the first two premiums on new 
business. But, on account of the untversal ex- 
pression of indignation at the outrage by the 
patrons of the Company, it has receded from 
its position, and published to the world ‘that 
the premium rates on old and new policies 
shall be reduced ‘ifteen per cent.’ 

“Being a policyholder in the Mutual, and 
being curious to know whether I should get a 
reduction upon a premium just maturing, I 
called on the agent in this city for the purpose 
of getting some light on this ‘dark’ subject. 
In answer to my question, he replied: ‘ Yes, 
we will take 15 per cent. off your premium, if 
you specially request it; but your dividend will 
be that much less, and so we would advise you 
to pay the full premium. I answered: * In that 
case, it is as broad as it is long ; and I suppose 
I might as well pay the full amouat.’ To whieh 
he assented, decidedly: ‘ Yes |’ 2 

“ Now, the question is presented forcibly to 
the common mind: Why make a pretense of 
reducing the premium, when it is not done in 
fact? And does not all this legerdemain weak- 
en and undermine coafidence tn the Company? 

“Justice,” 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


...-Shall fire insurance. companies be 
compelled by law to pay the full amount 
written intheir policies?, That isan import- 
ant question and should be earefully con- 
sidered. These corporations are glad to get 
all the money paid them; but when a loss 
actually occurs they try in every Way to cut 
down the amount to be paid. They should 
be very careful in issuing policies; but, 
when issued, it would seem that they should 
be paid in full. In other words and plain 
English, insurance companies should fulfill 
their contracts. The following bill is before 
the Legislature of New York and covers the 
ground spoken of: ‘‘ The amount of insur- 
ance written in a policy of insurance on all 
buildings hereafter insured shall be taken 
and decreed the true value of the property 
at the time of the loss and the amount of 
the loss sustained, and shall be the measure 
of damages, unless the loss was caused by 
the criminal act of the assured.” 


....The New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Oo, of Boston presents its annual state- 
ment to the public through our columns, It 
isan interesting document and will give 
great satisfaction to the numerous friends 
and policyholders of that excellent institu- 
tion. Its total receipts from premiums and 
interest, etc. during the past year amounted 
in round numbers to over $2,500,000. Its 
total assets on the first of January, 1879, 
were $14,961,000, while its liabilities 
of every sort were $13,110,000, leaving a 
net surplus of $1,850,000. The report. of 
the directors to the policyholders, accom- 
panying the statement, isa plain, business- 
like document and will interest all who 
desire to see life insurance conducted on 
sound business principles. 











..+-The Globe Life Insurance Company, 
of this city, now begins to see some day- 
light. It is under a new and, it is believed, 
a better management, and everything pos- 
sible will be done to save it from shipwreck. 
The Freemans and their special friends are 
al).out. and good, careful business men have 
been chosen to fill their places. Now let 
that institution give its attention to. its own 
proper and legitimate business, and not to 
railroads or any other outside matters. _ 


.. «Senator Conkling, it is said, has, been 
engaged as counsel by Receiver Pierson, of 


the North American and Guardian Mutual *, 





Life companies; and he proposes to sue 
all the old. trustees of those companies who 
were unfaithful to their trusts. Some very 
rominent men now. im-the life insurance 
usiness. have been served with complaints, 
They will. be compelled to séttle up, or be 
sub to rather unpleasant notoriety 


....The Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, one of the most popular and 
prosperous institutions of its class in the 
country, is about to build a new and elegant 
seven-story building on their grounds on 
Montague Street, in that city. It will re- 
quire about one year for its completion, 
when the Company will take possession. 
In the meantime it will occupy premises on 
the next bluck. 


.«--The directors of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Company have determined to 


reduce the salaries of officers and clerks, so 
as to secure a saving of $8,000 a year. 
That's right. We commend this excellent 
example to others. 


INSURANCE. 
Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 68 
Surplus, inclading dividends of 1979..... $2,897,424 65 
Surplus Ou New York Standard (market 
VALUOB). 006 os ceeecseccereesscee +++cee+eees 65,087,161 18 





DIRecTors. 


Lewis C, Grover, Henry Mc¥Farlan, J, B, Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Ami Dodd, ©. L. Baidwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelingnuy- Wiliam Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
seh, 





OFricEns. 
Lewis C, Grover, President. 
R. C, Miller, Treasurer, J.B,Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A, Strong, Secretary,  B. J. Miller, Actuary, 
H. M. Congar, Adjuster, ¥. H. Teese, Counsel, 


Estublished A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 co PSATH s; 
$4,900,000 Ronen Telaets;” to 


$1,700,000 wssitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
THE PLANS RATES OF 
ata COMPANY, = 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 





o. ¥. ED csttent. 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice- Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Aassist't Sec’s, 








THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Jan. 2d, 1879. 
The Superintendent announces that ‘the result of ap 
examinatio: the affairs the GLOBE MUTU. 
LIFE jysu ‘E COMPANY, up to the October, 
ws the following: 


BOPUB, .0.0000-sccsseccecncngecccesesss GENIE Be 
Liabilities, except Capital......,... 8,675,809 51 
Surplus as regards Po! holders. $238,822 27 

It _— er to state that Compan claims that a 
ition f 000, which the Superintendent 


large o . 

holis & be a ability of the Company under the head 
of death losses and matured endowments in process of 
gapadmnest, or adjusted and not due, are not . 
lished as losses, the res not having been reccived 
by the Company at the close of the examination. 

The Superintendent ts — that the La | re- 
sult of the examination shows a surplus of $238,322.27, 
with which it should be enabled to do a flourishing 
and prosperous business. (Signed) 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 
Superintendent, 


Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LEE AND TROGT Gf. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 8d MONTH, 224, 1865. 


Persons contemplatin; er ey Bg invited to write 
for the Company's publications the home office, at 
Philadelphia, or to 

ARTHUR C. IVES, Ceneral Agent, 


409 Broadway, New York. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office 921 Chasthut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,594 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President 
PURELY MUTUAL. ed 
urned to the every year. 
ope A laa 
ARON wane. E STEPHENS, Vice-President 
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ase in 











March 27, 1879. | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTULL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1878... 
RECEIVED IN 1878. 


seseeeees $45,072,088 57 


For interest and rent... 
Balance profit and loss. 


8,141,429 50 
20,861 06 


DISBURSED IN 1878, 
To POLICYHOLDERS : 


For claims by death 
and matured endow- 


Surplus returned to 
Policyholdes,2,346,137 71 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered policies,1,550,037 10 


$7,312,768 08 
EXPensEs : 


Commissions to 


Salaries of officers, 
clerks, and all 
others employed 


11,908 96 
Printing, stationery, 
advertising, post- 
age, exchange, 
CC. .cccccceeee 170,651 56 


8,267,325 53 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, DEC. S187, 1878.... $46,225,182 44 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 
Loans upon real estate, first lien......... $26,383,083 26 
Loans upon stocks and bonds........ gece 
Premium notes on policies én force...... 
Costof real estateowned bytheCompany 7,515,066 18 





Cost of United States registered bonds.. 2,963,764 30 
Cost of state bonds...................600 05 728,400 00 
Cost of City DONAS........ccccssccsescccees 1,988,720 00 
Cost of other bonds........ eodsecees aheneen 500,000 00 
Cost of bank stock............ceeeecceeeeee 76,205 00 
Cost of railroad stock...........sssse.0.5- 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest........ .......56. 1,231,548 86 
Cash in Company’s office.................. 6,119 88 
Balance due from agents, secured.....,.. 54,200 85 


Bills receivable..............0.0++ sees 








ADD: 
Interest aacrued and due...$1,751,808 46 
Rents accrued ............... 16,541 20 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost............ 147,668 11 
Net premiums in course of 

collection ............ NONE. 
Net deferred quarterly and 

semi-annual premiums... 97,028 O46 

————_ 1,908,945 90 

Gross ASSETS, December 31st, 1878.......§48,179,128 84 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net, assuming 4 per 
cent. interest ............. 
All other liabilities 





Ratio of expense of management to re- 


ceipts in 1878......... diapeheernsinseiincel 6.97 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. Sist, 1878, 64,979, 
MPU ib ov cccccccvanskensadesdetstdccsses $170,819,164 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Asst Secretary. 
PHILIP 8S. MILLER, 
194 Broadway, New York, 


General Agent for New York City, New 
Jersey, and Long Island. 














Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Report of the Directors to the Members, at the Annual Meeting, Jan. 27, 1879. 
In the 7. Annual Report of the of every ous (1844) occur these words, fully as apeitcebic to the present as to 


the affairs of the Company 
to represent the subject in its true “> excite overweening expectations or encour at the notion 
—_ cach an institu pa 


tion. The object is equality 
the members, and a he oy. wh atever wvihee may be, in propor- 
the amounts vontribated ; and it is nee partof the lan that some shall be benejited a of others.” 
In the re rt of 1845 the Directors stated that: “fhe great object in our and 
— Ll all the associates, which is % be Ca my oa ai es rate and apportionment tot the i! 3 
, discriminating, and vigilant exercise of discretio risks ; a discreet economy in ex ures, 
ond a judicious ent and erecienest, of the funds.” m 
“That rate of ‘Sete on loans in this 
3s is obvious 











of Np 

y of these are 

the pothesan eich 2 high; Yh e surplus 
herefore, consider a rat 


to leave any doubt ot its ‘adequacy the 
nae thing co & n pany.’ 


peri: of prove te is case. 
it is important to determine on ported. on side fy Ties! that ‘we may safety, y, which we candoina 
— one Fyne like ours, without sacrifice, since the distribution of pon restores the excess, if there 
one, @ m 
At the organization of the Co: @ guarantee capital was obtained from among the capitalists of our 

an “a in 1853 were s daeimmeal tek amaeent of thelr subscriptions, with seven per cent. interest. The Com- 
pany then became entirely mutual, {-. the distributions of surplus were made — from the gains upon in- 
surance and the excess of | interest upon investments (over and above the four per cent. used in conformity with 
a a of Massachusetts), with the gt gain upon mortality, and the amount saved from year to year by economy 





ent. 

The Directors have been enabled to return to the members, as 4 the trust fundsin their charge, 
the amount of $7,903,486.71. Du this period there have been “paid r losses and upon endowment claims 
the amount of $12, 538, 684. aL The Present Directors refer to this record “with satisfaction, as showing that the 
founders of the Company were correct in their ancticipations of what the might b by a contin- 

The Con span hn nar we lie y. thee oe years of undoubted perity, a continuance of which 

m pan: eee ce of : D 
maqbe ox sr as  well-es tablished rules and practices are adhered reato 
e features of: a mpany ar 
1. Its Entire M 


UTUALITY. 
2. Tue CHARACTER OF ITs INVESTMENTS. 
3 THe LIBERALITY OF ITS TREATMENT OF RETIRING MEMBERS. 
TS SELECTION OF RIsK8 AS DEVELOPED BY ITS Pa8T FAVORABLE MORT. 
po =e m these ints the Compan: ku bese s eompess m with other A ~ ae similar 7 eee. 
une 0 f Ts tae 1,870; and the rate of interest ized upon invest- 
mente he am 1878 


cent. 

real aa ah Company all stands upon ita pee at the valuation made by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts last year. The market value pA og. e - mpeny 8 securities January Ist, 1870, was $704,- 
581 05 more than the value at which they stand on the e Company ; and this excess of market value 
over cost is made no use of in ascert: a the amount of the: iteteietion, 

ere are found to be subsisting 1 Pe licies, h insurance amounting to $56,154,379; the estimated 
HMabilities upon ae Sada es wh tnterent at four per cent. per annum and allowing for contingencies of in- 
vestments, etc., hich amount is what the Company would be obliged to pay to another com- 


pany for assum ing tes eel 
te the ant oan exhibit that no w ne enapertae’: -for Mebane of the Company is outstanding at the 
close of the Every eyehing te included imated, so that the year 1879 begins with a perfectly clean 
record. All A ad which is BLL tapra Wy J —F — by the Directors, 
repr JAMES S. AMORY, ATH'L J. BRADLEE, 
AARSILA WILDER, at sTunGe PERCLVAL, L. EVERE ‘TT, 
GEORGE sa FOLGER, DWIGHT T FOST ER, ene. RLES U. COTTING. 





order that members may be theroughiy ta: informed of the conservative course the Company is pursuing for 
then interests, ba — etter is appended 


PRESIDENT STEV 
Dear Sir: ~~ Your aes many hm Lm Ge policyholders may like to hear some actu: 


d judged of dot without at study or Tesort to ela 
watent beve ve been sea rae me yes 


mpeny 
fect the the a of the Company as 
vitality of the Company oni a whole or A pb ey oe = 
There is no other way in which their interests can be favorably affec 
New members wou! not — cause either rot these results if allowed to enter by paying less rates than 


those u m old members. 
In proof of this, I pay mention that the Company’s experience as to losses for the past ean was only sev- 
pay eke oF the ro 1077 Dang dhe next mont favorable, This argues abealthy average ital 
, the ex: nce " 
ine ¢ cue which a hurried ‘i increase of the — acl Gastaiedy not permanently 


improve. 

Secon pany is large for the one fogl t fon of b 

If its po aes = are reaso: att each new accession a po ly occasion and demand a proportion- 

te amount of added expe An y oom yy not yArre its very inception, virtually confesses that its management 
i expensive whenever very urgent Ve vary mew youn eur to" the plea of Fyn expenses 
tios show t A rom year to year, are no pereatn 

™ iso 78, 1 or at m eRe BIER, "tors 61, ec aaa a 1876— 877—.58, and 1 50 hun- 
dredths of one “a of the pn amount = the “ hey are taken from the ne third 
Report of the Commissioner of Insurance of this "ates except that for the past year, which I have supplied. 





expenses. 








patie ak See hoo ffered some cutee of membership during the 
les ,ougeenens. 19, last year—a loss of four per cent.—this A been Vr 
mes bey er ae Lapse _ and of Endowment Terms. It now has 13, 
less than last 


ve taken p 


the wh rate aeey a esa Eee che Co. Tae. fi ) till 1 
e es ui im irs! ve years fobs are 8 n 
per cent. of al issued fifteen io Tn forée, I have also found orCe, 


which year we issued over 5,000 policies, our Com- 
policies which makes it appear that it is shrinking 
annum (much less than the number which we 
about twenty thousand well-selected 


tence o: yh -- ears is as as tha 
In the times of inflation, which c inated about 1800, in 
pony grew rapidly, = a ig the natural fal: ailing off of these 

day; but a con 2 on monn polveten per 

wrote ‘this past yea iy enough to permanently m tain a company 0! 
mem! 

a Com esca) and avoids many of the dangers and Gemouttieg 5 which beset both the very small 
and fom large pues. _ Very res: respectfully, ly, ALTER C. WRIGHT, aatuaay. 


EXHIBIT OF THE BUSINESS AND ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, DEO. Sist, 1678. 








NET ASSETS, Jan. i ee ictcdniientd so ukanetesd oxschdddsdeuascenssscnccccesss: covetdreqeeanenaseneuaseenes $13,903,159 52 
EIVED IN 1878: 
$1,680,023 18 
812,064 77 
7,122 73— ~ 9,500, 110 638 
$16, 403,270 25 
Deduct for depreciation of real estate, etc., charged to profit and loss, Dec. $1st, 1878. 298,070 26 
SBURSED IN 1878—To Oot the $16,105,199 9p 
Death claims pn in 1878, including $70 of the poe va due as per re- 
port of Dec. counted PEERLESS, APPELLEE ERRORS BY»! Ses 2 PER onne.cge 4 
oe evegedocccercccesdcces «- FOB, 
Amount returned o: . eS "7 and surrendered policies. . oe a 4 
on of surplus 252 § 
yo paid for distri ju Pp! 505,252 83 necaane 10 
mou! id fi |. —- $74,404 68 
or commissions tO AMEN... ... .. 2... cme ec eweeeceee eres 
Amo —} Paid for salaries, medical fees sand Advertising.,... ......--.++-++ 96,084 51 
Amount paid for printing, stationery, ry and all other = OEE expenses 
at home offices and agencies. ........ 2... 66. c cece cece cece cece ce eeeeeeeeeees 98,689 
— 260,118 97 
Mideast Bagh had cndndadannckdacaceasennccaacen 16,077 79 
Interest paid toF premiim 6 on investments during the year and accrued interest aie 
amount ert credited to agents, Dec. Sist, 1877; paid im 1678.00.00... 1,425 23— 2,216,596 64 
$13,888,608 | 15 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS, as per er Ledger of the Company, 
Loans on Collateral Securities and valua- 


Loans to States, Cities, Towns, etc........ $4,843, 70 
Loa! es of Re 


al Estate ble Policies 









miums 
Cash in” Third, Merchandise, and Everett 
National Banks 
Boston cont 
| Cash on Spec’ 













d 
. ones 67— 968,576 65 





The $14,257,239 80 
Balance of f Distribution Account esis sagas. iaiaaciase Seescccece dibidscadassadeadedadaneuad meth 12 ¢ 
Death Claims ascertain ut no aes a 
Endowment Claims unpald.........-.secereeeeeeee Addbadeh ddannedaneadaahadeedascnsauedacuaassa .183 00— 872,525 41 
. a $13, 884,7 714 4 80 
sworn Statement to the insurance commissioners of Massachusetts and other states, in which the pro 
erty of the Co Company 1s taken at ite market value, Jan. 1st, 1879, is as follows : oe 
Assets. Total assets...........eeececseee +++ -$14,961,820 85 
Liabilities. 
ecceccces $1.1 195 00 

















Special ere pees 4 wl paileibbies scsintis" “<4 44,183 00 
deposit in eecgoececce jum reserve 
and rents due and accrued...... 217,624 98 peer cent eaneseeetmnesgssee y 
butions padbees 1a aa 41 
a <4 deteered ans oF weal - 18,110,496 81 
$14,961,820 85 Total surplus........... kbasaidiisaes 91,851,825 54 








| SEGURO HE 





Coober, BUR- 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe- 
Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED......... 82,000,000 
The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
GLAR- PROOF F VAULTS at prices varying from $15 to 
} O peat coceetng wy An “ size for cor- 
rations and bankers ms and desks ad in, 
vaults provided for Safe Renters. — ee 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 





The Comoe act_ as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and ARDIANS, and REcEIvE and EXEecuTE 


Trusts of 7h... description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 


addit: 
Trust Cap ftat of $1,000,000, primarily re bs thle 
their Trust Obligations. . * — i 
PA RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Preside 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President ona. a charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
Stephen A. Caldwell, J. Gillingham Fell, 
Edward W. Clark, Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alexander Henry, William H. —— ik, 
George F. Tyler, John B. Ges 
Henry C. G n, Edward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO  POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS....... - -$35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES . .--$28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS........ $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING §$21,440,- 
213.00. 





The largest amount of Life Insuranee at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a ome at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. rotection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole. of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itse if 

accumulations in the hands of the com any ar 
thus = unnecessary and the policyholder neve ~ 
has at ris. ore than the actual cost of one year's in 





ce. 

In Le Po the dangers and defects of the old system 

and the protection of life insurance is 

upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


_tg@” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 1 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


inci features of this Company are ABSO- 
Lure SEC SURITY, Se roc NY MANAG tN 
LIBERALITY TO THE INS AGEMENT, and 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Pokiotes Issued. 


“JAMES — 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar BUELL, Fret 


= “GEO. H. _BURFORD, Actuary. 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
WR Sic docxcccccutcsese 
Surplus.... 





785,025 16 
670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 





JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Ass’t Seo. 


Wx. G. CROWELL, Sec. Joun L. THOMPSON, Ass 





26 THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred...........seeeeeeeees $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878...........++ 896,289 26—$5,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued..........ceeeee coeccceee 2, ro 560 48 

Less interest accrued, January lst, 1878..........ee0+06 5,895 35—$1,048,665 13—$7,6%4,281 91 








$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tome tO GAME... cccscvccccocccsccce TTY Tir Tee 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances........... eorevecccccce ocveeseesoe -- 281,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... coe 88,635 00 
Profit and loss acCOUNt.......+0eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eccecccccces 8,568 98 — $5,918,679 58 
eu $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
RIND PRI BOD 0s. 0 0:66 0:0 0100000580000 0060NdSsSsses eRe ONe 14,791,267 72 
OEE OOOO ooo vivcnn es cndswsensnds cbicanbddsdesssewsennsssecessees 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).......... bobesesonapoonsnubien - 14,364,158 45 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........ biGeseuhinwNeeeeeun 621,964 93 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- . 
sequent to January let, 1879.........cccscecccccccccccecccesece 879,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


Waa Ma ARNIOS) «oc o.0.010:00:00.0006.00000000 0000000000000 pauehee denne 146,834 75 
Agonta’ balances... 2.0. ccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccs ‘iueeEeeeeee 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January 1st, 1879........ see¥ee - 306,225 938— $36,218,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost....... oe cccecccees eee 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879................ Saeeenee $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879...........+006 $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..............seeeeeee eoccccces 180,993 39 
Matured « wimente, due and unpaid. ...........cssceesccccceeces 19,601 07 
Reserved cinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium. ..........cseessccececcececccecs 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............seecceeceeecees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cont... ccccccccccgoccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccs 2,811,4% 64 


$36,837,205 23 
Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1975, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,490,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, MLD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. S. FISHER, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
eee. es oe tical eff Leenctes, MORRIS FR ANEKLIN, 
mn 100 Haat 28th St.,|_ Medical President. 
WENTRasidencs 16 Rast Sistet, )™™" WHLLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Presid and A y: 
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Fifteenth Annual Statement eof the 


Continental Life 


insurance pall mill Ae teans 


Net ledger assets, pw ae 02,926,000 41 
Deoenet from premiums, 7 Bi tam 


Wear. nt. 88,006 86 





Disbursed | in | 1878. 
¥F 1 io 
Bacar tam: 5 


Commissions 
are Dd agrts 961,687 80 


ers’ fees.......... ue 











54,120 92 
22 10 
__ 11,74 4 
$2,004,110 65 65 
rest d and 9,848 94 
me nh corm... $210,848 
___ SAPP Senet ppiprerriegiaeetigs 68,955 49 
def semi-an- 
nual and q poveteen 26,184 17 
804,088 60 
$2,090,000 25 
“ to wjabilities. 
all ow aap te policies ( 
per cent. interest).......... ‘700 00 
Death 1 ascertained (not 
 incnniaied nite auth adielenbtenhe 82,166 00 
Amount allowed to dace 
assets to present EAU, th 
20 per cent. for 
SURPLUS Sooreroeeeeec a 467 82 
Dinesasaesacearl 1,467 82 100.000 95 


hanenesempaabainnseees es © 728 $1,774,042 00 
4, Se ‘8798 9,284,719 50 


Policies issued icy and Risk Accoun Account. 
Policies in 4 


Actual number of deaths during the 
DONE vi 0.000:0.000000000phnkb0nseoe2see0%s 68 84,680 00 
number of deaths during 
Ls son cdenb late tseahowetsdanes Cd 110,175 00 
Endowments matured during the 
DEP. chvesunctasahebbneniihdneiaaaens 98 118,015 00 
Total losses and maturity since or 
sane deeveubedeabaheeaednnsl 1,041 1,556,154 27 
be ay a losses and oe 
ination. bendeighinabasantres 1,820 2,001,601 00 


{NAN HR te 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 
STATEMENT 
for the Year ending Dee. 81st, 1877. 





Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 
etc 


Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com- 
minsioner’s TOPOTt.......ccc-csecescecseee 14,466,920 58 
Total Surplus, do., do. do. do., 1,621,078 68 


New Policies Ieswed................seecee00s Ly SIL 
WONG oo oc ccnccccssccncescccecsscses eéecnsee 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS 
70 WRT FeAl 
‘ M. D., Medical Examiner. 





as 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE ‘COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Slst of December, 1878. 


Premiums nepetoad on Marine Risks 

from lst January to 8lst December, 
__ tee $4,000,309 47 

Premiums on policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1,848,607 96 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon Life ore 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 


with 
Premiums marked on from ies 1st January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 


The Company has the following wor 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, nes and other Stocks. 610 098.758 2 
ns, SECU = Stocks and otherwise. 

Estate an (iaims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at..................005 19,034 50 
Premium Notes ‘and I Bills Receivable..... 1,520/250 7 
ES 5 Kes csbbhsocnsessesneyescnees’ 381,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V’ BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. 
DAVI NE GEORGE W. MN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FO 
WM. STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNGEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

YAL PHELPS, PETER V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAVEN, | 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIA 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN tt OTIRLB. 





J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(EF r RE 
Insurance Ciouasaney. 


This Company ducts its bust under the Neu 
York Safety Fund Law, 


pedicel 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 








Continental Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
—_—o— 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital....../................. 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.....................00005 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

ED  ovicaencsencsdssdsccavesences 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228.965 26 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

United States Bonds ry pearhet value..$1,064,250 00 


State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 340,674 50 
SE scncntsusiunanessucedeskaessuns 160,798 08 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth oa Specie hina ceems ahaa 289,510 00 
Mortga on Real Estate, worth 
f eer ern 608,750 00 
Real Estate, office buildings in New York 
cp aRcnp instr meninaheons 690,000 00 





NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 

GEO. F. SNIFFEN, ° 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 





LA CAISSE 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 


FIRE INSYRANCE RXCLUSIVELY. 


LOUIS pE COMEAU, Hii, of Coudert Bros 
sq., of Rena’ 





'UDERT, Jr. of Coudert Bros. 
SHAS AU Bah Nee ana 


WESTERN UNION BU! BUILDING, New York, 





GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


: S. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. BEECHER, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘OF NEW YORK. 
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Noung and Old. 


THE COMICAL CROW. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








“Caw! caw!’ sang a crow on the edge of a 

wood. 

“ The corn that you give us is wonderful good ; 
But why don’t you lay it there all in a heap? 
You scatter it round and you plant it so deep, 

Good farmer, it’s tiresome to find it, you 
know,” 
Said this comical crow. 


“Caw! caw! You have stretched, in a zig- 
zaggy way, 
A string round your acres. I see it to-day. 
‘They'll think it a snare,’ said you, chuckling 
outright. 
Your cord is no use, sir, as I’m not a kite. 
Sweet farmer, I’d have you continuo to 
sow,” 
Said this comical crow. 


““Caw! caw! You have set little boys on the 
fence. 

They shout and amuse us—our joy is intense. 
Todi yourself plenty of trouble for us. 
We're only plain folks. Prithee, don’t make 

a fuss ! 
Kind farmer, we’re not used to much of a 
show,” 


Said this comical crow. 


“Caw! caw! You have put an old coat on 
some sticks, 
You want to delight us with all sorts of tricks. 
Unmerited kindness we tenderly feel ; 
But why don’t you leave till we finish our 
meal ? 
Dear farmer, you’re not in a hurry to go,” 
Said this comical crow. 


“Caw! caw! You have brought out a neat 
little gun. 
Youw’re going to shoot at the sparrows, for 
fun. 
Oh, fle! We shan’t wait till you’ve loaded 
it up, 
But hie us away to the next field and sup. 
Bad farmer, sad farmer, your end will be 
woe,” 
Said this comical crow. 





BARB’RY TOM. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND. 





HE stood and looked at her. 

Mabel Freeman was evidently a new 
creation to Tom. In a morning-wrapper of 
blue, that set off her fair complexion some- 
what as the azure of the sky contrasts with 
the white of the snow, with soft brown hair 
and tender brown eyes, with her rather tall, 
slender figure, she affected ‘‘ Barb’ry Tom” 
even as @ flower that suddenly springing 
out of the ground and blooming at once into 
an unusual beauty would challenge all our 
admiration. 

And she stood and looked athim. He 
was known as ‘“‘ Barberry Tom,” or, more 
correctly, ‘“‘ Barb’ry Tom.” He daily hawked 


about the red clusters of wild fruit now |} 


piled up in his basket. This stout, sturdy 
boy was about fifteen. His clothes were 
rough, his hands were rough, his feet were 
bare. And yet, from thé very moment the 
young lady at the door saw Tom's eyes, 
darker than her’s, but like them in their 
tenderness, with a complexion as fine ratu- 
rally, only turned up to the sun too long, 
she was magnetically attracted toward him. 

‘‘Do you want to buy any barb’ries?” he 
said, hesitatingly, and dropping his eyes 
as this blue morning-glory hung its petals 
over him. 

“Tell him we don’t want any to-day,” 
screamed a voice within, sharp as if there 
had been a life-time of filing to make its 
edge as disagreeably fine as possible. 

“Sorry,” said the young lady; ‘‘ but—but, 
Perhaps, if you will come another day, we 
May want some then.” Her voice was so 
kind and musical that Tom wished he had 
something else to be refused, and so he 
could hear her again. 

“‘Th-ank you.” 

Mabel laughed. 
for?” 

“Why, folks.ain’t always so kind in their 
way. I’d rather have some folks step on 
me than have others pick me up. They 
Would step on me so kind, you know. But 
I don’t believe you'd step on anybody.” 

Mabel laughed again at these compliment- 
ary remarks. Tom, this gatherer of Flora’s 
ted coral, slung his basket upon his arm 
and slowly went down the lawn path. 

“There!” said Mabel, in a minute. 


‘* What do you thank me 





**What did I let that boy go away for? I 
like him. I might have him in my Sunday- 
school class.” 

Down the path she flew, gracefully asa 
blue bird. ‘‘ Look here, please, one moment.” 


Tom looked back, and then stepped back. 

“‘T have come here to spend the autumn, 
and have started a Sunday-school class in our 
house. Wouldn’t you like to join it?” 

Tom’seyes flashed like diamonds with a 
light behind them. 

“When will it be, miss?” 

‘Next Sunday afternoon, at two.” 

“‘T will come. I ain’t been since father and 
mother died. Granny and the children 
needed me so much I couldn’t spare the 
time to take the long walk to church; but 
I can come here.” 

“Do come, then!” And Mabel said the 
‘‘do” like a bobolink making his sweetest 
whistle. 

So ‘‘ Barb’ry Tom” came to Mabel’s school. 
It was noticeable what a change took place 
in him. Tom’s soul was like a musical 
instrument where some of the keys are 
broken, and yet a skillful hand can find and 
bring out notes of sweetness and tenderness. 
Tom’s soul responded in that way to Mabel’s 
touch, He dropped a certain roughness of 
manner. He showed in a still more marked 
degree at home the kindness and _ self-sacri- 
fice native to him. He became prayerful, 
studious of God’s Word, and used reverently 
the day once given to fishing in his odd 
moments. Tom was a faithful attendant at 
Mabel’s school. And Mabel was a faithful 
visitor at Tom’s home. She cheered up the 
blind old granny, giving her a look out upon 
the world through her own bright eyes. 
Mabel had traveled a good deal, and her 
memory was a gallery of scenes worth look- 
ing at. She gave the children better clothes, 
mended the torn curtains, hung pictures on 
the dull walls. 

An interesting conversation happened one 
day in Mr. Freeman’s house. 

‘“‘T think I ought to tell Mabel,” observed 
Mr. Freeman. 

“Tell her about her family?” asked the 
same voice we have already noticed, and 
that the years had filed down to a knife-like 


sharpness. 


‘Yes, I ought to tell her. Mabel is not 
really our child, although legally adopted. 
True, she knows no other parents; but then 
here we are, after our long stay in 
Europe, near the home we took her from. 
Her brothers and sisters have grown up 
since her adoption, or have come into the 
world after that date. She don’t know 
about them, or they about her. Her old 
granny is blind and can’tidentify her fea- 
tures. Still, I think I had better tell her 
how it is, or she may find it out in an un- 
pleasant way. I think she sometimes sus- 
pects she is not our child. I ought to have 
told her some time ago.” 

‘‘T should hate to have the low things 
from that home running over me,” squealed 
Mrs. Freeman. ‘‘’Twould be like an inva- 
sion of spiders.” 

There was another interesting conversa- 
tion the next Sunday in Mabel’s class. The 
subject was the making of sacrifice for 
others. ‘‘ Boys,” said Mabel, “I want 
you totell me some way in which we can 
give others proof of our love for them?” 

Jimmy Puff, the avenue to whose finest 
susceptibilities seemed to run through his 
appetite, thought it might be to let some- 
body else have ‘‘ the last piece of pie.” Billy 
Boyd, who had a great passion for rod and 
line, thought it might be to give “another 
feller the best chances for bites.” They 
kept on making their guesses, low or high, 
according to the standard of their daily cul- 
ture, 

“« Now tell me,” asked Mabel, ‘‘ what sacri- 
fice you think would be greatest?” 

Tom’s soul felt the pressure of Mabel’s 
influence. She was touching the deepest, 
finest keys of his being. 

- I s’pose, teacher, it is what you read about 
last Sunday, when you spoke of Him who 
laid down his life for his enemies.” 

“‘It would be hard to do that for friends 
even, sometimes, Tom.” 

Tom said nothing. He looked up with 
an honest admiration in his eyes, and thought 
it might easily be done for some. 

A third interesting conversation took 
place a few days after. Mr. Freeman and 
Mabel were walking down a road leading to 
Long Bridge. It crossed a wide pond. 





The pond had once been used for picnic 
purposes extensively. Pleasure parties had 
deserted it for more fashionable resorts, and 
the bridge had been left to the gentle decay 
of old age. The floor timbers were weak. 
The railing was still weaker. Mr. Freeman 
and Mabel were so absorbed in something 
he was saying that they did not observe 
the warning with which the entrance to the 
bridge was placarded. 

‘‘Mabel, I want to have a talk with you. 
I suppose you do not remember further 
back than the age of four.” 

Mabel did not recollect. 

‘‘T have a confession to make. Dear to 
me as if you were my own daughter, it may 
startle you to know that you are not. Per- 
haps you have suspected that. Have you?” 


Just a flush of Mabel’s agitated features 
told Mr. Freeman that she had had her sus- 
picions, Then the color went like the glow 
of a fire vanishing from a window-pane, 
leaving as little trace on her white face. 

‘* After our long residence in Europe, we 
chance to have come back into the neighbor- 
hood that was your early home, and we are 
near the family from whomI received and 
adopted you.” 

Mabel was now looking up to Mr. Free- 
man with a most anxious gaze of inquir}. 
The glow of the fire within came again to 
her face. She stood leaning against the 
railing of the bridge. 

‘Don’t lean on that railing!” 

It was a cry of warning from some one 
hurrying along the bridge. The cry came 
too late. The railing had already began to 
crack, and it abruptly broke, letting Mabel 
down into the deep, brown waters. To Mr. 
Freeman, who was struck with amazement 
and astonished into helplessness, it seemed 
only the lapse of a moment when some one 
rushed swiftly to the gap and plunged down 
into the water. When he came to the sur- 
face, bringing Mabel with him, Mr. Free- 
man saw that it was ‘‘ Barb’ry Tom.” 

‘* Quick, sir!” gasped Tom. ‘‘ Lean over 
and—pick her up—when—I get to—that 
pile—of the bridge!” 

The pile nearest Tom was soon reached. 
Tom clung to it with one arm, and support- 
ed Mabel with the other. Mr. Freeman 
acted liked one stricken with a nightmare. 
He recovered, however, his self-possession 
sufficiently to reach one arm down toward 
Mabel, almost touching her! 

“Try hard, sir. Do! do!” was Tom’s ap- 
peal. 

Mr. Freeman tried, and failed again. 
What could he do? He looked about him, 
und saw where a timber ran under the 
bridge; and if he could reach it he could 
reach Mabel. He frantically worked on a 
plank in the flooring of the bridge, displaced 
it, and, lowering himself, reached the 
timber. He heard an ugly splash! Tom 
and Mabel both had disappeared. Tom, in 
trying to make his hold on the bridge more 
secure, had lost that hold and lost Mabel. 
In a moment up came Tom again, still 
clinging to Mabel. Mr. Freeman could see 
that Tom was much exhausted; but he strug- 
gled for the bridge and reached a pile once 
more. Mr. Freeman now grasped Mabel 
and drew her up to his own position. He 
saw the light of a great, triumphant joy in 
Tom’s face; and then, like the light of a 
torch, it was quenched as the face sank, 
sank into the water. Mr. Freeman hardly 
realized all this at the time; but afterward 
he remembered each detail. He lifted 
Mabel to the bridge and carried her to a 
grove near by. 

“Oh! help! help!” heshouted to some 
men that passed. I can’t swim and there’s 
a boy drowning! The men searched and 
found Tom. They carried his body to Mr. 
Freeman’s house; but all attempts at resusci- 
tation were fruitless, and everything was 
then made ready for the grave. 

‘‘T want to see him,” said Mabel, who had 
come out of the chamber whither she had 
been led, her face white and sweet and pure 
as a lily rescued from the drowning wa- 
ters of the pond. Mr. Freeman led her 
into the room where Tom lay in the hush 
of death. He raised the lowered gas-light, 
turned back the sheet and took off the white 
face-cloth. The triumph that Mr. Freeman 
saw in Tom’s face just before sinking still 
lingered in his’ features, though softened 
now, like the pale luster shed from a golden 
crown held above his head. 

Mabel thought of the conversation upon 
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sacrifice in the Sunday-school class, and 
burst into a violent weeping. 

‘*Mabel,” said Mr. Freeman, I did not 
finish our conversation this afternoon aboxt 
your relatives. ‘‘Barb’ry Tom is your 
brother!” 

FRANKLIN, Mass. 





“OTHER GARMENTS.” 





BY JENNIE M. DRINKWATER. 


EFFI& threw up the sash and leaned out. 

“Oh! how good it is!” she cried, the 
moist air tinting her lips and cheeks. 
‘* What is it like, Anna—all this freshness 
and newness and greenness after the long 
rain? I can see the grass springing up and 
almost hear the buds bursting.” 

“Tt is like—it is like,” began Anna, 
puckering up her forehead—‘‘it is like the 
growth of the soul with a new thought.” 

Effie’s long, merry laughter reached the 
robins in the cherry trees, and they began to 
twitter, as if they were laughing too. 

‘*What revelation is your soul bursting 
after now?” she continued, bringing her 
sprinkled crimps and braids indoors. 

Anna fingered her drawing pencil, look- 
ing as puzzled as she ever did over oblique 
perspective. 

“IT want to know just how to do every- 
thing. Just how to take every step. I want 
to know, when I rise in the morning, just 
how to dress, and what to think about while 
T am dressing, and how to speak to every 
one I am connected with; so that my life 
may be a power.” 

Effie’s sunny eyes were shadowed. 

“‘T want to know everywhere to go; just 
what everything is for; just what lesson is 
intended by everything that happens or 
does not happen to me; just how I shall 
choose in every opportunity of choice. I 
would like to open the Bible and find direc- 
tions as plain as ‘Stay at home to-day and 
sew.’” 

‘‘Sew what?” ; 

“Yes; sew what?” 

‘‘ And sew how?” said Effie, trying to look 
serious. ‘‘ By hand or machine? And just 
what number cotton to use? And if you 
found ‘Read,’ you would want to know 
what to read—‘ Achsah,’ or ‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,’ or ‘The Changed Cross,’ or 
Joseph Cook's latest Monday Lecture?” 

‘*Yes,” said Anna, still looking per- 
plexed. 

‘‘And whether to read to yourself or 
aloud?” 

“Yes,” returned Anna. 

‘* And, if you bought books, whether to 
buy in paper or muslin? And, when you 
made a new dress, whether you must com- 
bine bronze with light blue?” Effie’s long, 
merry laughter would have startled the 
birds, if they had not been accustomed to it. 

Anna flushed angrily. She could not sce 
anything in her desire for direction to be 
made fun of. ‘I think such a thing would 
make life grand,” she said, quickly. ‘‘ The 
thought is too deep for you.” 

‘So it is. Why should I want The Bazar 
to be put into the Bible? Is the Bible all 
the thing in this world that God has any- 
thing to do with?” 

At a window in the recess a fair-faced 
lady, of middle age, was sittingat « desk— 
not writing a letter; but tearing into bits 
the third letter that she had begun to write 
in the last hour. The girls had worked, 
laughed, chatted, sung; but her attention 
had not been arrested until Anna had 
spoken her wish for every way to be made 
so plain. Their girlish, innocent ways! 
Would they even understand her perplex- 
ity—a perplexity that had taken the ease 
out of her days and the rest out of her 
nights for long months? How she had 
prayed, seeking to find the one right thing 
to do; struggling to yicld all self in the mat- 
ter and to do only God’s will! And what 
that will was, after all this struggling, she 
had not a glimmer. She wondered if there 
were a chapter in the Bible that she had not 
pondered and prayed over with falling 
tears. 

The bits of white paper were scattered 
over the desk. One piece, with ‘‘dear” 
written on it, was laying on the pocket of 
her wrapper; another scrap, large enough 
to show ‘‘years and years,” was nestled in 
her pocket-handkerchief; and ‘‘ cruel” was 
peeping out of her necktie. 

‘Now I want to know so many things,” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 




















Anna was saying, in her perplexed voice. 
**I can’t decide whether to give one-tenth or 
one-twelfth of my allowance to home mis- 
sions; I can’t decide whether to go to the 
seaside or to the mountains; and J can’t de- 
cide whether to buy a waterproof or to buy 
a shawl.” 

The lady was tearing ‘‘ a brave and honor- 
able life” into a dozen bits. 

‘‘Oh! wouldn't life be grand, a poem, a 
drama, an oratorio—” 

“Tf one but knew whether to wear feathers 
or flowers,” interrupted Effie, gravely. 

**My own wisdom” fluttered to the carpet 
in five pieces. 

Grandpa had been listening, in bis chair 
by the register, with his quizzical eyes bent 
on his newspaper; but Anna’s last sigh was 
too mirth-provoking. His lips curved, the 
corners of his eyes wrinkled into smiles, he 
wheeled his chair around, removed his 
glasses, and spoke in his quietest, most sym- 
pathetic tones. The girls turned toward him; 
the lady at the desk softly arranged her 
papers, 

“You didn’t know that that was how 
Aaron felt once, and how he was puzzled 
and troubled, did you?” 

Anna glanced triumphantly at Effie. She 
had felt assured that her perplexity was a 
holy perplexity, that it had a holy pre- 
cedent. 

“You see,” Grandpa continued, ‘‘the 
Lord had told Moses so many things, mak- 
ing the rites and ceremonies so simple for 
Aaron and his sons, that they had nothing to 
do but to follow plain directions; and it had 
been such easy going through the wilder- 
ness—following the fire by night and. the 
cloud by day, and standing stock still the in- 
stant that the guiding fire or cloud stood 
still—that Aaron hardly knew how to do 
anything that he wasn’t told just how to do.” 

The head in the recess was leaning on a 
hand; the face was not visible. Grandpa 
absently stooped and picked up a twisted 
bit of paper, and untwisted it as he talked. 
Perhaps his quick old eyes read the words 
on it—‘‘ harrowing suspense.” 

‘‘And so, when Moses commanded him 
by the Word of the Lord to put on his 
linen garment and linen breeches, to take 
up the ashes, with the burnt-offering, and 
put them beside the altar, there was no sus- 
pense about that. He knew just what to 
put on and just where to put the ashes; but 
when he had to put off these linen garments, 
and put on ‘other garments,’ to carry forth 
the ashes without the camp, he was in great 
trepidation. Like you, the old man was in 
a harrowing fix. He was sure about the 
linen breeches; but how could he be sure 
about the ‘other garments’?” 

Grandpa's eyes sparkled behind the news- 
paper. 

Anna’s bewildered face was a study. 

Effie mischievously inquired if her soul 
felt like bursting. 

‘*What God does not make known to us 
children, he leaves to our sanctified common 
sense.” 

Anna sharpened a pencil, still looking be- 
wildered. Effie leaned out the window, 
shaking the raindrops off a rosebush over 
her hands. 

After a pause—a tremulous one, if eyes 
and lips told a true story—the lady at the 
desk once more dipped her pen and began 
her fourth letter, writing slowly, solemnly, 
as befitted the long-delayed decision. If 
Grandpa had only opened her eyes months 
ago, the fingers wherewith she wrote would 
not have been so frail, her whole frame not 
80 faint with long hunger. 

“I haven't seen Aunt Eliza so full of 
nonsense for an age as she was this even- 
ing,” said Anna, at bedtime. ‘‘ And when, 
in the game, she kissed the one she loved 
the best, she kissed Grandpa.” 








PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussles,” Tuk INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





Here is a letter written by a Washington 
lady, and published in a New York paper, in 
answer to the very question we asked a week or 
two since: 

“In adopting the six-pointed stars for 
our coinage, the early designers simply fol- 
lowed the language of English heraldry. And 
when the flag was designed by Gen. Washing- 
ton, aided by a committee of Congress, in 
1777, they decided that the thirteen states 
shotild be represented by thirteen six-pointed 
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stars. But when the committee, including 
Gen. Washington, called upon Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ross, an upholsterer, at No. 239 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia ‘the house is, I believe, still stand- 
ing), to ask her to make a flag according to 
the design they showed her, she suggested 
that the stars be made five-pointed instead of 
six-pointed, as more symmetrical; and showed 
them how, by folding a piece of paper in a par- 
ticular way, the five-pointed star could be cut 
with one clip. Her suggestion was accepted. 
Hence the five-pointed stars on our flag.’’ 

Who can so fold a piece of paper as to form 
one of these stars from a single cut? 





KASY DOUBLE AMPUTATIONS. 

1. Behead and curtail certain articles used 
for amusement on the ice, and leave a girl’s 
name; behead and curtail the girl’s name, and 
leave a preposition. 

2. Behead and curtail to case or cover with 
boards, and leave a kind of shrub ; behead and 
curtail the shrub, and leave to consume. 

3. Behead and curtail a small animal, and 
leave repose ; behead and curtail repose, and 
leave an adverb. 

4. Behead and curtail a powerful tribe who 
conquered France, and leave degree; behead 
and curtail degree, and leave an indefinite 
article. 

5. Behead and curtail the aperture of a vol- 
cano, and leave degree of value; behead and 
curtail degree of value, and leave a preposition. 

L. E. L. 


WORD-SQUARES. 
e 
My first cross-word is a gentle pet. 
My second a man who loved his kind. 
My third of all times is the brightest yet. 
My fourth is a bed to the sailor’s mind. 


II, 
First cross-word is a part of the vegetable 
kingdom. 
My second fs to travel about. 
My third is to be in a comfortable state. 
My fourth is the name of a bird. 
E. H. 
QUEER WORD. 


I am a very funny word of six letters. Take 
half of me at atime, andI ama very merry 
word. In this division very countrified, to be 
sure; but then, as a whole, I belong to the 
country, so why should not half of me be coun- 
trified? To be sure, I repeat myself in myself, 
which is not in very good taste. But when you 
take me as a whole I agreeably surprise you in 
your walks sometimes, if I am in a pretty 
green condition. M. B, H. 

ENIGMA, 

Lam composed of 15 letters. 

My 6, 5, 14, a poem. 

My 10, 2, 8, 3, 7, mirth, 

My 5, 11, 13, 9, not quick. 

My 2, 8, 15, 4, 5, an ancient king. 

My 1, 12, 3, a knot. 

My whole the name of an eminent divine. 

Kate L. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 20tu. 


Cross-worD Eniegma.—The multiplication 
table. 


PROVERB WITH VOWELS LEFT ouT. — The 


remedy is worse than the disease. 
TWO CORKSCREWS. 
CENT AMEN 
BOLD SLAM 
BELT ONC E 
HUGE HINT 
WADE RENT 
CANE PARE 
8 TEP USES 
HOUR-GLASS. RHOMBOID, 
Eclipse Bnag 
Clips odes 
Lip daub 
I reed. 
Lip HALF-WORD SQUARE, 
Clips H 
Eclipse He 
Tea 
Hear 
Heart, 





Few are aware of the importance of checkin 
cou, Bor common cold in its first stage. That w ch 
in the begi gl — oy toa sila remedy if 
neglected, soon the Bull's 
Cough Syrup attords. natant "relief. fae. 2. conte. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 








98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


PICKLE-CASTER. 








SUPERIOR 


Spoons and Forks of the 
best Quality made, 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 36 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, New York. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


COX & SONS, tonvor. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND DOMERTIC ART FoRerT URE, 
METAL W won a AND STAINED OLS. 
DECORATIONS, 50) 





BURG SHES, SCHOOLS, 
_ List of CaTaLogugs on DWELLINGS. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA trom SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593_ Broadway. _ 
“The Bliss Automatic _ 


Dress Plaiter 
is the Best and Cheapest. 


I haveone of your Plaiters and like 
1 oe much.—Mary J. Root, Green- 


~~ of your Agents called this P. 
mM. eens Plaiter. Meili sight. 
—Miss C. A. Langle, field, Mass. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, for §1 

ents wanted. every where. Address 

‘BLISS BROS.) Pittsfield, Mass, 


Youn ung America PresseCou, 

urray St., New York, 

yrs Rath natin thr inny Pea wifi 
N | and rotary presse = A 

male > price from 81. so gla pel ing 

( ri e Centennial, ¥ ung 
America, Cottage, Lig h 

ning and other celebrated preating 
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Price, $00. 





con ath of Type, ete., 
A ey kage of plain and 
* fancy cards, 10 cents. 
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PURIFY THE LIFE CURRENT, 


SCOVILL’S 


BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


A PEERLESS REMEDY FOR 


Screfula, White Swellings, Cancer, Ery- 
sipelas, Chronic Sores, Gout, Tumors, 
Carbuncles, Salt Rheum, 

AND ALL DISEASES INDICATING AN 
IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 


Cutaneous eruptions p= y the face or body do not 

necessarily indicate the t of Scrofula ; bw whether, 
the insidious poison of that dire malady 
the system or not, certain it is that 


SGDVIGE'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


completely cures such disorders. the virus o: 
Scro’ exist in the veins, this ote pen 
will root out every vestige of it. No eruptive mien 
be it scrofulous or otherwise, can resist the 

action of this safe and potent remedy, whic pn | 


is present in in 


CLEAR, SOFT, AND BEAUTIFUL. 


When ordinary medicines utterly fail to arrest the 
prog gress of scrofulous and other eruptive disorders 

he persistent use of this ---araamecae depurent 
secures the desired result. 


THE ARRAY OF PROOF 
of its pence J in our cae we make the two 
following condensed extract: 

Loft Samuel H. SAestit te Detained. nla oes 
“ 


face, 


Scovill’s Bloo and auiver Syrup effected a 
complete cure, wit ar. 

Martin Robbins, Jr., pone that he suffered from 
Scrofulous White Swelling, with twelve runnin 
ulcers on his legs, from which more than 100 pieces o} 
bone sloughed away ; but by the time he had finished 
the twenty-fourth Dottie of the Syrup he was com- 
pletely cured. 


THIS GRAND REMEDY 
d of vegetable extracts, the chief of 





y Sarsaparilla and Stillingia. 


The cures effected by 


Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup 


are absolute, and their record ” undisfigured by 
failure. For sale by all Druggiste. 


Price $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C0., 
8 College Place, New York. 
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ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
RINTING & RESSESo 


I}lustrated Catalogue of Presses, » Type Cards, ete., for 2 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, Conn 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family Legge known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
Chenmacem, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 
wan - a coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph. 

eria, e 

Used and ap approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
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TRY THEM. 


25 ona om sizes of all our goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DR TGGISTS 


IMPLICITY UPERIORITY 
IMPLIFIED ! S D ' 
Improvements September, 1878! 


MAINTAINE 


Having regard for the demand of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 
Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 

the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 

supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
wx friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. Yor sale 
by Merchants and others. 


parSend for Mlustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade.-Gq 


Don’t buy until you have seen the lightest running machine in 
the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI, 
COMPETENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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Gum and Garden. 





The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any | 


hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 

HOME CONSERVATORIES 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











I am often asked by those whose little con- 
servatories have proved a failure: ‘‘ What is 
the difficulty»? Well, generally the trouble 
starts in the notion, held by most people, that 
plants need all the sun and heat that can be 
secured for them. Therefore, five out of six 
conservatories are placed on the south side of 
the dwelling. Preparations for ventilating are 
also inadequate, and so the plants blister and 
broil to death. The only advantage this loca- 
tion subserves is to give just the atmosphere 
that the red spider revels in, so that the plants 
will be hurried along in their inevitable decay. 
The room devoted to plants should, if possible, 
face the east, with the south end a solid wall. 
It should not be more than eight or ten feet 
deep, thus bringing the plants, all of them, 
reasonably under the influence of the morning 
sunshine. Trees and flowers do their hardest 
work when we are most inclined to toil. When 
the sun sets most of them are ready to fold 
their hands and sleep. I arm aware that there 
are a few notable burners of midnight oil 
among them; but the majority like the morn- 
ing sunshine. Where an eastern exposure can- 
not be given, I should prefera northern, in 
case the room be made very light. 

A second difficulty is in the choice and ar- 
rangement of the plants. For instance, the 
heliotrope and verbena may as well be thrown 
away if they cannot stand very near the glass. 
The geraniums will not bloom without a very 
large share of the brightest light; while the 
begonias demand a retired shelf, very slightly 
touched by the sun. Fuchsias endure moder- 
ate shade, if not meddled with too much. They 
do not like to be shifted about into different 
degrees of temperature and light. Roses 
again must have the sun, and like to stand low 
down; as the hoya like an uppermost seat. 
Indeed, I can do nothing with the hoya except 
it be placed high up near the ceiling, and there 
allowed to reach about overhead. The selec- 
tion of house-plants cannot wisely go over a 
very large range, because so many press for the 
same privileges. Take this list, and you get 
quite enough for a cool room, opening into 
your living or dining-room. A good assort- 
ment of geraniums first of all, heliotropes, 
wallflowers, stocks, cinerarias, begonias; as 
many of each as your space allows. One 
dwarf orange; one Ficus elastica; a good pot 
of callas; a dwarf blue Mexican ageratum; a 
Clerodendron Balfourii ; two carnations, clove- 
scented ; Bouvardias—Humboldt and Hogarth, 
and, if room allow, a Davidson ; for vines, one 
or two ivies, a Cissus discolor, a philodendron, 
a hoya or wax-plant, and near the glass a 
canary-bird vine. The bridal rose grown in a 
large pot makes a superb show; as do olean- 
ders, kept small in 5-inch pots—double white 
and double pink. Fuchsias kept in the cellar 
during the winter make fine summer bloomers. 
Exclude promptly such plants as readily be- 
come affected with insects; for instance, 
feverfew, oak-leaved geraniums, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, the pelargoniums. These latter, if 
well grown, however, are superb. Very few 
succeed well with violets, azaleas, and ,ca- 
mellias. They may be added, if understood. 
But it will with most be preferable to dig a few 
spireas, lilacs, daphnes, deutzias, etc. from the 
side of the large lawn bushes. Set them in the 
cellar till needed, pot them, and enjoy a rich- 
ness of color and perfume all winter that is 
like prolonged summer. MHyacinths grow in 
soil, instead of water. This covers about all 
that is needed for a good-sized conservatory. 
For a bayed window, allowing of not more than 
a dozen pots, take one heliotrope, one scarlet 
and one white geranium, one rose geranium, 
one carnation, one bouvardia, one dwarf 
orange, one ageratum, one hoya, one or two 
fuchsias, one calla, These will be easily man- 
aged. Roses are a stand-by in all cases, to be 
added just according to room. Select for win- 
dow blooming sanguinea, as best of the older 
sorts. Many of the newer varieties are admirable 
for window culture. Marechal Neil does nobly 
if the plant be of good age. 

A third indispensable to success with con- 
servatories is moist atmosphere. Let, if possi- 
ble, the steam of washing-day escape from the 
kitchen into the plant-room. Water well one 
day; the next thoroughly sprinkle the plants. 
Use tepid water. You will be surprised to find 
the effect on your sickly pets. 

Of course, no suggestions will suffice for one 
who has not the horticultural genius. You 
must become acquainted with the feelings of 
your plants. They all have characters, 


affections, antipathies, yearnings, tastes, whims 
even. Find them out, and you will get along 
altogether admirably. 

Cuunton, N. ¥. 





FOREST AND SHADE TREES. 


BY SUEL FOSTER, 





APRIL and sometimes into May are the 
months for planting shade and timber trees in 
latitude 40° to 45°. Even where timber is 
plenty it is well to set shade and ornamental 
trees, and wind-breaks on the ridges, hills, and 
outside lines of the farm. The protection of 
farm-crops from wind has been found of great 
advantage. I am not so great an enthusiast 
for planting groves for fence and other farm 
uses, and for fuel, as I formerly was; since I 
find the young second growth, of 20 and 30 
years’ standing, has increased among the rivers, 
creeks, and bluffs of Illinois and Iowa faster 
than it has been consumed. The market value 
of firewood for the past ten years at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has decreased about one-half, which 
is rather more decrease than the average of 
farm-crops. Pine lumber and timber, nearly 
the only wood used here for building, has de- 
creased in price about ten to twenty per cent. 

Some farmers can go to the woods and get 
their trees better than to buy of nurseries. Do 
not take up with any variety; but get the best. 
Sugar maple and elm I value most for shade 
and roadside. The white willow is rather a 
handsome tree, and easily raised from cuttings, 
easily transplanted, and of fast growth; and 
when cut in summer it is durable for fence- 
poles. It may be used for wind-breaks, and 
set in the line of permanent fences for line sence- 
posis, to attach barbed wire to, or even mortice 
in rails. 

With the experience I have had for 25 years 
with the hardy catalpa, I have very little doubt 
but it is the most valuable tree we have for the 
farmer to plant. For post-timber it is equal to 
the best of red cedar, or more lasting than any 
other wood that grows inour climate. It is 
easily raised from seed, will grow from cuttings, 
isof rapid growth, and easy of transplanting, 
having a porous root. It has lately received 
high recommend and a great deal of puffing 
and blowing; and some people think it has 
come to notice in the same direction that many 
useless and unprofitable ‘‘humbugs”’ have. 
“ Remember the Morus multicaulis.”. That was 
raised to feed silk-worms on ; while the catalpa 
is raised for posts, railroad-ties, bridge-timber, 
etc. Canany onesee that, while one was useless, 
the other is not? Let us use some good com- 
mon sense in judging the new things which are 
constantly before us; and thereby make the 
better progress in that which is and is to be in 
making us a progressive people. 

I would recommend for timber planting 
hardy catalpa (be cautious of the tender va- 
riety, which is a native of the Southern Atlan- 
tic States and is more plenty and common than 
the hardy); European larch, which must be 
planted in the fall or very early in spring; 
white ash, black cherry. This short list are 
valuable trees, and I do not believe any one 
can select four varieties more valuable. Then 
why take second quality, when we can have 
best ? 

For ornament, set Norway spruce, white pine, 
Austrian pine, American and Siberian arbor 
vite. For deciduous ornamental trees, set 
sugar maple, elm, catalpa, horse chestnut, 
white wood, which in the West is called yellow 
poplar. 

Prune shade trees in spring, before the leaves 
are grown much; otherwise the growth is 
checked. Prune evergreens when they are set, 
in May, or in years after set. Prune by short- 
ening in, soon after they commence growing, 
by clipping the young, tender growth. Try it. 
They will thicken up their density of evergreen 
foliage. . 

MuscaTInE, Iowa. 


NEW GRAPES. 
HINTS FOR PLANTING AND GROWING. 





BY RK. H. HAINES. 


WirTHtn the last year or two an unusually 
large number of new grapes have made their 
appearance. Some of these varieties reveal 
such qualities of rare excellence that a short 
description of them will perhaps be read with 
interest. A feature worthy of notice is that the 
white varieties form a large proportion of these 
newer kinds. We are certainly to be congratu- 
lated that this is the case, as the owner of a 
garden can grow these beautiful white clusters, 
which rival in size and appearance of berry 
those that are grown indoors under glass. 
Those who have an eye to the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the fruit-dish will now be enabled to 
form a much more pleasing contrast, by com- 
bining the red and black varieties with these 
rich white clusters. The reader will understand 
that I can only describe these and others of the 
newer fruits as they appear upon my own 
grounds or in the few localities where they 
have been tested. With the older varieties, 
however, it is very different, as the constant 
correspondence of my numerous patrons keeps 
me pretty well informed as tothe success ob- 
tained in the widely separated localities in 
which they are grown. 

Belinda,—This beautiful white grape is a 
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seedling of the “‘ Concord,” is equally as large, 
and bas the merit of ripening somewhat earlier. 
In addition to its desirability for home use, it is 
thought that it will also prove of value for mar- 
ket purposes, as fruit-dealers in New York City, 
upon seeing the clusters, have remarked ‘‘that 
such grapes should sell at 50 cents a pound.” 
This is perhaps too high an estimate to put 
upon them, as there are 80 many of these new 
large white grapes appearing that the prices 
probably could not be kept up to those figures 
very long. The vines are hardy and of healthy 
habits of growth. 

Brighton.—This is a fine new red grape, whose 
qualities are probably more generally known. 
The fruit is of an unusually delicate flavor, 
with thin skin and very little pulp, resembling © 
in this respect some of our hot-house grapes. 
The vines have something of the habits of the 
“‘Concord,” are of hardy and vigorous growth, 
and at times very productive. The fruit ripens 
a little earlicr than that variety. 

Moore’s Karly—sometimes known by the 
name of the ‘ New $60 Prize Grape’’—is at- 
tracting considerable attention at present. 
This prize was awarded it, not long ago, by the 
Massachusetts State Horticultural Society, as 
being the ‘‘ best new seedling.” The fruit is 
black, with arich bluish bloom, and of extra 
large size—equaling the ‘‘ Wilder’ in this 
respect. It ripens from two to three weeks 
earlier than the ‘“‘Concord”’ and is fully its equal, 
if not its superior, in quality. 

Lady.—This new white grape is receiving a 
well-merited welcome and is being planted out 
quite largely throughout the country. The 
berries are of good size, of very good quality, 
and ripen quite early in the season. The vines 
are sufficiently hardy to stand our severe win- 
ters, when given the same protection that is 
afforded to other out-door grapes. 

Talman, Worden’s Seedling, and Linden are 
large-sized black grapes, having their distinct- 
ive merits. 

Diana and Delaware are good red varieties, 
that do not here require a description. 

The cultivation of the grape is very simple, 
and, by following out a few plain directions at 
the commencement, almost any one can grow 
them sufficiently well for home use. Any 
good soil that is adapted to garden vegetables 
is suitable, if not too wet. Hardly any one in 
this land need feel that they must do without 
the grape, as vines may be sent through the 
mails with perfect safety. Plant out in 
March, April, or in May, setting the vines 
8 or 10 feet apart. The first season allow 
only one shoot to grow. Late in fall this 
should be trimmed back one-half, or to within 
18 to 24 inches of the ground. The second 
season two or three shoots may be permitted to 
grow. The vine will by that time be under 
full headway and in bearing condition. Cer- 
tainly this treatment is very simple, and those 
in the city, as well as those in the country, can 
easily practice it. 

SAUGERTIES-ON-HupsoN, N. Y. 





SELECT LIST OF VEGETABLES. 


Tue lists of vegetables published by seeds- 
men have become so comprehensive that many 
persons find it difficult to make a selection of a 
few of the best of each kind. Those who try 
every new variety as it appears soon discover 
that there is a great difference in quality, and 
that newness or recent introduction, with high 
commendation by the producer, prove often de- 
lusive. Some of the most worthless fruits and 
vegetables have been the most highly extolled 
by their producers ; and so well is this known 
that the gardener places little reliance upon 
the accompanying descriptions, which are gen- 
erally drawn up by persons pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the sale of the article. In the follow- 
ing list we shall only mention varieties that we 
know to be first rate; but, at the same time, 
will not assert that there may not be others 
equally good, although it is extremely doubtful 
if there are any really better: 

ASPARAGUS. 


Several varieties are named in seedsmen’s 
catalogues ; but they are, in fact, all one plant. 
The difference, when any is observed, arises 
from the difference in soil or cultivation. Giant 
asparagus is the result of giant culture. That 
is, planting in rich, deep soils and placing the 
roots far enough apart to admit of a rapid and 
vigorous growth. Of course, seed from young, 
healthy plants are preferable to those from old 
and feeble ones. 

BEANS. 

Among the bush or snap beans the White 
Wax and Refugee are popular sorts of the best 
quality. For use when ripe and in a dry state, 
the Long White Kidney and White Marrowfat 
are scarcely to be excelled. Among pole beans 
the Lima takes the lead, both for home use and 
market, and Dreer’s Improved Lima is the best 


of its class. 
TABLE BEETS. 


Among the turnip-shaped varieties, which are 
generally cultivated for early use on the tables 
the Red Egyptian and Early Bassano are by far 
the two best varieties known. For late winter 
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use the Long Smooth Blood beet is still without 
a rival. 
CABBAGE. 

There are several early varieties of cabbage, 
differing but slightly in season, size, or quality; 
but the Jersey Wakefield and Early York are 
both excellent and popular sorts. In localities 
where either the season or soil makes it diffi- 
cult to obtain good solid heads the Early Win- 
ningstadt is to be recommended, as it produces 
very solid heads where many other sorts fail, 
although it is not first-rate in quality. Among 
late varieties, there are several which may be 
considered first-rate ; but the Silverleaf Drum- 
head and Marblehead Mammoth have a good 
reputation and are extensively cultivated for 
both home use and market. 

CARROTS. 

Early Horn is the best for table use in sum- 

mer and Long Orange for late or winter use. 


CAULIFLOWER, 

The Half-early Paris or Nonpareil has long 
been a favorite, and we have failed to find any 
really better. The Dwarf Erfurt may come ina 
little earlier; but otherwise is not preferable to 
the above. 

CELERY. 


Boston Market is a very popular and excel- 
lent sort; but too dwartish in habit, unless cul- 
tivated on very rich, moist soils. The old large 
White Solid is the best for ordinary garden 
culture, although the dwarf sorts are most pop- 
ular among market-gardeners. 

CUCUMBERS. 

There is but little choice among the earlier 
sorts, although the Peerless White Spine ap- 
pears to be an improvement upon the old White 
Spine. The Long Green is one of the best for 
late use, either for the table or pickling, hold- 
ing its color well, while the flesh is firm and 
crisp. For forcing in frames the Sion Howe and 
Marquis of Lorne are first-rate. 


EGG-PLANT. 

The variety known as thé New York Im- 
proved is one of the largest and best for market; 
but is not quite so fine grained as the Black Pe- 
kin or Farly Dwarf Purple. 

LETTUCE. 

There are a great number of varieties in cul- 
tivation and opinions differ in regard to flavor ; 
but the Early Curled Simpson and Tennis Ball 
will gencrally give entire satisfaction, if well 
grown. Boston Market is also a very excellent 
and popular sort and one of the best for forc- 
ing in frames. 

MUSKMELONS. 

After testing several dozens of sorts, we find 
none really better than the variety known in 
New York City markets as the Hackensack. It 
is of moderate size, with green flesh, a skin 
finely neticd, and is but slightly tinged with 
yellow when fully ripe. Ward’s Nectar is an- 
other favorite sort, but smaller; both the flesh 
and skiu retaining the green color when ripe. 
Melons cross so readily when different varieties 
are raised in the same garden or neighborhood 
that it is frequently quite difficult to obtain 
them pure. 

WATERMELONS. 

The Mountain Sweet and Black Spanish are 
the two most popular sorts in the Middle and 
Northern States and the Gypsy in the Southern. 
They are all three really superb varieties; but 
the Black Spanish is the favorite among ama- 
teur gardeners. 

ONIONS, 

Among the red sorts there is little choice in 
flavor; but the large red Wethersfield is the 
most popular variety, on account of its healthy 
growth and good keeping qualities. The white 
sorts are of a milder flavor than the reds, but 
do not grow so large. The White Globe is one 
of the best. 

PEAS, 

With peas there is abundant room for choice 
among varieties. Those most generally raised 
for market are very inferior to the varieties 
cultivated by persons having gardens of their 
own and for home consumption. The wrinkled 
varieties are, as a rule, the sweetest and best 
For an extra early variety we name Laxton’s 
Alpha ; for second early, McLean’s Advancer ; 
and for a late kind, Champion of England. If 
ull three are sown on the same day, they will 
mature or be ready for use in the order named, 
giving a succession covering several weeks. A 
second sowing should follow in ten days or two 
weeks from the first, and the operation be re- 
peated until the hot weather causes mildew or 
the raiser has had enough of green peas. 

RADISHES, 


The Early Scarlet Turnip and the Long Scar- 
let are the two best very early sorts. The 
Spanish Winter and Rose China are probably 
as good as any of the late varieties. A new 
sort, known as the California Mammoth White 
and said to have been introduced by the Chi- 
nese, is recommended for its 
white, crisp flesh, ethane 

SQUASHES, 

For summer use the Early Yellow Bush and 
Summer Crookneck are the two most valuable 
and popular sorts. For fall and winter use the 
Boston Marrow and Hubbard are not excelled. 








The Bitman is of later introduction, but, to 
our taste, is not equal to either of the above, 
although the flesh is very dry and mealy when 
cooked. 

SWEET CORN. 

There are several excellent varieties so near- 
ly alike that there is little room for choice be- 
tween them. But for very early, medium, and 
late we name Early Minnesota, Moore’s Con- 
cord, and Stonell’s Evergreen. If genuine 
seed are obtained and good cultivation be- 
stowed, these will generally be perfectly satis- 
factory. 

TOMATOES. 

Among the scores of new and old varieties in 
cultivation the Trophy is undoubtedly the best 
late sort. For early we would recommend se- 
lecting any one of the dozen named in seeds- 
men’s catalogues; then save the earliest and 
best specimens for seed and continue sowing 
the best ever afterward.— Weekly Sun. 





EXPERIENCE IN KILLING CANADA 
THISTLES. 


It sometimes happens with many farmers 
that some particular management of the irre- 
pressible Canada thistle, in some single in- 
stances, through hoeing, plowing, mowing, 
or some other method, apparently more acci- 
dental than through any shrewd management, 
will prove to be almost entirely successful in 
killing these pests of the farm. Let the farmer 
but take that particular method as a precedent 
for future battling with the enemy, undertaking 
to kill other fields of thistles in the same way, 
and nine times out of ten he will fail and get 
discouraged ; or, even if he succeeds in killing 
them out, root and branch, he will tind the 
identical ground well stocked with seed, with 
which to renew itself again, unless constant 
care is exercised to suppress them. 

I do not consider Canada thistles really irre- 
pressible; but I must say Sat I have been more 
successful in keeping them subdued through 
tilling and weeding, so th.t they would not 
interfere with the growing crop, rather than in 
killing them outright. I am inclined to believe 
that the Berlin correspondent you quoted in a 
recent issue will find that the thistles he reported 
to be killed were only choked down and sub- 
dued, for the time being, by the ranker growth 
of the field-crop overtopping them, when their 
leaves, which act as their lungs, deprived of 
sufficient light and air, will shrivel and die 
down, just as they are reported to have done 
by yourcorrespondent. I have found that with 
any crop that will grow ranker or taller than 
the thistle it is much easier to keep the latter 
in check than with a short growth, as barley, 
or a small hoed crop, as beans. Wherever 
thistles can have the advantage, they are most 
sure to take it. 

I will state some personal and varied experi- 
ences in fighting thistles, which have proved 
the most successful in subduing them The 
first lot I tried to kill was a few acres where 
the wheat was choked out by them the year 
before. 1 planted to corn, in rows, to cultivate 
both ways, and which I continued to cultivate 
often until August ; then, after a rain, pulling 
every remaining thistle by hand, at which time 
they would come up with a long root, and by 
that season of the year the corn was large 
enough to so completely shade the ground as to 
keep them from sprouting again. I have never 
had many thistles on that spot since. 

The next experience was with a ten-acre lot, 
well-seeded to the large late clover, with about 
half of it very ‘‘thistley.”” Both the clover and 
thistlés were nearly even in their growth until 
they were about twenty or twenty-four inches 
high and densely thick on the ground, with the 
thistles nearly heading out. At this stage of 
affairs, I think about the early part of July, a 
heavy wind and rain-storm laid it all flat on the 
ground. In a few days the clover raised its 
heads, to grow up again as rank as ever; but 
the thistles, failing to make a new growth, died 
out and rotted under the heavy crop of clover, 
which was cut the last of July. The thistles 
seemed quite dead, and that piece of ground 
was free of the noxious weeds for years after. 

Other fields where thistles had overpowered 
the barley I have sowed to rye, which grew 
quicker and taller than the thistles, reducing 
them very much, and giving a good opportunity 
to seed down to clover and timothy, which, 
when the ground is well stocked with it, so 
preoccupies the land as to check the growth of 
the thistles. I was, however, surprised one 
year in tilling twelve acres of corn on an old 
and tough quack turf, where I expected also to 
have plenty of thistles, by not finding any 
of the latter, except where some stacks by 
standing had smoothered out the quack, when 
the thistles soon occupied that ground. Over 
the balance of the field it appeared as if the 
quack had run out the thistles. Late in Au- 
gust, as I had the quack about subdued, the 


thistles started up quite numerously from’ 


seed which seemed to have been in the ground. 
However, I think these small plants could be 
easily killed if attended to promptly.— H. Ives, 
in “‘ American Oultivator.”’ 








It is now time to buy lily bulbs. They 
may be divided into three families: (1) the 
Umbeled, of which L. croceum, L. umbellatum 
grandiflorum (perhaps the best of this family), 
the blotched orange, ZL. venustum, and the 
beautiful dwarf, L. citrinum, are examples ; 
(2) the Trumpet-shaped, of which the old- 
fashioned white lily, candidum, is a type, and 
which includes the Brownii, the Washing- 
tonianum, and the Longiflorum; and (8) the 
Mastagons, or Turkscaps, of which the Tiger 
lily and the ordinary Japan lily (L. lancifolium) 
are specimens. 


AGRICULTURAL. LAL . 











GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For 81,00 we willsend /ree by mail either of the below- 
sl. named collections, all distinet varieties : 


y 

4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 
12 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or 20 Gladiolus, 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes 

8 Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dole, or 8 Scented, or 168ilver 

8 Geraniums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-icaved, 

4 Gloxinias, or 8 _— Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses (Pearl), 

4 Grape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckies, or 4 eed 

8 Heliot Lantanas, or 8 Petunias (dou ble), 

German), or 8 Salvias, or § 'rimulas, 

12 Roses (Tea monthly), or 12 Hardy Hyb., or 12 Climb’g, 
12 Basket Piants, or 6 Daisies, or 6 har, Sesbing Fiestas 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants 
18 Verbenas, or 12 Blotchea Petunias, or 6 Cannas, 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable ly 


buyer to nbaed gar 
lectione for $2; btor $3; 9 for $5; 12 for 96; 
¢ full collestion of 600 varieties 


h our ik ardent 
$1.75} will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Cortlandt Street, New York, 





New Fodder Plants. 


Pearl Millet. 


FOR SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 





pos 4 
cts. per 3¢ lb.; $1 per Ib. 
ptian Corn, or Brown Dhoura, 15 cts. per pkt.; 
. per 4 1b.; 65 cts. per Ib. 

White Egyptian Corn, 15 cts. per pkt.; 75 cts. per Ib. 

These and many others are described in my let of 
— for Farmers. Sent free by mail to all who 
apply. 


WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., New York. 


GRASS AND FIELD, SEEDS, 





cc abd 
88,9 BEE: 
degetgst ee" 82 a, 
BESS Ee ChEecibsets 
PO<PRR ECR OMMORe aE 

§ and all 


Commission Mor-hes sand Dealers in Grass 
and Field Seeds. 
124 and 126 South Market St., Boston. 





menta) Grass and Fern 
The common German Botanic na: 

a description of the flower, and for t 

are printed on each 

tics ordering, or m; 

ony the . rates: 30 cketa, of 
e acket ° 

per 14 pacncn PS Fulton St. N. ¥. 

Postaye Stamps accepted. Mention THE ‘Inn 














GBT he most beautiful and com- : 
plete Seed and Bulb Catal 
uisitely 


/ 


lf, feavalamount of $r. WM. B. 5 
pee ad Name this Rochester, N.7. 
eS ea Dives Lae 


“TEST IS BETTER THAN TALK.” 


Garden Manual, full of 
valuable articles on grow- 
ing vegetables and useful 
hints to lovers of flowers, 





Grown for with Price-list, sent free to 
Private Families. |4!! applicants. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Crower, 


A NEW LETTUCE, 
‘““‘EUREKA.” 


A new variety of our own peotession, which we 
offer for the first time to the public, and can seiner wae 
say itis the best Lettuce for family use ever introduced. 
Possessing more good qualities than any ~ay we 
have evertried, The entire stock of this valuable in 
troduction is in our hands. Give it a trial, Price, 
25 cts.per packet, or 5 packets for $1. 

“Address, CROSMAN BRO’S, Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B.—Our Seed Catalogue sent free on application. 


PEARL MILLET. 


Just received, a fine lot of extra cleaned seed, 10 cts. 
Per Of. 25 cts. 14 Ib., 85 cts, Ib., postpaid. New ‘Amber 
ane seed, 50 cts. per Ib., pos id. Send for our 

















All kinds of SEEDS for the Farm and Garden, of 
the very best in quality and strain. Send for Catalogue. 


FRANK 8. PLATT, Seed Grower, 
$06 and 306 State St., New Haven, Conn. 


SHEDS. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


876 Broadway, New York, 
GROWER, IMPORTER, AND DEALER IN 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
ND 


A 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 
free to all sppitonnte. It contains all the leading and 
popular co of Vegetable, Field, and Flower 

eeds, including the most desirable novelties of the 
past season. 


TREES FOR THE MILLION. 


An endless variety of Nursery Stock, both Fruit and 
Ornamental, comprising everything suited to this 
climate. 


Particular attention called to our large and elegant 
assortment of Elms and Maples for the Street and Lawn. 


Also Hambletonian and Clydesdale Horses and Hol- 
stein Cattle, all of the most perfect breeding. 


Send for a Catalogue, stating what you want. 
SMITH & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











W ERUITS. 
Peach, larger and earil- 
or er; in dor- 
bud $1. Conkling handsomest 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y- 


TREES& SHRUBS 


CL ge Me Re 
ce hardy kinds; the best 

4 k lied Bee re tursisned 

terles an ‘arks su : u! 

for large — fea at proportionate prices. For Cat- 


al 
R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
Bex 99, Flushing, N. Y. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


largest and collection ever of- 
a for sale in this country. Also an extensive as- 
sortment, in Krubs, ar of Fruitand Orna- 
iJ 








be, and 
dendrons, Har Yand Greenhouse Az leas, 
wpa Acie Bea Chelona az Att To conte 


PARSONS & SONS CO., Limited, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flashing, L. I. aq 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


King & Murray, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 





It is our aim to cultivate, in the best manner all de- 
sirable varieties of Trees and Shrubs that are hardy in 
our latitude, and for which there is any demand. 

xt, and will be properly directed and. # 
freight, an: properly direc’ an 
= port that purchasers may name. Ca 


pped to 
lea free. 





NURSERIES 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Plan’ dozen, 
‘New Apring PRICE LIST Ror ed 
¥ ap’ 
0 cts. Fruit Ca‘ e, 6 
§ Pg I Fine, thrifty stock and low 
dress 
prices. Adare 5. LITTLE, Rochester, N. 





Y. 


18 cnoice Hoses, or +s Verbenas, for 2 


4 Abutilons,and 4 nias,$1 
‘ Piichslan 4: Carnations, and 4 Double Pe. 
tunias, $1. 
la Lilies, 4 Tuberoses, and 4Smilax, 8 
$ Seiden, 4 Silver, and ’¢Happy-Tho' it 
ranuims, $1. 
Sentb: ms. pos id and safe arrival guaranteed. 


oxi ried ele LES" Eiavelana, Ohio. 
Moore’s New $60 Prize Grape 


W SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 
wi ALSO SMALL FRUITS AND 


NEW CROSS - BRED ASPARAGUS. 











Send for circular to oO 
March 1st, 1879. JOHN B. MOO Mass. 
BONE| Susrenteet oor" 
MANUFACTURED BY 
8 H. MORGAN & CO» 
Telede, oe. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Werk dt ‘ome » nAbp frou Street. 


ofzkermers and Dealers are tnvived to send for 


ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER 


MADE FROM 
BLOOD, MEAT, AND BONE. 


This Fertilizer shows 9 to 10 per cent. Ammonia in 
12 to 15 per cent. Phosphoric Acid. It contains the 
«sential elements of Plant Food in an available form 

ud has given the best of results for past 8 years— 
good crops and nanees benefit to the soil. "Free, 
$35 per ton, in Barrels, free in cars at Boston. 
A discount made on ry or more tons, 


CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., 
Office 27 and 29 Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


FERTILIZERS. ~ 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 








wr Sno a nteed. pce further eae address 
sor, 
Water Street, 
Lansingburg, wt 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly y containing aff all 

the soil elements found in each cro 

Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, 

analyzed six of our different fertilizers, and found in 

every case, as We guaran , that ‘they contained 

a larger’ perc entage of plant-food elements 
med ach package. 


than 
Send for Circulars. Address 
MATF D 
iar 2h ho 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1879. 


"we PHILADELPHIA 












Lawn Mowe 


SEVEN SIZES 


FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES nye! oe egg ae ag eage 

The complete victory 


the Page World's Exhibition 
pr F _— Trial at the P: World's Exhititios 
in 1 r wi at reat hu ~da 
trial a¢ ‘tho he “Contennial in 18 


& 

prove that these me 

chines f ~ 4 maintain their reputation as the best Lawn 

Mower, 76 mame. Bo noe Buy wo less 1 ons, 

when the genuine can be had for the same money. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for eo Catalogue, with Prices. 





This Plow contains 
the most remarkable im- 
Sa ements ever made in 


gstonth “et 


he furrow. 





THE CORTLAND WAGON | 


4 
it) 


\ 





received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
“ae 


L Riven VL specials of Platform Spring W 


‘acilities for —— a and our 
e are en- 


kind in the ‘world. Address 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur’ Co., 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


supersedes large and 
small pans for setting 





It ~— ne milk- 
room. requires ca- 
pacity for one milking 
only. 


at PATEN, 
ts) 
F oRE AMER 


Impure air, dust, or 
sat in Syanet reach milk 


b males meee | butter, 
iuocakes te of 
bo cream, ane =o a 

is never lessened by 
a ‘avorable weather. 


It requires less labor. It is 





Rt... ae better butter. 
c 


Butte r made by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL Darmy Farr and brings 
the highest price in all the great markets. 


7" Send stamp for ‘the Darrymax to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


_BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Hanson's Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Fiouring 
“a New Standard Corn 


“a ity of 12-inch Mill, 
to 12 bush. per hou 


ee eS 





h 8 uick 

lan Speed, Qui ical 

x3 established, 

sw ely ‘d Catalogue 

a the Harrison 

Fay dress estate of 

EDWAI RD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 








CENTRAL NEW YORK 


VARNISH AND PAINT WORKS. 
COMSTOCK BROS. & 


Utica, New York. " 
READY-MIXED VARNISH PAINTS. 


Economical, ry — Durable, Varnish Paints 
have no ea made from Pure Lead, com 
bined with the best ‘alcutta Seed Ol, double refined, 
ed the same as for best y Varnishes. 
for immediate use. They 


forty-five gallons. and every variety of 
shade or color. Send for free ‘ard, contain 
ing twenty-five poomiees shades. ‘action guar 
anteed wherever use 





B.W, Payne & Sons, Cor Cornin N.Y. 
Eureka Saf Safety ower 


wt. ce. wt. price. 

naco 40x25, 900/$ 150) 
4 | 4x6 “46x30 i 0 
“Bx7 72x42|3700' 400 





7" 








+\-ta7 











make charcoal iro’ 
ata less price. THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICUL, 
TURAL TOOL CO., Chiconee Falls, Mass. 





PP ore 
an: 
Plantations. Send for Chenters 





THE RUBBER 


PAINT 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


Chicago, II1.; 





There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT the necessity 
of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH 
529, 531, 533, and 535 West Street, New York.; 


FACTORIES: 
204 Van Buren St., 


210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale 
Depot at wn. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘Sample ¢ Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 












Address 


Columbus Nursery, 


10) Roses Mailed Free for $I’ 


Splendid Assortment of Plants sent safely by Express or Mail, any 
distance. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catalogue. 






COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





chine Py Prof. 





a SVR 


The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is jyeamest ‘complete and 
different from and superior to 
e a a positive yt and = 
‘00 been tested 
Se hi est prize at the “ Gentennial” a The * 


itive Seed Drill ever invented. Beis radically 
others. It is the on y machine = 


same amount 
essachusette, & and My: awarded 
Lh d heartily en: vStont wap, bos aut | 
. lew ear cat by pe teh of Rocheste .¥: 
—For full dese riptive, circular and testim: 
MA C MACHEI 





EMPIRE FARM FORGES 


E BEST, “THE C CHEA: 
and TOOLS. ‘THE Send 3 ts for eircular 
to EMPIRE FORGE Co., (OES, N. Y 





rom one to 


4 OF 














LOOK WELL TO YOUR 





drawing was made from a nail, showing 
on of iron in the COLD ROLLED AND SHEAR- 


a 


at drawing was made from the pail sehen from 
the hoof and coffin-bone, as shown in figs. 1 a 
The foot is the MosT IMPORTANT mem ber of io anti- 
‘s body, to which the greatest _care and attention 
be directed ; 





ased the 
ther lost. Hence, the value of a horse de 
condition of his feet. ‘NO FOOT, C 
The onl 
ne 
that is not ne, clipped, or 
will PUTNAM in driving. 


> 
I NAIL CO. 
‘Address, Sac dantgns anes 


REMI. ARIOLOTRAL il, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL 


upon the point and 
the 





AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovels, 
SCOOPS AND SPADES, 
(made without Welds or Rivets), 
HOES, 
Garden and Horse-Rakes, 
AND 
Agricultural Implements 
Geferally. 

' NEW YORK OFFICE, 


57 Reade Street. 
_@" Bm BENp | STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Washburn & Wloen Man’ g Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


PATEAT STEEL BARB FENCING, 
























naffected by fire, 

= Saar vias we 
See cary & i "’aXD UP 
LAST YEAR. For sale aes the 

stores, with and 





KING [Braileys Reveal Rarer 


Two Harrows in One, 
and sold at the price of one. 


A perfect Smoothing Harrow, 
combined with a vertical or 
m.. -- tooth. 


HARROWS A 502 EEO: 


Y., and Chicago, I. 


Eclipse Victorious 


World wr” 


Gate ies 
aris, France. 
a Fae sl 7 8 
awarded a gold medal. We 
build 17 aises of Mills for 
@ Farm, Pump, and Power 
and make the 
t’ Wind Mill in the 
Send for Catalogue 
No. 7. Ectirse rg 
SEED 


MATTHEWS’ S282 A 


The Standard of America. 
Admitted_by leading Seeds- 
and Market Gardeners 















Manufactured only by 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Pag Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell ee Weat Troy, N. Y. 











Ria SP on TS pe 
Y, FA e mprovi 
ae Ny Ca talogues free 0 agenc es. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL ¥ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 
















STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving a Cleanliness, 
Deen, and ad Cheapnesa, Ur Li. . 
= 





‘Can ton, Mass. 





- MEDICAL. — 


A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Brenchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALI’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only neceasary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 


4 D. Wright, of Cincinnati, sends us the sub 
tire rofessional endorsement: “ Ihave prescribed 
= 8 Balsam - a & large number of cases, and always 
h success.” ds that “in t case @ patient 
with every a ot. of confirmed consump’ was 
restored to h usual health soon after commencing to 
take the Balsam.” 
John Kuhn, of Lafayetie, Ind., writes: 
ago I was to all appearance in the last st 
sumption, and got so low our . Sostor said 
live twenty four hours." 
“after ta! nine bottles of 
he is now, in perfect health, 
medicine.” 


The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period o1 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where tho 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


s College PI Place, New York. 





“One year 
con 

could not 
Raset states that 
HAL S BALSAM 
a1 used no other 








For Mental and Physical Exhae jon ya< 
pepsia. Nervousness, Dim bed Vie t 
feakened ce ee 
Pre vared ‘according to the divectionas of » 3 N. Hors- 
ford, late professor in Harvard University 
It makes a delicious drink, with water "and > 
place of lime-juice or lemons, and supplies 
Sy the phos phates in a reliable way 
A very large trade has been built up on preac Triptions 
of Physicians, aad it is highly recommended by all the 
leading Medical authorities of this country. 
Prices reasonable. 
Pamphlet, , givin 150 0 Saformation, will be > 
sth 1po! »plica = by mail to ‘acturers. 
" PRUMFORD CHEMI ORKS ) Providence, R. 1 E 


CANCER 


an by Dr. Kinosu 7 who has treated in 
me, N.Y. nearly 15,000 cases within the 
inet i) years. Soleee isters, and t 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kin 
ley’s Asthma Specie and other LF 4 Write 
acircular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. ¥. 
THE 


Celluloid Truss 


Never Rusts, Never 
Never <ome Out, Used 
The most perfect "Truss for 
relief and cure of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 


Barclay St., Cor. Broadway, 
New Yor 


KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH andASTHMATIC 
CIGARETTES. 


So_p By ALL First Cass CiGaR AND DavuG DEALERS. 





or: 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATT COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


CLOTHING 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 


ELEGANT SUITS 
TO ORDER, 
$18, 820, and $25. 


DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 
TROWSERS 
85 to Bd 
SENT FREE. 
a oy * of Cloths and Suit 
° and “ashion Plates, with 
1 directions for ordering 
in ents’ Clothing and Furnish 
ing Goods, by mafl, with fit 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for samples and give 
trial order to 


Froman & Woodrad 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
No, 241 Broadway, N. ¥ 


“LINENE” 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Two In Ove. Brest or ALL. Wear Born Sipes. No 
more Paper Collars. Try THEM and BE CONVINCED by 
ase, Three styles--ANGELO, RAPHAEL, and RUBENS. 
bs] yu abox. Sold in New York City by 

W. FRENCH, No. = re 
STERN BROS., 23d Str 
OWEN JONES, 8th Ave AR cor. 19th Street ; 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue and 20th Street ; 
J. W. JOHNSTON, "No. 260 Grand Street. 


Inclose §-cent stamp forsamples by mailto REVERS 
IBLE COLLAR CO., Boston, Hines. 











THE 


2 Harttrd Automatic 


PUMP. 


Water Briven te any Hight 
and Distance by Co 
reseed Alr, 
o ath 
AL 


, Houses Supplied Cheap 
ly ond er for Bath Rooms, Water Closets, Hot 
and Oold 


fire Fancets 

Plen t¥,0 of Fresh iy te for Stock on Farm 

The rrigating, supplying Raiirond 
Tanks Bat foi Li 


For Circular and Price aI eckinogy 


EZ 
Manuf’r of the eds ad ae A tomatic Pump, 
(Successor to the Hartford mp Co. 

Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Sts., Hart ay Ce. U.S.A. 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Eertanie Mills, Smut Ma 
chines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water Wheels Pulleys, 
and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Mills. Send 
for catalogue. 


2-7: MOVE & 206: Buftaley Me Yo 
Every Man<gyp$3 Presets 

















Ee etc. (Self-mke a )® Larger sizes 
For business, pleneare, young or old 
His OWN Catalogue « at Pre ws, Type, Etc., 
for 2 stamm. KELSEY & Oo, 
PRINTER ! 8 Meriden, Conn 








ec acl 


Bias 





1 d ap 

s endorse CTI 

OOVERING 9 CAl ACITY & DURA 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT, Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense, 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 








cause. Good 


peri and Cleansing. 
iT) SA NU 
dents to ta skin. 
A small quant 
Thousands who 
SOLD BY A 











SAMUEL GERR 


“SA PAN ULE?” 


The great external nerr relieves Pain, from whatever 
or Man and Beast. 

** SA PANULE” is an invaluable remedy for Wounds, Bruises, Contusions, Sprains, Burns, or Scalds. 

Never fails to cure Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, and all inflammatory pains. 

Removes Soreness from Bunions, Chilblains, Corns, Piles, Boils, ete.—curing them. 


°’ is approved by Physicians of all schools as an external remedy for all diseases and acci- 
is “lotion,” used in sponge or foot-bath, brings immediate relief from exhaustion. 

it pronounce it marvelous in its beneficial results. 

UGGISTS. PINT AND QUART BOTTLES 50c. AND $1.00. 

SH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 

e, Proprietors, Office No. 237 Broadway, New York. — 

















$P I NCE | AN s) T E E L age Sy ot epee, 08 "ror trial, 
jan P 
PENS. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior En- 
giish make, suited to every style of 


sk your Stationer ie the t he 
pencerian Pens. 








NEW YORK. 











RQIENS ASK FOR 


‘ESTERBROOK’S 
TEEL PENS 


WRAEORKLOERNSE 25 SORA.SS 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





“-sTeReROOK KG 
FALCON PEN 





SAMPLES ao PyogyacicO™” 





FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send, by mail, one half dozen nn aah Oak 
City Shirts, Uniaundried, Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Wamgutia. Fine, pure linen bosoms, 3-ply, in 
two styles. Finished for ecollar-stud, woeen.. -_ 
screw -stud. oie Bands. Give size of Co 
Length of Slecv.. Measure from center of pack, 
around elbow, to knuckle of little finger, arm bent. 
Also directions how to nnish Bosom, Nock band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 
McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 
Shirt V ifaccurers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this pai 
A SITU ATIONA TA BA LARY OF 860 
T0 $1,000 A YEAR FO 
the young man or woman who will spend $130 and 4 
to 6 months’ time in obtaining a business education. 
ddress, with stamp. | Coss’s COLLEGE, Painesv ille, O. 


SAFETY, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AX ILE. 


The most important » d valuable improvement oe 
made in the construc on of car x, 
vehicle of any size or cluss is perfee! without it. Sate 
and easy riding ponitive ly assured, also waving in 
wear and tear. No ot’ deviene or or springs any kind 
ean produce the ean’) colts. my Oe gh oy pow 
ride over rough neven pie! 
without discom:«oci*!? catigne. 

Approved aw! used 
all sections of the 


Axles and Wheels. 


The tatter, fully troned with the cushioned boxes, cor 
rectly set and {itted ready for use, can be obtained of 
the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


8.N, BROWN &CO., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 


New Haven, Conn,, 
who have spectal facilities for dctas' the work per- 
fectly and at the least possible expense. 
Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 


THE RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE 60,, 


Broadway and 438 St, (Leng Acre), wy ye 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE Is the easiest 
selling and best satis 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
| pee per to sell in 
geition 


itserepe in 
coumny tr ng Europe. 




















E'S 
Dep INE 








' 


Qon o>FINnges. 














It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upon 
adelicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
&CO. In cans, S5c.; (5c.; $1.25; and $1.75. 








Paint Your Houses | 


NATIONAL 
Mixed Paint. 


Mixed ready for immediate use and om be applied by 

any one. (W. I. Tillotson, Oneid a, Y., Architect 

and Builder, writes . Te National amas Paint is the 
4, have ever y @. ri 





National Mixed Paint Co., 


OR 68 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WIN cae 4. 


a: 1 fete men a hom alt of ate macher. Read whi 








‘or b in 
ness, R. Tals Gifford. q. a Brown, T 
Beard. J. H. Volph, Members of en or andcing 
of Design, New York. Prof. Wm. M. Chase, Art Stu- 
dents’ Agu. W. Shirlaw, Pres’t American ‘Art Asso 
ciation. fled, postage free, for $1. Address 


LACY & CO., 


__8 Union Square, New York. — 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
© pole 
85 
and 87 tobe 8 St., New ork ; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 










Hydraulic Rams, (arden 
Engines, Pump Chain i | 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 


, FOUNDED IN 1882. 





rae im DEN 


PRE 55 


GEST 


imited adver t ata inal cost. Auto- 
graphic Letters, ormlone Price Lists, ete. ery bus- 
ness or professional man should have P 
We also manufacture Singer Sewing Machines, which 
are in many respects superior to any. Agents wa 
mm ave ry county for the introduction and sale of our 


0 nt to party. Li 
Sone eine hon lars, Ade og pares. and 


particulars. Be prompt, 3 
jee a dire a nuke WAR EAC & golden 
., 86 an 88 arket ! Ay icago, 

>} 





Umpire Measuring Jar. 


onan tm 
kitehe m and ~—t for Mearuring. th in. 
stead of Weighing. Sugar 
ete., and for Liquids, vy ay a 
pint, and fluid ou 
SA’ ‘sent “7 express on receipt 
of of BO conta, oF or iby mail, postpaid, on 
o 
County A Agen swe 
Ler 


a everywhere. 
RICHARD fice’ hea — 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cin mgt We 
pent eae |E 











J 








SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 1éth STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


TW WM. DOWNIE Cas. 
| 
| READY MIXED PAINTS 





These Paints are Manufactured from the pu from 
terials, pre +~ for the brush; and, as 


in the market f. ears. ie ta needless 





This firm is souune naan —_— ehetr As 
first-class. roi Cultivator, March 8th, 1 


This establishmen no pains to suppl y. a pure 
and unadulterated. a icle.—American Architect and 
Building News. 

Also Roof Paints, Red, Slate, and Brown, SEND FoR 
SAMPLE CARDS. 


WILLIAM DOWNIE & CO., 
40 Wat Water and 55 Congress Sts., Boston. 


RIDER COMPRESSION EN- 
GINE (Hot Air) For sub- 
1 urban residences. No steam, 
pm, noise, ~t danger. Price 


300,008 a , complete Pumps from 2,000 to 
gallons Der pga at a cost of 10 to 20c. per 


CAMMEYER & SA 


93 ebdele Ucboot, N. Ye ° 
"| SOMETEING 





“yn UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 


Itis novel, i 7 light, easily adjusted, and does 
not break the hai 
porn og Soe 


Agents 
Sudbury Street, Boston, M: 


IF 000 "CURE 


; does not wear out. Mailed, 1 + 
cen discount to dealers. 
UFACTURING CO., 35 





‘_ THE BLANCHARD 
BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


uart of which 
ities in one bushel of whea 





Sorm, extracted 
a. retain the natural 


ized condition), bility of & 
Nereus sy LA ite and eee Gt Organs. 8 
3 18 West 2 234 . New York; 
BE: Gs, 17th St., New York ; 
Dr. F N Place, ‘New 5 York ; 
Prof. C. 8. LO! West 14th St., New York ; 
and ethers. sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


27 UNION 8SQUARR, New York. 


CATARRH 


905 Eight Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec. 17, 1878. 
| think your remedy a Catarrh “One of the 





reatest ries pf BE wer using 
the NORWEGIAN lige Js wife ered untold 
misery for years, We sought = ical aid, far 


and near, but to no effect. Our regular Physic: 
ian, distinguished for his knowledge, skill and 
honesty, pronounced the disease incurable ; that 
it would extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,— and that death would be the result at no 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. Butin 
your NORWEGIAN Bao she found immediate 
relief; the extremely offensive odor of her 
breath, from which she had suffered so many 
years entirely disappeared within two weeks 
after she commenced to use the BALM. After 
having used only one bottle, if not fully cured, 
she feels wellon the way. €,C, SULLIVAN, 
Pri — and Commission Merchant, 
55 Chambers Street, New York. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
(Quart Bottle, $1.00, al. Two Months’ 
vse.) Trial Bottle, Twenty-five Cents. 

\sk Your Drugyist for it, or send for Circular to 
N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r., 6 Murray St. N.Y. 


CAS SEBO AGES 


THESE 8 OBERT Cond Colbe, Ete L MITIGATE 


digit 
will effectually remove § 

Ting: te and vocal exertion, AA, the same time 
givi: Bais ot toe py: terfere with digestion 














The Wabiti n 
and | ny of ag in ‘ats aa ary eu rarer 
go BEER, 

Pears beAnenee: dich ‘BY ‘Gan. 








Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


Salesroom, 75 


HALL, ELTON & co., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 







Chambers Street, New York. 
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